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THE IRON MOLDERS’ STRIKE. 


WHILE the strike has become the most 
important feature of the struggle be- 
tween labor and capital in this country, 
it had not acquired any prominence in 
California prior to the present important 
struggle between the iron molders and 
the foundrymen in San_ Francisco. 
Strikes we have had here, some of them 
involving a considerable number of labor- 
ers, some continuing for a long time, but 
none having the importance of the pres- 
ent trouble. Among the larger strikes 
was the strike of employees in iron works 
in 1885, against a reduction of wages, in- 
volving 1,182 laborers. An account of 
this strike was given in the OVERLAND 
MonrTHLY, Vol. v1, p. 35. It lasted only 
ten days and was successful. The strikes 
on street cars in 1886 involved 508 strik- 
ers, and lasted 4, 144, and 122 days re- 
spectively. The first, declared to es- 
tablish the right to belong to labor 
organizations, was successful ; the other 
two, for increase of wages and reduction 
of hours, were unsuccessful. Readers 
will remember the unsuccessful attempts 
to establish omnibus lines in opposition 
to the car companies, with the failure of 
which the strikes died out in April and 
May, 1887. But apart from these, there 
have been no important strikes in Cal- 
ifornia in the past. 


A table published by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
1887, places the number of strikes occur- 
ring in this State prior to that date at 
107. These strikes involved 8,203 labor- 
ers, and had an aggregate duration of 
1,058 days. Of these, 77 were success- 
ful, 29 unsuccessful, and 1 partly so. 
The loss to employees was $324,629, that 
of the employers, $311,093. Only 49 of 
these strikes are classified according to 
causes and results, and from these we 
obtain the following tables : 


CAUSES. 
STRIKES. STRIKERS 
8 356 
Miscellaneous I! 650 
RESULTS. 
SUCCESSFUL. UNSUCCESSFUL. 
STRIKES. STRIKERS. STRIKES. STRIKERS. 
fe 20 2,354 9 3,205 
Unionism .... 4 253 3 103 
Sympathetic. . I 150 
Miscellaneous. 6 334 5 316 


From these tables it appears that while 
the largest number of strikes have re- 
sulted from disputes about wages, and 
the larger number of these strikes have 
been successful, the unsuccessful strikes 
of this class have involved the larger 
number of laborers. 
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Strikes resulting from unionist causes, 
—the refusal to work with non-union 
men, etc.,—have been below the average, 
and there has been but one sympathetic 
strike. This indicates the fact that the 
organization of labor has not yet been 
carried in this State to the point that it 
has reached in the East. The oldest 
unions in this State date from 1853, 1865, 
and 1868, respectively, and these unians 


are not among the strongest, having. 


memberships of 10, 165, and 300. 

Comparing these figures with those 
for the whole country, these facts appear 
more prominently. During the last four 
years and a half, there have been an av- 
erage of over 600 strikes in the United 
States each year, with an average of 
154,650 strikers, or about 258 to each 
strike. Reduced to percentages of the 
respective populations, this indicates 
that in California strikes have been a 
little less than one-fifth as numerous as 
in the whole country, while the average 
number, of strikers to each strike has 
been about one-third the average for the 
whole country. 

Following the analysis of these figures 
a step further, we find the following re- 
sults : 

1886. 1887. 1888. 

Number of strikes. . 350 884 679 


Number of strikers. 448,000 345,854 211,841 
Per cent strikes suc- 


a 20 42 38 
Per cent strikers suc- 
ee 20 35 50 


The number of strikers in 1889 was 
210,000 ; during the first six months of 
this year, 176,192. As strikes are gen- 
erally more numerous during the early 
part of the year, the average for the 
whole of 1890 will probably be not much 
above that of the two previous years. 
From this it appears that the number of 
strikers throughout the country is grow- 
ing less. It also appears that the per- 
centage of successful strikes is growing 
greater, and that success has been gained 
in those strikes involving the larger 
number of strikers, as shown by the in- 


creased percentage of successful strikers. 
This means that strikes have been en- 
tered upon with more caution than was 
formerly the case. 

The same story is told by the statistics 
showing the causes of strikes : 


1887. 1888. 
CAUSE. STRIKES. STRIKERS. STRIKES. STRIKERS. 
PER CENT. PER CENT. PER CENT. PER CENT 
Wages. 62 62 55 68 
Unionism.... 26 22 29 17 
Sympathetic.. § 12 2 8 
Miscellaneous. 4 2 13 6 


For purposes of comparison we may 
give here the percentages of strikes and 
strikers in California similarly arranged, 
the figures being for five years— 1882-6. 

STRIKES. STRIKERS. 
PER CENT. PER CENT. 


14.5 5.3 
pes eae 2 2.3 


From these two tables it appears that 
while California shows about the same 
average of strikes for wages, the number 
involved in such strikes is relatively 
much larger. The unionist strikes, in- 
cluding those regarding apprentices, are 
below the average both as regards strikes 
and strikers, as are the sympathetic 
strikes. The miscellaneous strikes are 
above the average for the whole country. 

This comparison of the strikes in Cal- 
ifornia with those for the whole country 
indicates two things. First, the strike, 
as a means of forcing upon the attention 
of the employers the claims of labor, has 
made -considerable advance ; and while 
the day when the strike will give place 
to arbitration is yet far distant, it is ap- 
proaching. Thisresult has been brought 
about by two things. Capital has be- 
come less arbitrary in its dealings with 
labor, and the laborers have become far 
less unreasonable in their demands. 
Education has made rapid progress on 
both sides, but at a terrible cost in loss 
of production, suffering among the labor- 
ing classes, and bloodshed where the 
passion and bitterness of the struggle 
have been most aroused. 
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The second indication of this com- 
parison is the fact that in this State the 
struggle is just entering upon that stage 
where strikes and bitterness of feeling 
are the most prominent features, While 
the Eastern States are slowly passing 
out of the era of strikes, we are but just 
entering into it. Under these circum- 
stances the strike of the iron molders 
assumes the greatest importance, and 
deserves the most careful study. 

The facts connected with the strike 
are already somewhat familiar, but a 
review of them will be valuable as the 
basis of any conclusions. Trouble be- 
tween the employers and employees in 
the iron and steel industries has been 
continuous throughout the country, in 
spite of the fact that these industries re- 
ceive higher and more continuous pro- 
tection by the tariff, for the purpose of 
allowing them to pay high wages, than 
almost any others in the country, and 
the struggle has been more or less con- 
tinuous in this city. It was largely on 
account of such troubles that the Iron 
Molders’ Union was organized .as early 
as 1873, with thirty charter members. 
The organization now numbers about 
475 members, and its present officers are 
Joseph F. Valentine, President ; David 
Robertson, Vice-President; Richard 
Burnett, Recording Secretary ; J. S. Col- 
lins, Corresponding Secretary ; Henry 
Dillon, Financial Secretary ;and Thomas 
Hedley, Treasurer. The association is 
a branch of the International Molders’ 
Union, and has the usual features of sick 
benefits, insurance, and the burial of in- 
digent members. 

The present difficulty dates from Oc- 
tober of last year, when the Molders’ 
Union notified the foremen of the differ- 
ent foundries that they would not be 
allowed to work on the floor unless they 
became members of the Union. This 
dispute remained without settlement, 
however, until December 13th, when 
the Engineers and Iron Founders’ As- 
sociation notified the Iron Molders’ Un- 
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ion of the termination of an agreement 
entered into August 30th, 1887, by which 
$3.50 for a day’s work of ten hours was 
made the minimum pay. After January 
Ist of this year the pay was to be re- 
duced to $3.00, according to this notifi- 
cation. The reason for this was the se- 
vere competition with Eastern firms, and 
the depressed condition of the business. 
The Union, however, declared that the 
competition that was ruining the foun- 
dries was not that of the Eastern firms, 
but the local competition among them- 
selves, and that a reduction of wages 
would simply make this competition 
more fierce. 

The Engineers and [ron Founders’ 
Association was an organization of the 
stronger foundries of the city, for the 
purpose of securing united action in the 
struggle with the Union, and comprised 
the following foundries : Union, Risdon, 
Fulton, National, Occidental, Byron 
Jackson’s, Golden State and Miner’s, 
Garratt’s, Industrial, City, and Pacific 
foundries. 

A conference betweenthe Association 
and the Union followed the receipt of 
this notice, and the following proposi- 
tions were made by the Association : 


First— That the Unionshall, at its next convention 
endeavor to secure for the shops a larger percentage 
of apprentices. 

Second—That the minimum rate of wages be fixed 
at $3 a day. 

‘Third—That apprentices, after their time had ex- 
pired, should work one year under instructions before 
being entitled to demand the minimum rate. 

Fourth—That all limitation on work be withdrawn. 

These terms were rejected by the Un- 
ion. They said that, while it might be 
true that the founders were suffering 
from competition and hard times, they 
themselves had also been suffering from 
the same causes. They pointed out the 


fact that one third of their membership 
had been out of work during the whole 
of the year 1889, and that large sums of 
money had been spent in taking care of 
their sick and disabled, owing to the 
prevalence of /a grippe. 
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Upon this refusal the Association 
changed front, and declared that it would 
no longer recognize the Union. The 
founders claimed that the Union had at- 
tempted to dictate to them how they 
should run their foundries, whom they 
should not employ, what wages they 
should pay, and how many apprentices 
they should have. They now announced 
their intention to run their shops to suit 
themselves, and that all wages should 
be paid by the hour instead of by the 
day. On February 21st they communi- 
cated this intention to the Union, an- 
nouncing that, it would go into effect 
on March toth. Before that time three 
molders in the Occidental foundry were 
discharged for limiting the day’s work 
at the direction of the Union, and this 
precipitated the struggle. 

On March 3d the molders in the shops 
of the Association went out on strike. 
There were 162 strikers, from the twelve 
shops, and with them 38 apprentices 
went out, though they were not mem- 
bers of the Union. The strike thus 
begun has now lasted five months 
without the least sign of agreement be- 
tween the parties. The molders in the 
Vulcan Iron Works went out with the 
others, but as this foundry did not be- 
long tothe Association, they afterwards 
went back to work there, leaving eleven 
foundries involved: about one quarter 
in number, though considerably more 
than that in value of output, of those in 
the city. 

The molders expected to force the 
foundries to terms by refusing to work 
for them, but in this expectation they 
have heretofore been. disappointed. 
Two weeks after the beginning of the 
strike the foundrymen made their first 
important move. On March 18th, 46 
molders from the Eastern States arrived, 
and were set to work in the foundries. 
The molders met this move by trying to 
gain over the importedmen. They suc- 
ceeded with 30, and sent them back 
East, leaving 16 to the founders. 


The siege regularly began now, 
Squads of strikers were detailed to watch 
the foundries, and others to follow the 
movements of the members of the Asso- 
ciation, that every move might be re- 
ported at headquarters. The founders 
have brought men from the East in large 
and small parties, have used every means 
to smuggle them into the city without 
the knowledge of the Union pickets, and 
have tried in every way to prevent the 
strikers having any communication with 
them after they arrived here. The 
foundries have worked with closed doors, 
and in some cases the men have been 
lodged and boarded inside the buildings, 
while in others they have been escorted 
to and from their work. 

The strikers have claimed that their 
only desire has been to talk to these men 
and reason with them about assisting the 
founders in their fight with the molders. 
The founders, on the other hand, claim 
that their desire is to protect the import- 
ed men from violence. Probably both 
sides are serious in their claims, but the 
course that has been pursued is the 
wisest one. The strikers feel that these 
men have deprived them of their oppor- 
tunity to gain a living, and it would be 
natural that a failure to win the import- 
ed men over by argument would lead 
them to acts of violence. 

The non-Union men have not been 
free from attack, as it is. During the 
earlier days of the strike quite a number 
of them were assaulted on the street, un- 
til it became necessary to obtain permits 
for them to carry pistols for their pro- 
tection. The strikers claim that these 
assaultshave been committed by persons 
outside of the Union. They say that 
they cannot control the actions of their 
sympathizers, and are therefore not re- 
sponsible for what they do. , 

In the majority of cases this is per- 
haps true, but in some cases the strikers 
have been recognized as the assailants. 
The truth probably is, that the leaders 
of the strike have used every endeavor 
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in their power to prevent violence. They 
are fully capable of seeing how such acts 
will discredit their cause, and are wise 
enough to try to avoid them. But the 
control of a large body of men, not accus- 
tomed to perfect self-control, and fight- 
ing for the rights of which they consider 
themselves deprived, is by no means an 
easy matter. The necessities of the 
case have impelled the leaders to keep 
alive the sense of irritation, and this has 
not served to render acts of violence 
improbable. 

While all this is true, it is equally true 
that the present strike has been marked 
by the slight amount of violence that it 
has engendered. There have been but 
two cases of loss of life resulting from the 
existing strained relations, and they re- 
sulted in less bitterness of feeling than 
might have been expected. The first un- 
fortunate affair is now being investigated 
in the courts, and therefore calls for no 
comment at the present time, beyond a 
reference to the influence of prejudice 
and sympathy, as shown by the wide 
variance of the testimony of different 
witnesses. The second occurred on a 
street car while an apprentice named 
Rideout was on his way home from work. 
The aggressor in the difficulty seems to 
have been the man who was killed, and 
this is the only case where the aggressor 
has been actually proved to have beenone 
of the strikers. The absence of violence 
has, of course, resulted from the fact that 
while the strikers have been out of em- 
ployment all this time, they have been 
receiving support from the Union, and 
thus theirnecessities have been provided 
for. Had this not been the case, the 
exasperation and consequent violence 
would undoubtedly have been incalcula- 
ble. 

During the continuance of the strike 
there has been one effort to effect a 
compromise. The Union sent the fol- 
lowing communication to the Associa- 
tion at the end of the fifteenth week of 
the strike: 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 14, 1890, 
To the Engineers and [ron Founders’ Association of 
San Francisco. 

GENTLEMEN : At a meeting of this Union held 
last evening, the following preamble and resolutions 
were unanimously adopted : 

WHEREAS, We have within the past twenty-four 
hours received positive and reliable information that 
the contracts for naval work will not be given by the 
Government to firms where the work of construction 
is likely to be delayed from any cause whatever, and 
whereas, the pretext of labor troubles in San Fran- 
cisco is likely to be used as an excuse by Secretary 
of Navy Tracy to award contracts for $3,000,000 
worth of work to Eastern firms, which otherwise 
would be performed in this city ; therefore be it 

Resolved, that our executive committee be instruct- 
ed to meet with a committee from the Engineers and 
Iron Founders’ Association, if they so desire, with a 
view to the adjustment of the present strike : and be 
it further 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to the Secretary of the Engineers and Iron Found- 
ers’ Association, requesting that he send usa reply 
as soon as possible, stating whether the Association is 
willing to meet with us, or not. 

By order of i. M. U., No. 164. 
JOHN COLLINs, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


The reply was sent on the following 
Monday, and read as follows: 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 16, 1890. 
Zo the Iron Molders’ Union, No, 164, San Francisco, 

GENTLEMEN: In answer to your communication 
of the 14th inst., our Association begs to state that 
the members of your Union left our employ on March 
3d without notice, and that we have employed others 
to take their places who are satisfactory to us ; and 
as we have not taken any action to prevent your 
members from working in our shops with all the just 
privileges of American citizens, we therefore do not 
know of anything to adjust, and for that reason see 
no occasion for a meeting. 

We join you in a hope that the cruisers will be 
secured for this Coast, and feel satisfied that the work 
can be completed here in a manner to reflect credit 
on this city. 

Respectfully yours, 
Engineers aud Iron Molders’ Association of Cali- 
fornia. By R. S. Moore, Secretary. 


The compromise that would have been 
agreed to by the molders has not been 
stated, as the proposed consultation 
came to nothing; but it is indicated in 
a circular sent out by the executive com- 
mittee to the trades unions of America., 


In this circular the following terms are 
mentioned as having been suggested, 
and are given apparently with the ap- 
proval of the committee. 

‘* There are six questions to be settled. Of these 
the manufacturers should give way in three, and the 
molders do likewise with the three remaining. Let 
the molders agree that the foreman, who represents 
the manufacturer’s interest in the shop, be not re- 
quired to join any union. There must be no limit 
on work, except the ability of the man to turn out 
work. The molders to accept nine hours’ work and 
nine hours’ pay, or eight hours’ work and eight heurs’ 
pay at the present standard of wages. The manu- 
facturers on their part to agree to the union molders’ 
right to refuse to work with-non-union molders ; the 
present apprentice system to stand until modified by 
the national convention in July, with the understand- 
ing that the molders make every effort to have it 
modified in a manner satisfactory to both sides ; and 
the standard wages to be $3.50 for ten hours’ work.” 


These terms were not proposed to the 
Association, however, and had they been 
they would probably not have been ac- 
cepted. The rumor about Secretary 
Tracy’s refusal to let the contract for 
the cruisers on account of the strike had 
been exploded by a telegram from the 
Secretary himself, and the Association 
was prepared to stand firmly to its posi- 
tion of refusing to recognize the Union. 
Since this time the situation has re- 
mained practically unchanged. The 
founders have continued to import men 
from the Eastern States, and the strikers 
have continued to try to win them over. 
In some cases they have been successful 
in this; and in all they claim to have 
won over about one hundred of the East- 
ern men, and sent them back home. In 
spite of this, the founders have undoubt- 
edly been gaining ground slowly, and 
now have probably about one-half as 
many men at work as they had before 
the strike. This certainly cripples them, 
and they are further hampered by the 
necessity of conducting their business 
in such manner as to be prepared for 
any move on the part of the strikers. 

Having completed the narrative of the 
facts of this long strike, we may indulge 
in a few considerations of the cause, re- 
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sults, and probable outcome of the strug- 
gle. As to the cause of the strike, the 
first trouble came from the demand ot 
the Union that the foremen should be- 
come members of the Union. The con- 
tention of the Union in this regard, as 
expressed by one of the strikers in con- 
versation with me, is that the foreman 
is interested in making as good a finan- 
cial showing as possible, in order to sat- 
isfy his employers. He therefore gets 
all he can out of the men, without refer- 
ence to their rights or interests, and 
also fails to act in the best interests of 
the apprentices. The Union probably 
thought it could regulate such matters 
better with the control over the foreman 
that would be gained by having him as 
a member. Besides this, there was the 
effort that all unions make to force all 
laborers in their trade into membership. 
This is justified on the ground of self- 
defense. The strength of the Union 
depends upon its control of all or nearly 
all the laborers in its branch of industry, 
and as it is making the fight for the ben- 
efit of all, it sees no injustice in com- 
pelling all to take part. 

This is a position, however, which 
all trades unions will, in time, find it 
necessary to abandon. Laborers may 
find it to their interest in the end to 
join the unions, and if they do it is 
right that they should join. But no per- 
son should be compelled or coerced into 
joining. If he desires, for any reason, 
to remain a non-union man, he has a per- 
fect right todo so, Unionists may say 
that they use no coercion ; they simply 
refuse to permit the non-union man to 
work with them. But do they not see 
that this is the same position as that of 
the employers, who say that they do not 
fight against the unions, they simply 
refuse to have union men work for them, 
or to have unions dictate tothem? The 
unions will probably not directly recede 
from this position ; but as trade organi- 
zation becomes perfected, the necessity 
for enforcement will become less. 
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The proposed reduction of wages by 
the founders may have been right and 
it may not. Thetrue measure of wages 
is the productiveness of labor, and if this 
becomes less, wages may be legitimately 
decreased. It was simply a question of 
fact whether the position of the found- 
ers was just. The position of the strik- 
ers on this point was unreasonable, or 
rather, unreasoning. To object toa re- 
duction of wages, whether or not the 
necessity for a reduction exists, is an 
untenable position. Yetastrike against 
a reduction of wages may be a justifiable 
one, as may a strike for an increase of 
wages. Had the Union met the propo- 
sition of the Association to reduce 
wages by a request for a conference that 
the necessity for such reduction might 
be investigated, their position would 
have been reasonable, and a refusal on 
the part of the Association would have 
put it in the wrong. 

It is for this reason that the subse- 
quent determination of the Association 
to refuse longer to treat with the Union 
was unwise. Trades unions are now a 
permanent feature of the industrial or- 
ganism, and have changed materially the 
relations of labor and capital. They 
stand as the champions of the rights of 
labor. And it is the right of the laborer 
to receive what his labor produces. It 
is further his right not to be led into 
demanding more than is justly due him, 
and the trades unions not infrequently 
fail to protect him in this right. They 
should stand not merely as his champi- 
ons against the aggressions of capital, 
but also against his own unwise and 
unreasoning action. 

The contention in regard to appren- 
tices was one of the secondary questions 
in this strike, but it has been a cause of 
dispute between all trades unions and 
all employers. The rule of the Iron 
Molders’ Union was to allow one ap- 
prentice to each shop, and one addition- 
al to every eight men. The Association 
demanded, in its communication of Feb- 
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ruary 2Ist, that the molders should en- 
deavor at the next convention of iron 
molders to secure a larger number of 
apprentices for the shops. The appren- 
tices are to serve for four years, and af- 
ter that the Union has permitted their 
employment in the shops for six months 
at reduced wages ; thereafter they are to 
receive the minimum wages of molders, 
—$3.50a day. The Association asked 
that the period of reduced wages be ex- 
tended to one year. 

The position of trades organizations 
in regard to apprentices has been criti- 
cised more severely than any other. 
They are accused of denying to Ameri- 
can youths the opportunity to learna 
trade, while they welcome foreign labor- 
ers with open arms. 

One of the striking mofders, with whom 
I conversed on this subject, and whose 
understanding of the labor situation 
would have put to the blush many a man 
whose opportunities for study have been 
far better, defended the Molders’ Un- 
ion in this particular. His claim was, 
that in regard to foreigners, they were 
compelled to accept them. If there is 
nothing against a man’s moral character 
the Union will take him in, and if he is 
employed in a shop where they are at 
work, the rules of the Union require 
them to take him in or leave the shop. 

In regard to apprentices, he claimed 
that the absence of any apprentice law 
in this State enabled the founders to 
take in boys without any agreement, and 
to keep them as long or as short a time 
as they please within the four years, 
limit. During the time they are inthe 
shop they are under the direction of the 
foreman, who has no interest in their 
welfare, and whose interest is solely to 
make the best possible financial showing. 
He therefore keeps them at work on the 
simplest work, to make the output as 
large as possible ; and at the end of four 
years, should he stay so long, the ap- 
prentice is no more capable to do a mold- 
er’'s work than he was when he came in. 
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Hardly one of the many molders in the 
shops before the strike had been appren- 
tices, and the employment of foreigners 
was necessary. 

As to the justice of this claim, I have 
had no opportunity of investigating. 
The interest of the foreman is naturally 
opposed to that of the apprentice ; but if 
the object of the unions is to improve 
the position of apprentices, the result 
would be accomplished more effectually 
by insisting upon their being taken only 
under a contract that would secure them 
the proper advancement, rather than by 
limiting theirnumber. I was informed 
that the unions had attempted this and 
failed, but it surely presents no greater 
difficulty than their present position. 
The desire to ligit the amount of work 
done by this poorly paid class of labor 
seems a more plausible explanation of 
the unions’ position. And this is un- 
doubtedly supplemented, to a certain ex- 
tent, by a desire to limit the supply of 
skilled labor. The last biennial report 
of the Labor Commissioner of this State 
gives the conditions under which ap- 
prentices are received inthe Union Iron 
Works, and if these conditions are car- 
ried out, they present the opportunity 
for a boy to learn the trade well. It is 
perhaps unnecessary to warn the reader 
against a confusion of the Union Iron 
Works, one of the foundries in the Asso- 
ciation, and known in connection with 
the building of the “ Charleston” and 
“San Francisco,” with the Iron Mold- 


ers’ Union, but the similarity of names 


might lead to some misconception. 

The apprentice problem is one that 
has become complicated, however, by 
the changes that have taken place in the 
modern industrial organism, and the sal- 
vation of the American youth now lies 
in the development of the technical 
school. Thorough education in any 


branch of trade is perhaps impracticable 
in such a school, but a more scientific 
foundation can be laid there than else- 
where, and upon such a foundation a 
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thorough knowledge of the trade can be 
built in a comparatively short time. 

As to what the result of the present 
strike will be, any statement can be at 
best but guesswork. The struggle still 
continues without any sign of abatement 
on either side. The Association is pos- 
sessed of almost unlimited capital, and 
is prepared to spend a large part of it in 
continuing the fight. The claim of the 
Union, that the money being spent by 
the founders in bringing men from the 
East, and in paying for their protection, 
is proof that the necessity for a reduc- 
tion of wages did not. exist, is wrong. 
The money being expended now is an 
investment, to establish their right to 
conduct their business without interfer- 
ence or dictation from the Union. It is 
not properly chargeable to running ex- 
penses, but to.an investment, the return 
for which will come in the future. 

Whether this investment is wise or 
not, is another question. I think that it 
is not. The Association may defeat the 
Union in the struggle. The indications, 
in my opinion, point that way, for they 
have passed the critical period. They 
have established their ability to get along 
without the members of this Union, and 
have been slowly but surely gaining 
ground, It is merely a question of time 
when they will be able to gain enough 
men, and work their foundries to their 
full capacity again. They have shown 
their willingness to spend the necessary 
amount of money, and their means are 
certainly ample. In time, the strikers 
will have been absorbed into other 
foundries or into other occupations, for 
the importation of Eastern men will 
have left the market overstocked in the 
iron trade. The siege will then be 
raised, and the strike will die out. 

Why, then, is the investment of the 
Association an unwise one? Because 
they have simply defeated one union. 
Unionism will still remain, and will still 
have to be dealt with. Labor organiza- 
tion is here to stay, and the founders 
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cannot avoid a recognition of this fact. 
The defeat of one union merely prolongs 
the struggle, for there will be another to 
deal with before many years have passed. 
The struggle can only be ended by an 
acceptance of the situation, and wisdom 
dictates an effort to employ the new 
force to the benefit of mankind. 

In the same sense the expenditures of 
the Union in support of the strike are an 
investment, and here too the question of 
the wisdom of the investmentarises. The 
Iron Molders’ Union in this city,— No. 
164, as it is called,—is one of the richest of 
the trades organizations. It has received 
very material support from other trades 
organizations in the city and throughout 
the country. In May last the executive 
committee announced that over $20,000 
had already been expended in the strike. 
Since that time the expenses have 
probably been not much less than that 
amount. Outside of these actual ex- 
penditures has been the loss of wages to 
the individual molders, amounting to 
over $20,000. Here, then, is a loss of 
$60,000, amounting to enough to pay the 
difference between the old wages and 
the proposed reduced wages to the whole 
body of the strikers for a period of two 
and one-third years. Has this expendi- 
ture, when coupled with the loss of occu- 
pation and the necessity for some of the 
men to learn a new occupation, been jus- 
tified ? 

The question really narrows down, or 
broadens out, to the question, Is astrike 
ever really justifiable? The lossto em- 
ployees in this State from strikes has 
amounted to over $350,000. In the whole 
country the loss on strikes amounted in 
1888 to $11,343,700 ; in 1887, to $15,380,- 
881. Here is a loss of over $26,500,009 
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in two years from strikes, and of this 
over $20,000,000 was lost in unsuccessful 
strikes. The loss tothe community from 
these strikes has been fully twice that 
amount, and from this loss the strikers 
again suffer indirectly. In the face of 
these facts, gan strikes be considered 


justifiable ? : 
The justification of strikes is found in 


their necessity. The industrial system 
is undergoing a change, and there is a 
general uplifting of the laboring classes, 
as there has in earlier times been an 
uplifting of each of the classes that 
stand above the laborer in the social 
scale. Such a period of upheaval is al- 
ways attended by convulsive movements 
in the social body, and the hardening of 
social classes renders these movements 
more severe at the present time. Inthe 
work of self-elevation, the laborer has 
found no effective weapon but the strike. 
A less offensive one might perhaps have 
been found, but at such a time the first 
efficient weapon that comes to hand is 
the best. And that the strike has effec- 
tively forced the organization of labor 
forward is undoubted. 7 

Labor \organizations have made mis- 
takes, — mistakes that have cost the 
laborers dear, and have been not less 
expensive tothecommunity. But organ- 
ized labor renders possible a more perfect 
social organism, and brings the laborer 
to a better understanding of his position, 
while forcing broader views upon the 
capitalist. Strikes are therefore an in- 
vestment in trade organization whose 
result justifies even their heavy expense, 
and the iron molders'’ strike in this city, 
whatever may be its outcome, will bea 
most beneficial experience for the com- 
munity. 

F. I. Vassault. 
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THE WHISPERING TELEPHONE. 


In the year of our Lord 2000, as fore- 
told by Edward Bellamy in that fascin- 
ating romance, ‘Looking Backward,” 
the hero is made to describe the people 
sitting in their private music halls and 


. theatres, in their luxurious boudoirs, and 


even in the privacy of their elegant bed- 
chambers, listening to the most ravish- 
ing music emitted from the throats of 
the twentieth century successors of 
Patti, to the sermons of great divines, 
the histrionic efforts of the great actors. 
That was all a dream, a prophesy to be 
realized in the dim future of that period 
whence the seer beheld the faint rays of 
that brilliant dawn. In another prophet- 
ic romance one of the characters is pic- 
tured as drawing a small instrument 
from his pocket, and attaching it to an 
electric wire, holding conversations with 
persons at a distance. 

There be those who are now “ looking 
forward,” watching with eager eyes and 
listening with strained ears to the her- 
alding of the accomplishments of the 
electrical marvels foretold in these ro- 
mances. Tothe man or woman of quick 
imagination there is nothing impossible 
or even improbable in these narratives. 
Even now the modern husbandman can 
discern the tender shoots of the coming 
harvest, and here and there he can see 
the ripe heads of the matured ears bend- 
ing with the weight of their golden 
grains, almost ready for the electrical 
harvester. 

Some of the imaginative wonders de- 
scribed by these writers are accom- 
plished facts. The transmission of song, 
instrumental music, speech, and even 
whispers, over many miles of almost 
infinitessimal wire, has beena matter of 
actual daily occurrence in this city, and 
scores,even hundreds of people, including 


many telegraphic and telephonic experts 
and scientists, have heard it and seen it, 
and have retired with bated breath and 
dazed brain to ponder over these phe- 
nomena. 

To the genius of James Andrew 
Christy the world owes the invention of 
a telephone of such marvelous power 
that the commercial telephone of today, 
which has become a necessity in every 
business house on the habitable globe, 
and an indispensable convenience and 
luxury in the household of those who are 
blessed with a fair share of this world’s 
goods, has become a crude laboratory 
experiment, and is as surely to disappear 
from the counting house and mansion as 
have the spinning wheel of our grand- 
mothers and the stage-coach of our fore- 
fathers ; and the telegraph of Morse as 
surely will become simply a matter of 
history. 

Let us pass to a sober statement of 
plain matters of fact. There is today in 
this city, and has been for many weeks, 
— the writer first saw it on the first day 
of June, 1890,—the telephone of the 
future, a perfection of all preceding tel- 
ephones, that is destined to supplant 
them all. This is a startling assertion, 
and { now proceed to demonstrate it by 
hard, cold, stubborn facts. 

The points of difference and superi- 
ority claimed for this telephone are that 
it is infinitely superior in all points of 
mere mechanical construction ; that its 
cost is infinitely less than that of any 
other telephone ; that it is both trans- 
mitter and receiver in the same instru- 
ment ; that it is infinitely more conven- 
ient and adjustable to the needs of the 
user ; that it can be detached from its 
connections in an instant, put in the 
pocket, carried to any point where there 
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is a wire, and almost as quickly connect- 
ed and operated, or it can be locked in 
a drawer until needed for use ; that it is 
almost impossible to injure it by acci- 
dental contact with furniture or fixtures; 
that it can be attached to a table or sim- 
ilar piece of furniture ; that it is instant- 
ly adjustible to the standing or reclining 
posture of the user. 

These claims will be understood more 
readily by a description of the appear- 
ance of the telephone. It consists of 
two parts: astandard, or holder, and the 
telephone proper. The standard consists 
of an upright hollow bar of metal, the 
lower part attached to the table upon 
which the instrument rests. To the 
upper part a second bar, about two feet 
in length, is so attached that it may 
swing in any direction in a horizontal or 
vertical circle. By this mechanism the 
adjustability of the telephone to any 
height or position is secured. To the 
outer extremity of this second arm the 
telephone is attached by means of asim- 
ple screw. Through the hollow upright 
and along the second arm the wire is 
conducted and attached to the telephone 
by another screw. 

The telephone proper consists of a 
metal mouthpiece, and a base to which 
the conducting wire is attached, and be- 
tween these two parts is the diaphragm. 

The discovery was suggested to the 
inventor by the aid of the simplest and 
rudest toy known to boyhood, involving 
the principles of the transmission of the 
waves of sound, whether through the 
atmosphere, over or through wires, or 
any conducting material or ethereal sub- 
stance. This toy is known to every 
school boy as the “ buzz,” and consists 
solely of a circular sheet of tin, with 
two_holes through it for the insertion of 
a piece of string. 

The invention of a magnet of pecul- 
larly wound construction, by which the 
lightest vibration, impulse, or disturb- 
ance conveyed by the voice, even to the 
slightest aspiration or inspiration, is con- 
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trolled, regulated, distributed and dis- 
persed over any telegraphic, or tele- 
phonic wire, and the rejection of the 
carbon plate diaphragm, are the essen- 
tial points of this new telephone. The 
diaphragm of this telephone is wholly 
non-magnetic ; a piece of tarred or other 
paper is just as effective as the “ won- 
derful sensitized carbon diaphragm.” 

Over the same wire, so small as to be 
almost invisible—no larger than the 
hair of one’s head — the slightest sound, 
even a whisper, is transmitted with per- 
fect distinctness of tone, and any num- 
ber of transmitters and receivers can be 
used over the same wire at the same 
time. The writer has stood with his ear 
close to the receiyer while speech, song, 
instrumental music and whistling were 
poured into the transmitter, and then 
walked away a distance of one hundred 
and fifty feet, around the corner of a 
wall partition, and distinctly heard and 
recognized the words and the air of the 
music. 

One hundred and eighty pounds of 
this gossamer filament of wire used in 
Christy’s telephone would extend a dis- 
tance of four hundred and fifty miles. 
With copper at an average of 20 cents 
per pound, the cost of the wire for the 
Bell, Edison, and other plants would be 
$36 a mile; with Christy’s whispering 
telephone, the wire would cost a trifle 
over $3.33 per mile, a difference in favor 
of the Christy telephone of eleven to 
one. Within two years the Thomson- 
Houston Company has used 718 tons of 
copper, and if they had the appliances of 
Christy’s telephone, they would have 
saved $325,000 worth of copper; for I 
am witness that this gossamer wire can 
be used to drive dynamos and motors as 
efficiently as the ordinary wires of the 
telegraph, or telephone, or those used 
for light, heat and power. 

Mr. Christy has devised a simple yet 
ingenious method of threading from 400 
to 500 of these almost invisible wires in 
an ordinary inch and a half gas pipe, 
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with the usual T-connections at every 
street corner or at every residence, im- 
bedding them in an insulating composi- 
tion of his own invention, and will put 
this simple and inexpensive conduit 
underground, alongside the curbing in 
our streets ; and through it he can pour 
torrents of electrical force,— this same 
terrible force which now  pulsates 
through the intricate network of over- 
head wires, disfiguring this as well as 
every other great city, and form a stand- 
ing menace to the life of every employee 
whose business obliges him to be in 
hourly contact and manipulation of 
them,— into every public building, man- 
ufactory, exchange, bank, hotel, count- 
ing house, and private residence, there 
to be converted by the magic power of 
the wonderful convertor into the mellow 
radiance of the incandescent light, the 
driver of the gigantic machinery of our 
great iron and_steel ship yards, rolling 
mills, sugar refineries, ana foundries, 
down tothe tiny motor which impels the 
jeweler’s and model-maker’s lathe, or 
the whirling, buzzing toy of the irre- 
pressible schoolboy, by the mere pressing 
of a button. 

Mr. Keely asserts that he has discov- 
ered “a condition of sympathetic vibra- 
tions associated with the terrestrial polar 
stream positively and negatively.” But 
Mr. Christy seems to have done more, 
when he shows us a motor weighing but 
eight pounds, which upon the application 
of the wires froma C. & C. battery of 
two cells, almost instantiy starts off at 
a recorded speed of 6,500 revolutions per 
minute, with a force equal to five horse- 
powers. He says that he will be able to 
demonstrate to the world shortly that he 
dispenses with the battery (a primary 
battery be it understood) altogether, and 
can replace it with the “great polar 
stream” of Mr. Keely. He has running 
a vibrating disc with a magnetic needle 
attached to his transmitter, which ro- 
tates at the rate of 120 revolutions a 
second, or 7,200 a minute. 
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When this motor was first tested in 
the machine shop’ where it was finished, 
the speed counter recorded 6,500 revo- 
lutions. In his own laboratory, con- 
nected with the poles of a primary bat- 
tery of his own handiwork and inven- 
tion, this tiny Hercules started off at a 
rate that was certainly not less than 
8,000 revolutions per minute, threaten- 
ing to rend the diminutive machine into 
fragments. It was not safe to makea 
permanent connection with the full force 
of the battery ; and, in the absence of a 
governor, Mr. Christy was forced to in- 
terrupt the circuit at very brief inter- 
vals. Even then this little giant, with 
thews of iron, steel and copper, drowned 
every other sound in the room with its 
fearful buzz, and its insignificant arma- 
ture was bathed in a shewer of flashing 
lightning that in the night time must 
have enabled the beholder to clearly 
discern every object in the room. In- 
deed, so fearful was its rage that it was 
thrown to the floor, and the steel shaft 
of its armature was thereby bent so far 
“out of true’ that it had to be taken to 
the machine shop for repairs. 

In the presence of such a motor as 
this, the gigantic roc, in the fascinating 
tale of Sinbad the Sailor, whose zrial 
flights became the vehicle for Sinbad’s 
deliverance from the Valley of the Shad- 
ow of Death, must shortly be trans- 
formed into the celestial commercial 
traveler, the electrical air-ship of the 
immediate future, whose daily and even 
hourly trips to the uttermost ends of 
the earth, to the gloomy and fever strick- 
en jungles and giant forests of the dark 
continent, and even to the eternally ice- 
bound poles of this great earth-magnet, 
shall be advertised in all the papers of 
the civilized world, as regularly and as 
much a matter of course as the time- 
tables of railroads or ocean greyhounds, 
as they strive to break the record over 
the watery wastes that divide continents. 

That other great genius, Thomas A. 
Edison, recently said that when the 
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hour shall strike that witnessed the har- 
nessing of the waves of the ocean and 
the torrents of Niagara to the dynamo 
and the electrical motor, then would 
come the millennial age of electricity. 
That hour has uttered ‘the first of its 
glad chimes ; the clockwork that impels 
the hammer has been contrived and set 
in motion by James A. Christy, and its 
thrilling cadences will soon be heard, 
like England’s famous drum-beat, around 
the world. But it calls all men, not to 
the harvest of war and desolation, but 
to the fields where the bayonet shall be 
fashioned into the sickle, the reaper and 
the harvester, and the sword be turned 
into a pruning hook, so that every man 
shall sit under his own vine and fig tree, 
with none to molest or make afraid. 
To such ends Mr. Christy has pledged 
the remainder of his life—which already 
has passed the limit of three score and 
ten, but like the ancient patriarch, his 
eye is not yet dimmed, nor his natural 
force abated, —and he expects to be- 
queath to the race for all time the ripe 
fruits of his labor and genius. 

In the OVERLAND MonrTHuLy for Octo- 
ber, 1889, in an article on “ The Sup- 
planting of Steam,” the writer said: 


Professor Elihu Thomson, whose writings and re- 
markable inventions place him in the very front 
rank of scientists, in a recent lecture on ‘* Ladies’ 
Night,” predicted “that it was possible to transmit 
the entire power of Niagara to Boston over a single 
telegraph wire at a pressure of 80,000 volts.” The 
reader will please bear in mind that this is Professor 
Thomson’s statement, not mine. Niagara’s water 
power has been variously estimated at from 5,000, - 
000 to 7,000,000 horses. Professor Cowles, inven- 
tor and electrical expert, roughly estimates the 
power at 16,600,000 horses. 


During the present week I have wit- 
nessed phenomena, experiments, practi- 
cal tests, and results, which in my delib- 
erate judgment amply warrant me in 
affirming that Professor Thomson’s 
startling assertion as to the amount of 
power that may be transmitted over a 
single telegraph wire from Niagara to 
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Boston is, if not true today, in process of 
actual demonstration in the modest lab- 
oratory of the inventor of the whisper- 
ing telephone. 

With the aid of this new force which 
the genius of James A. Christy has 
conquered to the service of man, the 
great fountain of electrical, or molecu- 


lar, or ethereal force which we know 
surges about the surface, if not extend- 


ing to the very core of the earth, in 
waves and currents that are indicated 
by the magnetic needle — I know that 
the “Age of Aluminum,” of which I 
wrote in the current number of “ Elec- 
tric Power” of New York is just at 
hand ; that the foreshadowings therein 
given, written long before I had even an 
inkling that such a man as James A. 
Christy had an existence, will soon be 
familiar facts in all the channels of trade, 
manufacture, and commerce; and that 
“the horrible pits of miry clay” that 
now minister to the wants of the model- 
ler and the brickmaker, are to be mines 
of wealth to the ironmongers and foun- 
dries, to the rolling mills, the ship yards 
and machine shops, that will literally 
beggar the Comstock bonanzas of silver, 
the mountains of gold, which must wane 
before the exhaustless, almost omnipres 
ent mines of clay lying on the surface of 
the globe, one-fourth of whose constitu- 
ents is the magic white metal and its 
compounds, that are to replace the cop 
per, steel, and iron of the world, and 
assist humanity to take another seven- 
league step in its hitherto weary march 
toward the glorified condition delineated 
by Bulwer Lytton in his delightful and 
veracious history of “The Coming 
Race.” 

A week ago I sent a description of 
this telephone to a lady who is one of 
the most cultured writers on this Coast, 
a journalist whose accomplishments 
adorn and grace the editorial and literary 
columns of one of the most influential 
and widely circulated dailies in Califor- 
nia outside of San Francisco. In re. 
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sponse, she makes confession of faith in 
these words: 

I have read the description of this new invention 
most carefully, and it seems most marvelous. It will 
revolutionize everything, if it can accomplish all that 
is claimed for it. It proves the world to be one vast 
‘* whispering gallery,’”’ wherein may be heard all that 
man has ever uttered, or woman breathed in softest 
words. I am one of those that believe that the 
marvels of the Universe are to be constantly unfold- 
ed, and that the very atmosphere we breathe, as well 
as the lightnings that flash along their electric path- 
ways, shall yet become the servants of man. 


I am neither a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet, neither am I the seventh son of 
a seventh son, born witha caul over my 
face, but I have in common with the 
many choice spirits like those that 
penned the above, that faculty of previs- 
ion that teaches me to know that man- 
kind has already entered upon a new 
epoch. I know, for I have seen,— have 
felt,—the very instruments that prove 
that the giant forces that encircle this 
globe are to be made the servants of 
man ; I know, I repeat, that a revolution 
in all the relations of human life, so far 
as they are dependent upon science and 
invention, is imminent. With this in- 
dustrial upheaval will come — indeed, it 
has come already —the breaking up of 
the foundations of the great deep of so- 
ciety and government, whose present 
insecurity rests upon the greater or less 
unwisdom of the rulers who govern 
solely with the mailed hand. 

I know now, as I have long believed, 
that the tides of the ocean, that twice 
daily rage and roar upon the coasts of 
continents and islands, are to yield up 
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their now wasted forces to the service 
of man. I know that the breakers and 
the surf that dash upon our extended 
coast line shall shortly pay liberal tithes 
into the treasury of the future rulers, 
whose “divine right” shall be stamped 
upon their sceptres, and wielded in the 
interests of the whole people. I know 
that the great rivers and the mountain 
torrents, fed by the glaciers of the lofti- 
est mountain tops, are to be harnessed 
obediently to man’s triumphal car. I 
know that the atmosphere we breathe, 
as my eloquent correspondent has said, 
the trackless ocean in which we live and 
move and have our being, shall shortly 
become the favorite means by which the 
divergent, competing, warring common- 
wealths of this globe shall be brought 
into still closer touch with each other, 
shall be brought face to face, shall clasp 
hands across the ever diminishing 
chasms that now divide them, and that 
then will be the beginning of the end 
when they shall learn the art of war no 
more. I know that the time is not far 
distant when the vast and ever increas- 
ing network of wires that serve to dis- 
till golden drops into private pockets 
or corporation treasuries, shall be the 
common inheritance of the common peo- 
ple. I know that these wires will, at the 
push of a button, give light, heat and 
power in residence, store and workshop. 

I have heard the faintest tones of this 
celestial music, and like Nehemiah of 
old, I am ready to exclaim: “ Lord, now 
let thy servant depart in peace, for mine 


eyes have seen thy salvation.” 
Alvan D. Brock. 
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THE FLIGHT OF HELEN. 


Now before the Paphian shrine 
Slow the wreaths of smoke entwine, 
While the laggard priestess toils, 
One by one, with fragrant oils 
The low, sputtering lamps to fill. 
For upon the windy hill 

Now the lovely goddess stands, 
With proud triumph in her eyes, 
Eager to make good her gage, 
And across the echoing lands 
Calls aloud her heart’s desire : 
“Helen! Helen!”—and the Loves, 
Fain to add impotent aid, 

Lift the chorus high and higher, 
While with sober pantomime 

Of her joyous mien they stand, 
Shouting through uplifted hand: 

“ Helen! Helen! it is time.” 


When the signal of her doom 
Stirred the stillness of the room, 
Starting from her purple bed, 
With wide eyes and troubled face, 
Helen stood and for a space 
Listened trembling in the dark. 
But as through the quiet place 
Once again the echo sped, 

Like the ebb of some great sea, 
Fear and-sin and memory,— 

All the terrors of her heart,— 
God-commande, backward rolled, 
And she knew her destiny. - 
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Then she went with eager feet, 

All her hair about her flowing, 
Swift her toilet to complete, 
Thinking only of the going. 
Soft-spun linen first she drew 

O’er her shoulders’ snowy fleece, 
Maiden girdle round her bound, 
Closely tied each high-laced shoe, 
Wound her brows and through her hair 
Wove loose sprays of myrtle blue. 
And at length when all was done, 
Maiden made again by fate, 

When the far-off glimmering sun 
Whitened in the cloudy East, 

With glad eyes and willing speed, 
From the past’s sweet burden freed, 
Forth she fared beyond the gates 
To where her eager lover waits. 


But the child, Hermione, 
Standing at the open door, 
Watched with growing fear to see 
How her mother decked her hair ; 
And the terror more and more, 
Grew, till now the toilet done, 
She is left within the place 
Listening still with piteous face 
To the footsteps fainter growing ; 
In her childish grief not knowing 
Half it bodes for good or ill, 
That the high gods have their will. 


Francts E.. Sheldon. 
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THE LOAN 


ALFRED Kirsy sat in his little study, in 
a state of mind bordering upon insanity. 
Before him was an old mahogany desk, 
its pigeon-holes bulging with odds and 
ends of notes, newspaper scraps, skele- 
ton plots, and all the other carefully gar- 
nered suggestions that comprise the 
working materials of a professional writ- 
er. Strewn around him were several 
unfinished manuscripts, and at his elbow 
were half a dozen letters that had come 
in that morning's mail. 

It needed only a glance over these let- 
ters to determine the nature of the young 
man’s dilemma. One of them was from 
his publisher, complaining of his delay 
in forwarding the last installment of the 
manuscript of his forthcoming book. 
Three more were from magazine editors, 
politely inviting him to furnish them 
with contributions promised (and in one 
case paid for), some months before. A 
fifth was from an old friend, the editor 
of a leading periodical, taking him sound- 
ly to task for his indolence, conjuring 
him, for the sake of his reputation and 
of his future, to roll up his sleeves and 
go to work : 


The day has gone by when writers could afford 
to lie back ontheir laurels. Talent nowadays means 
work. There are too many aspirants, and fairly well 
qualified ones, for literary distinction. The man 
who Crops out of sight for a short time is forgotten. 
You are still too young, Kirby, to be laid on the shelf. 
Laziness was always your besetting sin ; conquer it, 
or you will lose the respect of your friends, and all 
hope of regaining your popularity. 


From the sting of this concluding par- 
agraph of Van Winkler’s letter, Kirby 
had turned in relief to the sixth epistle, 
which was from an unknown reader and 
evidently in a woman’s hand, and which 
referred to his past work in terms of 
suchdelicate appreciation, and expressed 
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such confidence that the public would 
be recompensed for its present disap- 
pointment by productions of a still high- 
er type in the immediate future, that it 
pricked his conscience as none of the 
other letters had done. 

His thoughts reverted to Van Wink- 
ler’s letter, and a sense of hopeless des- 
pondency cameupon him. ‘ Overcome 
his laziness!” “Go to work!” indeed. 
As if the brain could be made to turn 
out ideas as atailor fashions a garment 


or an artisan shapes a piece of wood or 


iron. He had tried every means he could 
devise to compel the working mood that 
morning. He had sharpened all his pen- 
cils, filled his stylographic pen, and laid a 
quarter ream of blank paper before him. 
He had gazed into vacancy a half hour 
at a time, and walked the floor by the 
hour, but his mind was stilla blank. As 
a lastresort he had placed himself before 
a picture of Corot’s that hung on the 
wall beside his desk, and tried to find 
some inspiration in it; but although he 
had paid a high price for the painting, 
he was unable to see anything in it but 
a glimpse of flat blue sky, a bit of com- 
monplace landscape, and a few naked 
tree boughs, hopelessly untrue to nature, 
He was still standing before the picture 
and trying to detect the good points in 
it, wondering whether his appreciation 
of art had gone the way of his literary 
ideas, when there came a sharp rap at 
the door,and Dick Cunningham entered, 
without waiting for the formality of an 
invitation. 

“Well, Kirby, how goes it? Busy at 
work, as usual, I suppose ?”’ he sung out 
in a hearty voice, that nevertheless had 
an undertone of malignant satire run- 
ning through it, to Kirby’s sensitive 
ears. 
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“ Not exactly, Cunningham. Not so 
busy as I would like,” Kirby frankly re- 
plied. 

“Why, howis that, Kirby? I thought 

you had no end of calls for work. I hope 
you haven’t exhausted your market ?”’ 
and again the vein of hidden irony grat- 
ed on Kirby’sears. But he replied with 
the frankness that always characterized 
him, and which was one of his chief 
charms: 
~“T haven't exhausted the market, 
Dick, it’s rather the other way: the 
market appears to have exhausted me. 
I seem to have run myself out. There 
isn’t enough of me left to go round.” 

“That is unfortunate,” said Jack, but 
this time there was an unmistakeable 
ring of triumph in his voice, so that Kir- 
by looked up at him in quick suspicion. 
The young man attempted to divert his 
attention by a reference to the picture, 
before which they were both standing, 
“Wretched daub, isn’t it?” 

“Tt cost me a wretched sum,” said 
Kirby gloomily. “ It costs a good deal to 
have a Corot, and I cannot see that there 
is any great comfort in its possession, 
after all.” 


’ 


~—*£So that is supposed to be a Corot,” 


said Cunningham, looking sharply at the 
canvas. ‘ Who sold it to you?” 

“Old Isaacs, the picture dealer down 
on Street. Queer old fellow, but he 
contrives to get hold of some valuable 
work,” 

“ Well, it may be a Corot, and it may 
not be,” commented the visitor. “I 
suppose there is about one chance in 
seven that you ‘ve got hold of the gen- 
uine article.” 

“ The signature is there in the corner ; 
you can see for yourself,” returned Kir- 
by, with dignity, for he did not take 
kindly to Cunningham’s strictures on 
his new acquisition, little as he liked the 
picture himself. 

“ Yes, the name is there,” replied Dick, 
after stooping and examining the corner 
of the canvas. ‘‘ And I’ve no doubt 
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that it is the old man’s genuine signa- 
ture; but who is to vouch that the pic- 
ture is from his hand ?” 

“1 don’t see —”’ began Kirby, but his 
friend interrupted him: 

“Then you have never heard how 
Corot used to sign acanvas for any of 
his pupils that chose to ask him? It’s 
a historical fact, I assure you. Jolly old 
fellow, he was; genuine benefactor of 
humanity, in a new and original way; 
for the poor beggars contrived to get 
good prices for pictures nobody would 
have looked at, if Corot’s name had n’t 
been in the corner. It came out after a 
while, and there was no end of a row 
about it in certain quarters, but the good 
old man went down to his grave blessed 
by the fellows he had helped, and none 
the worse in pocket while he lived. Nice 
old chap, Kirby, but confoundedly lazy : 
for all the world, like you.” 

Cunningham waited a few minutes for 
this remark to take effect, and again ad- 
dressed Kirby, who was still looking 
moodily at the canvas. _ 

“Why can't you be as generous, Kir- 
by? Here you are, embarrassed by de- 
mands for work that you don’t feel in- 
clined to do, and here am I, endowed 
with a boundless working capacity and 
brains only a degree inferior to yours: 
I can reel out eight thousand words a 
day on any subject, and spin yarns like 
a sailor; but the trouble is that I have 
no market. With your name attached 
to my stuff, I could place it as fast as it 
was turned out.”’ 

Kirby was about to repudiate this ex- 
traordinary proposal, when his eye fell 
on Van Winkler’s letter, and his heart 
sank at the thought of others that were 
sure to follow it. Cunningham saw his 
weakness, and shrewdly took advantage 
of the moment : 

“Tt would be only a passing make- 
shift, Kirby. Tide you over a dull time 
and give you a chance for a rest, while 
it would set me on my feet. Nobody 
need ever know it but ourselves. You 
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could look over my work, and make sure 
that I did n't grind out anythmg you 
might object to fathering. I ‘ll go shares 
with you on the profits. After all, why 
should n’t a name be an article of indi- 
vidual ownership, as well as any other 
commodity, and why should n’t a man 
realize on it, as well as on any other pos- 
session?” 

The tempter was strong, and the vic- 
tim was weak. In the end Kirby yielded, 
and put from his mind the letter from 
his unknown correspondent. Cunning- 
ham took up his quarters in the same 
lodging house, and gave himself up to 
the most energetic literary labors. 
Kirby no longer spent his time cudgel- 
ing his brain over sheets of blank paper, 
but took life easily, and reaped the well- 
earned reward of his past labors. 

For some time after ‘this unique ar- 
rangement was put into practice, Kirby 
was harrassed by a secret misgiving, 
which he naturally shrank from confid- 
ing to Dick, that his reputation might 
suffer from the change. He was exas- 
perated. to find that it was enhanced. 
A magazine editor, who had entered a 
mild protest against the weak manner 
and inconclusive plot of a story Kirby 
had sent him a few months before, 
hastened to signify his emphatic ap- 
proval of one that had come from Dick 
Cunningham's hand. People who had 
never noticed him before began to point 
him out as “that very clever young man 
who writes such capital stories and 
sketches of Western life, you know.” 
Men and women who had hitherto passed 
him by with a slighting recognition, 
now invited him to their houses, and 
repeated his most commonplace utter- 
ances, as if they had the wit and force 
of epigrams. Demands for his work 
came from all quarters of the country, 
and even from abroad ; and although, at 
Cunningham’s suggestion, they raised 
their prices, there was no abatement of 
popularity. 

As time rolled by, Kirby, who had 
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honestly expected to resume his pen 
after a reasonable period of rest, post- 
poned the fulfillment ef this purpose to 
an indefinite date in the future. The 
habit of indolence grew upon him. At 
the time when he had first entered into 
the compact, he had been oppressed by 
a feeling of guiit, and tried to put the 
matter from his mind, or to regard it as 
a huge joke, for which he would some 
day atone by years of serious effort. 
Now he began to question why he should 
ever again exert himself to take up what 
had grown.to be so irksome and distaste- 
ful to him, when Cunningham did his 
work so well, and provided him with an 
ample and assured income. He no 
longer troubled himself to read the man- 
uscript that Cunningham sent out, and 
even the labor of signing his name to the 
type-written matter so wearied him, that 
he seriously discussed the feasibility of 
having his signature engraved, and ap- 
plied with a stamp. 

Dick Cunningham, relieved from his 
financial embarrassments, and possessed 
of an abundant income, began to enter- 
tain social aspirations; and as he was 
really a very agreeable young man, of 
pleasing address, and ten times as good- 
looking as Kirby to the superficial ob- 
server, it was not long before he became 
a general favorite in society. It often 
happened that the young men met at the 
same houses. These encounters were 
not at all agreeable to Kirby. Dick had 
a way of slyly punching him in the ribs 
as he passed, and in a variety of ways 
kept him constantly reminded of their 
hateful secret. It seemed to Kirby, at 
length, that he could never receive a 
compliment, or hear a reference to his 
literary work, that he was not certain to 
meet Dick Cunningham’s significant 
look, saying, as plainly as words: 

“What fools they all are? Don’t we 
hoodwink them finely, old fellow ?” 

A day came when Kirby was appalled 
at the discovery that he and Cunning- 
ham had fallen in love with the same 
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woman. Judith Brewster was a large- 
eyed New England girl, with intellectual 
tastes and the sweetest face and gentlest 
manner in the world, who had come to 
the Pacific Coast with an invalid rela- 
tive; and she received the attentions of 
both young men with the most charm- 
ing innocence, and the most remarkable 
impartiality. If at one moment she 
seemed attracted by Cunningham’s su- 
perior good looks, high spirits, and ready 
speech, at another time she looked with 
even more interest into Kirby’s more 
thoughtful face, or listened to his intel- 
ligent conversation. The young men 
paid her most assiduous court, each after 
his own particular fashion. Kirby 
brought her books and flowers, and oc- 
casionally took her out to hear some able 
lecturer, or conducted her through por- 
tions of the town where the most curious 
phases of life to be found in a cosmopol- 
itan city were revealed to an observant 
visitor. Dick Cunningham, on the other 
hand, brought her expensive confections 
and fruits, and took her for drives and 
to the theater. These expenses told 
severely on the income of the latter 
young man, and it was not long before 
he decided upon a new adjustment of 
the spoils of the joint partnership. 

“Tt isn’t fair, Kirby, for me to do all 
the work, and have only half the pay,” 
he began one day, when Kirby had 
stepped in to attach his signature toa 
sketch of adventure that Dick was on 
the point of sending to a sporting jour- 
nal. ‘“ Hereafter you'll have to be satis- 
fied with two-fifths of the receipts.” 

“Very well,” said Kirby, who was 
nothing of a financier,— and who never 
troubled himself about the future. ‘“ But 
what is this, Dick? How do you come 
to be furnishing matter to the Fisher- 
man’s Fun? Isn't that a queer sort of 
journal for us to be contributing to?”’ 

Kirby, to do him justice, was very 
modest in putting questions connected 
with the partnership, and always em- 
ployed the plural pronoun. 
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“Qh, that’s all right,” replied Dick, 
impatiently. ‘One can't always keep 
strung up to the highest notes of the up- 
per register. I’ve often thought that 
was the reason you played out so soon, 
Kirby. You were forever soaring above 
everybody's head. The /isherman's 
Fun isn't such a bad lot ; pretty decent 
sort of paper, on the whole, and it pays 
better than a good many publications 
that pretend to be first-class. I think 
We'll keep on with them.” 

Having succeeded in his first raid on 
Kirby’s income, it was not to be expect- 
ed that an enterprising young financier 
like Dick Cunningham would stop there. 
Kirby found himself gradually cut down, 
five per cent at a time, until his receipts 
dwindled toa bare living figure ; while 
Dick subsisted on the fat of the land, and 
paid more zealous court than ever to 
Miss Brewster. 

Kirby bore these impositions the more 
patiently, because he found himself ina 
strange and distressing predicament, 
which it required all the courage that he 
could muster to face. Miss’ Brewster 
had gone so far as to confess to him that 
what had first attracted her to him was 
his literary talent. Now Kirby, although 
placed in a very equivocal position by 
yielding to a temptation that had been 
presented to him in a weak moment, was 
at heart a conscientious man, and he had 
been smitten with the fear that the in- 
tellectual gifts that had attracted Miss 
Brewster’s attention might be Dick 
Cunningham’s:and not his own. To as- 
certain the date at which her interest 
had been awakened was a very deli- 
cate matter, and required courage and 
decision on his part ; but he was resolved 
to investigate the matter, and if it should 
transpire that he was reaping a tribute 
due to his partner, he was firmly deter- 
mined to retire from the field, and pos- 
sibly abandon literature altogether, leav- 
ing Cunningham to shift for himself. 

At this juncture Cunningham brought 
his cruelties to a climax, by announcing 
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his intention of claiming the entire re- 
ceipts thenceforth. 

When Kirby faintly expostulated, Dick 
assumed an injured air, and told him that 
he had better do his own work; and on 
one occasion, when the putative author 
was short of money to pay his barber's 
bill, he did make a desperate atternpt 
to write once more and thus regain his 
independence; but he found that his idle 
and enervating life, with long disuse of 
his mental faculties, had left him half 
imbecile. After this he took to shav- 
ing himself, from motives of economy, 
and as he was not an expert in the ton- 
sorial art, his face began to show so many 
scratches and scars as to give him quite 
a sanguinary look, and it was whispered 
about that Kirby was falling into doubt- 
ful habits and consorting with queer peo- 
ple, a rumor that was helped on by sun- 
dry innuendoes from Cunningham. 

The deception that they practiced was 
having a baleful effect on both men. 
The human mind is like a garden of 
flowering plants: the more blossoms we 
cull, the more bud and unfold to take 
their place ; once let the blossoms remain 
unplucked for any space of time, and the 
garden will grow sere and yellow ; while 
nature, struggling to perpetuate types 
against every odd, will bring forth a rank 
and unwholesome growth, that soon de- 
stroys thegarden’scomeliness. So Kirby, 
harvesting none of his ideas, found his 
thoughts growing stale and musty, while 
the creative faculty was fast falling into 
decay, and a weedy growth of common- 
place sentiments choking down origi- 
nality, as hisattentions became absorbed 
with the shallow details of everyday ex- 
istence. Cunningham, rising to sudden 
prosperity by trafficking on the reputa- 
tion of another man, soon wearied of the 
effort of maintaining the high standing 
Kirby had always observed, became in- 
different to the demands of publishers 
whose favor he had at first been zealous 
to win, and following the bent of his 
own taste, which was not of a very high 


order, commenced to stray through de 
vious and peculiar literary paths,-as we 
shall see. 

Meantime, Kirby entered upon a pe- 
culiar experience, which puzzled him 
not a little. Men who had taken him 
cordially by the hand the month before, 
commenced to shun him or openly to cut 
him. A class of young fellows whom he 
had never known before, and was not in 
theleast desirous to know, sought him out 
and claimed him as oneof them. In the 
reputable houses where he had been ac- 
customed to seek recreation, he was 
coolly treated, and it galled him to ob- 
serve that when they met in public, even 
Dick Cunningham assumed a distant 
air, and refrained from the sly digs and 
knowing looks with which he had been 
accustomed to greet him. Had Kirby 
been a more worldly man he might have 
had his suspicions aroused by this very 
circumstance, but it was not until he one 
day overheard a conversation between 
two young society swells, that he had 


the slightest inkling of whither he was. 


drifting, with Dick Cunningham at the 
helm. 

“ Awfully bright fellow, that Kirby!” 
said one. ‘“ Writes those racy stories 
for the Street and Gutter.” 

“ Awfully!”’ returned the other. ‘ Peo 
ple have to be dweadfully discweet, now- 
adays. There isn’t a wich piece of 
scandal going but Kirby is suah to dwop 
on it.” 

Kirby's ears buzzed and his brain 
whirled. “Street and Gutter ! Scandal!”’ 
What in the world had Cunningham 
been doing? What an outrageous im- 
position on his own confidence! He 
thanked Heaven that he had ‘already 
decided to make a clean breast of the 
whole affair to Judith Brewster, else he 
might always have had a misgiving that 
he had been governed by a less credita- 
ble motive in making the confession ; 
and he took himself directly to the house 
where Judith resided. 

He was obliged to wait, for a consider- 
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able length of time before Miss Brewster 
made her appearance, and it seemed to 
him that he could hear the murmur of a 
low-voiced but excited conversation car- 
ried on in an adjoining room. When 
this sound ceased there was a flutter of 
woman’s garments in the hall,and Judith 
came in, with eyes red and wet. Kirby 
was not a selfish fellow, and these tokens 
of sorrow in the woman he loved put all 
thoughts of his own worries from his 
mind. 

“Miss Judith, I beg of you, tell me 
what is the matter?” hecried in genuine 
concern. 

“ You may well ask, Mr. Kirby, when 
you are the cause of it?” and the girl 
stifled another sob, and tried to look at 
him with the severity he deserved. 

““T? What have I done ?” exclaimed 
poor Kirby, whose conscience was clear, 
save for these faults of omission that 
have been specified. 

“ Those dreadful things you have been 
writing. I used to like the things you 


-wrote, but I never saw an author change 


as you have. These last—TI haven't 
seen them myself, but they are town 
talk, and my aunt says that I must never 
see you again. She says that no decent 
girl should ever be seen in your com- 
pany. Oh dear, how could you do it!”’ 

Judith,” said Kirby, going up to the 
grief-stricken girl, and possessing him- 
self of her hand, for matters had pro- 
gressed fast between them of late, and 
he had every reason to believe that she 
knew of his love for her, and cherished 
some tender feeling for him in return. 
“ Judith, suppose I could persuade you 
that I was not responsible for these ter- 
rible things that have appeared ?”’ 

“TI don’t see how that could be possi- 
ble?” said the girl, hopelessly. ‘“ Even 
that nice Mr. Cunningham, who used to 
be your bosom friend, has confessed to 
aunt that he has expostulated with you 
time and again about these things, and 
that nothing he said had any effect up- 
on you.” 


“Jack Cunningham!” roared Kirby. 
“The rascal !”” 

“Even if he is a rascal,— and I hope 
he is, for then my aunt will not insist 
upon my marrying him, as she has been 
doing,— I do not see how that is going 
to help you, Mr. Kirby. And you used 
to write so differently. Do you know, I 
once wrote to you about your work be- 
fore I knew you?” 

“Was it about a year ago, at a time 
when I had not published much of any- 
thing for a considerable time? ”’ 

“Yes,” said Judith shyly. 

“Tf I had only heeded what you 
wrote!” said Kirby sadly. “I turned 
my back on my good angel that day.”’ 

Kirby sat in deep reflection for sev- 
eral minutes; then a happy idea struck 
him. 

“Miss Judith,” he said, “could you 
persuade your aunt to accompany you 
down to myrooms? I havea little par- 
lor there, and I assure you it is a very 
respectable place.” 

“JT will see,” said the girl doubtfully, 

Kirby never knew what arguments 
were employed to persuade the maiden 
aunt of the propriety of this step, but he 
strongly suspected that the niece ap- 
pealed to her strong sense of justice, 
handed down from a line of Puritan 
grandfathers, who never burned any but 
witches without atrial. At all events, 
it was not long before the two ladies 
appeared, ready for the street. The 
maiden aunt was too badly troubled with 
rheumatism to walk that day, and her 
ailment was so accelerated by the pros- 
pect of being compromised by an appear- 
ance in company with such a question- 
able young man, that Kirby called a cab, 
although his’ lodgings were but a few 
blocks away. Arrived there, he placed 
them in his little sitting room, and 
stepped into the adjoining room, which 
was the study in which we first found 
him, after enjoining upon the two ladies 
the necessity of perfect silence. 

“] don’t pretend that Iam going to 
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appear before you in a creditable light,’ 
he explained, “ but if you will give your 
careful attention to what transpires in 
the next room during the ensuing half 
hour, I think you will be persuaded that 
I am more sinned against than sinning.” 

It was already about the hour that 
Dick Cunningham was accustomed to 
put in an appearance. Kirby had left 
the door ajar, and it was but a short time 
before that worthy made his appearance. 
Dick’s eyes brightened at the sight of 
Kirby. He had a little scheme of his 
own to unfold, and heat once proceeded 
to business. 


“Aha, Kirby! I was wanting to see 
you on a matter of business.” 
“T am here.” 


Cunningham ought to have known 
that the quiet tone and composed man- 
ner boded ill for the success of his plan, 
but he went on in perfect confidence 
that he should succeed in this as in all 
his other business transactions with 
Kirby : 

“You have a nice ranch up country, 
Kirby ?” 

“Yes.” 

This ranch was all that Kirby had to 
show for his years of continuous effort, 
for he had always been a free-handed fel- 
low, whose impecunious friends left him 
without much ready cash for investment. 


“Well, Kirby, you'll have to sell that - 


ranch, or mortgage it. I want more 


money.” 

“The dickens you do!” Kirby con- 
trived to say. 

“When I went into this partnership 
affair, undertaking to sustain your work 
while you went into a species of mental 
hibernation, I did n’t realize the drain it 
would be on me. Between youand me 
Kirby, it has been twelve months since 
this thing ’s been going on, and it’s my 
opinion you will never write again.” 

“ Never write again!” Kirby felt that 
if he could only get his fingers on a pen 
that moment, he could burn Cunning- 
ham alive. 
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“ Therefore,’ proceeded Dick, ap- 
proaching his point cautiously, watch- 
ing Kirby out of the corners of his eyes. 
“T will offer you one of two alterna- 
tives.” 

“Let us hear them,” replied Kirby, in 
a stifled voice. 

“Tf you want me to do your work any 
longer, you must either pay me a fixed 
sum in addition to the revenue it brings, 
or you must agree to give up all claim 
to Miss Brewster’s hand. You don’t 
want to lose your reputation, Kirby. I 
advise you as a friend to pony up the 
cash.” 

Had either of the men been less in- 
tent on the subject under discussion, 
they might have heard a stifled exclama- 
tion from the adjoining room, as Dick 
made this bald proposition. Kirby, it 
must be confessed, was in such a state 
of righteous indignation that he forgot 
all about the ladies. 

“Keep up my reputation? My repu- 
tation! You bare-faced scoundrel, you 
dare to name my reputation to me, do 
you, after dragging it inthe dirt? I’ve 
a mind to expose you before the whole 
community; and take the consequences. 
You think I’ll let you go on making 
money through the use of my name in 
this disreputable manner. No, sir. NO, 
SIR! Not for ten thousand times the 
whole beggarly sum that you’ve been 
making. Not if I am obliged to takea 
pick-ax, and go to work on the streets 
to make a living. Oh, you contemptible 
rascal, I'll give you precisely an hour to 
take your traps and get out of here, or 
I’ll fire them into the street and send 
you after them.” 

As Cunningham darted from the room, 
to escape this fire of righteous indigna- 
tion, Kirby remembered the presence 
of the ladies in the next room, and was 
smitten with a sudden terror, for he was 
dimly conscious that he had garnished 
his conversation with some expressions 
scarcely proper for ladies’ ears. But 
when he appeared, contrite, in the door- 
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way, so inconsistent are women, or rath- 
er so engrossed by the main considera- 
tion in a case, and indifferent to the 
means that are used to attain it, that 
they greeted him with radiant faces. 
His weakness, to call it by a mild name, 
in sanctioning the traffic in his literary 
reputation, they wholly overlooked ; his 
tempest of rage, and the questionable 
language he had used in venting it, they 
secretly applauded. It was enough for 
them that he had established his own 
good morals by a savage onslaught upon 
the man who had attempted to corrupt 
the public in his name. 

Kirby himself was the first to remind 
them of his delinquinces, when they 
were again seated in the cab and on the 
way home: 
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“But, my dear,” he said to Judith, 
whose small hand he had possessed with 
the full consent of her elderly relative, 
‘‘you must understand exactly the full 
measure of my guilt. I have deliber- 
ately sanctioned the use of my name, 
attached to another man’s work: a spe- 
cies of literary forgery, none the less in- 
iquitous because I myself profited by 
the fraud. The worst of it is, that I let 
Cunningham do the thing because I 
seemed to have lost all the ability I ever 
had. Just now I feel capable of doing 
great things with my pen: but whether 
I shall retain the power — ” 

“You will,” said Judith, smiling up 
into his face with the most unquestion- 
ing confidence. 

And he did. 

Flora Haines Loughead. 


THE INSTITUTION OF THE 


THE primitive religions of all Indo- 
European peoples are based upon the 
observation of nature and of natural phe- 
nomena. There is not a god of the re- 
ligions of India, Greece, or Rome, which 
is not the embodiment of a conception 
of some aspect of nature, or of some oc- 
currence in nature, unless we except, as 
in the case of the Romans, the deifica- 
tion of certain qualities attributed to 
these gods. The elements especially, 
earth, air, fire, and water, figure promi- 
nently in the mythology and religion of 
all these peoples. 

Sex, too, was attributed to these gods ; 
the stronger and fiercer elements were 
regarded as males, the weaker and kind- 
lier elements, or even their gentler as- 
pects, as females. The earth, as pro- 
ducer of all living and growing things, 


was naturally conceived of as a goddess ; . 


VESTAL VIRGINS AT ROME. 


the sky, which by its rain and sunshine 
aided in the birth and growth of all 
things, was regarded as a god. 

The element of fire is, among all 


these peoples, represented in a two-fold 


division, the raging, destructive fire, 
which annihilates everything in its path 
leaving desolation behind it, and the 
beneficent, kindly fire, which warms us, 
cooks our food, and makes home cheer- 
ful and comfortable. 

To the Romans these two contrary 
conceptions were represented by the god 
Volcanus, and the goddess Vesta, thefor- 
mer representing the devouring element, 
and the latter the kindly, beneficent ele- 
ment. 

The name of the goddess Vesta is 
identical with the Greek Hestia, and is 
derived from a root vEs, which signifies 
bright, fiery, while the goddess herself 
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represents the gleaming hearth, and 
primarily the hearth as the central point 
of the family circle. 

The importance of the hearth and its 
fire, at all times and in all lands, is so 
apparent to every one that it need not 
here be especially dwelt upon: the dif- 
ficulty of procuring fire, even a century 
ago, led to numerous devices for prevent- 
ing it from dying out, and a visit to a 
neighbor’s house to borrow fire was not 
at all an unusual event. The modern 
inventions which have taken the place 
of steel and flint and the box of tinder, 
while not really lessening the impor- 
tance of fire itself, have certainly dimin- 
ished the appreciation of its importance, 
so that one may actually be startled, as 
I myself was some years ago, on meet- 
ing the following inscription on a sign- 
board in Holland, “ WATER EN VUUR TE 
Koop, —water and fire to sell,—the 
meaning of which was that poor people 
might there, for a small sum, procure a 
piece of glowing peat and a kettle of hot 
water, with which to prepare their hum- 
ble meals. 

The importance of the hearth and its 
fire to the ancient Romans, however, 
deserves a much more extended notice ; 
for, aside from its simple prosaic impor- 
tance as the place where food was 
cooked, there were many other and high- 
er ideas centering about the hearth. 
Those familiar with Juvenal’s first satire 
will remember that the poor parasite 
there mentioned, who does not succeed 
in obtaining an invitation to dinner, is 
forced unwillingly to buy some fire with 
which to cook his lonely dinner of cab- 
bage. But this was surely the excep- 
tion, and the parasite was surely not a 
good Roman citizen, for the citizen usu- 
ally had a home, and of this home the 
chief feature was the glowing hearth. 

The Roman house consisted originally 
of one large rectangular room, with a 
rectangular opening in the roof to per- 
mit the entrance of light and the egress 
of smoke from the fire. Under this 
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opening in the roof was a cistern in the 
floor, to catch such rain as fell through 
the opening, and immediately behind 
the cistern, to one entering by the front 
door, stood the family hearth. The 
very room received its name, atrium, — 
the black room,— from the discoloration 
of .its walls and ceiling by the smoke 
from the hearth. Around the atrium 
were grouped in later times the other 
rooms of the house; but the chief and 
significant part of the Roman house was 
then and always remained the atrium. 

In this room and on its hearth, in 
early times, all the meals of the family 
were cooked, and in this room they 
were eaten, each meal in itself consti- 
tuting an act of worship to Vesta, for 
whom some choice bit was always de- 
posited upon the hearth. Behind the 
hearth stood the marriage bed, and in 
niches or cupboards connected with the 
hearth, and often forming a part of it, 
were kept the penates, or household 
gods. By the hearth, decorated with 
flowers and garlands, all family festivi- 
ties were celebrated ; onthe hearth cen- 
tered all the dear recollections of home. 
Here the bride was received by her hus- 
band, and, furthermore, she brought with 
her a pan of glowing coals and a basin 
of water, significant of the new duties 
and responsibilities she was about to 
take upon herself. Here sat the house- 
wife Lucretia spinning amongst her 
maids when Collatinus and Tarquin re- 
turned from Ardea to see how their 
wives were employing themselves during 
their absence, and here the Roman re- 
ceived his guests and welcomed them. 
The banished Roman was said to be 
cut off from fire and water. The fire on 
the hearth, which was kept constantly 
burning, was extinguished at the death 
of the head of the family, as emblematic 
of the dismemberment and extinction 
of the family. In short, from these and 
a host of other circumstances, we see 
the importance attached by the Romans 
to the family hearth. 


= 
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The fiction of the Roman state was 


‘that it consisted of a number of families 


related to the governing head, exactly as 
the various members of the family were 
related to their paternal head ; in fact, 
the Roman government may be said to 
be based on paternal government. 

For this reason the state, representing 
one huge family, received most of the 
peculiar attributes of the family, and 
among them, the hearth and penates, 
which thus gained a national as well as 
a family significance. 

What is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business,— therefore the state 
could not entrust the guardianship of its 
hearth indiscriminately to the care of the 
people, (for evenin the family the hearth 
was the wife’s especial care,) but must 
have regularly appointed guardians who 
should be responsible with their lives for 
theirtrust. The guardians thus appoint- 
ed were the Vestal virgins. 

Fire and water are in their nature pur- 
ificatory ; not one festival of purification 
was celebrated at Rome without the as- 
sistance of the Vestals ; naturally there- 
fore, the guardians of the sacred fire and 
priestesses of the ceremonies of purifi- 
cation must themselves be pure, and as 
the best and noblest thing Rome pos- 
sessed was her sons, so her purest pos- 
session was her daughters. 

Another explanation has been given 
for the choice of maidens, to the effect 
that the Romans were a nation of herds- 
men ; and since the boys could not be 
spared from the fields, the girls alone 
were left to tend the fire. The same 
authority which offers this explanation 
would have us believe that the fire of 
Vesta on the public hearth was origin- 
ally intended simply as a source from 
which each family might procure fire in 
case the home fire became extinguished. 
If this were really so, why did the Ro- 
mans exercise such care in preserving 
the fires at their home ? Is it not remark- 
able that the Romans had no ceremony 
of bringing fire from the public to the 
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private hearth illustrative of the original 
purpose of the institution? Tradition 
claims that the original fire was brought 
by AEneas from Troy. to Italy, and this 
tradition must have been known to Vir- 
gil; but when the followers of A‘neas 
were wrecked, it never occured to them 
to kindle their fires from the fire of Ves- 
ta: they kindled it with a spark froma 
stone. 

Wherever the true inwardness of the 
service of Vesta is revealed, we finda 
strong element of purification in it, and 
perhaps the reason for this may be eas- 
ily explained. In the earlier years of 
Rome the climate must have been even 
more deadly than at present; lack of 
proper drainage, the presence of stagnant 
marshes within the city limits, are alone 
evidence enough on this point ; but when 
to this is added the testimony of the an- 
cients and the testimony of modern ar- 
chzeologists who have discovered that 
in almost every ward of the city altars.to 
the goddess of fevers, an altar to the evil 
eye, a grove to Mefitis, no one can pos- 
sibly doubt that the city was very un- 
healthy. 

The Romans early came to under- 
stand the necessity of keeping a blazing 
fire at home, and of clothing themselves 
in woolen garments, and especially the 
necessity of absolute cleanliness, both 
in themselves and in their surroundings. 
At this time, then, it is fair to suppose 
the Vesta worship became prominent. 
As we shall see later, in times of public 
disaster from pestilence or plague the 
aid of the Vestals was invoked, and 
through their prayers the evils were sup- 
posed to be averted. Scarce ever did 
plague or disease play havoc with the 
Romans without leading them carefully 
to investigate the conduct of the Ves- 
tals, to see if the calamity might not be 
due to some breach of discipline on their 
part. 

In practical matters, the choice of the 
guardians of the public fire might be 
influenced by such motives as were stat- 
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ed at the beginning of this digression ; 
but here, where religious and ideal mo- 
tives were involved, the choice of the 
maidens was based on higher motives, 
and, inasmuch as the chief feature of 
the Vesta religion was purification, the 
chief feature of the service purity, doubt- 
less the maidens were chosen because of 
a feeling that they were the purest thing 
Rome had to offer. 

In regard to the time of the origin of 
this institution, we are very much in 
doubt. Although, as has been said, the 
worship of Vesta is shared by the Ro- 
mans with other peoples, the peculiar 
institution of the Vestal Virgins is es- 
sentially Italic in its origin. In Italy, 
however, it is of very high antiquity ; 
the very founder of Rome is said to have 
been theson of a Vestal, and there were 
certainly Vestals in both Alba Longa, 
the parent city of Rome, and in Lavini- 
um, its sistercity. Later tradition even 
claimed that the fire of Vesta in Alba 
was kindled with fire brought by Atneas 
from Troy ; but without considering the 
extreme difficulty Atneas would have 
encountered in keeping the fire alive 
during the terrible storm and shipwreck 
on the African coast, or while he was 
dawdling away his time with Dido, it is 
safe to assume that this tradition is a 
mere fabrication of archzologists, to 
bolster up the Trojan myth. 

However, certain indications of the 
antiquity of the service are not wanting. 
Doubtless you are all familiar with the 
outward form of the temple of Vesta; 
as distinguished from other buildings, it 
was round. Roman houses as known 
to us are rectangular, but tradition tells 
of an earlier period when they were 
round. The ancients had a happy cus- 
tom of burning their dead relatives and 
placing the ashes, together with tools, 
jewelry, playthings, etc., in earthen jars 
made to resemble the houses in which 
they themselves lived. Buried under a 
stratum of lava on the site of ancient 
Alba has been found a prehistoric cems 
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etery, the urns of which are round with 
pointed conical tops like a thatched roof, 
the prototype of the original temple of 
Vesta. These huts themselves were a 
development from the tent of skins, and 
the ancient authorities tell us that the 
inner space of the old temple of Vesta 
was surrounded not by walls but by mat- 
tings. Theservice of Vesta, then, must 
date at least as far back as the period 
of the round houses, and probably dates 
from the period when the Italians dwelt 
in tents. 

The beginning of the service of Vesta 
at Rome is almost unanimously attrib- 
uted to Numa Pompilius, to whom also 
most of the early religious customs of 
the Romansare attributed ; yet a fewcon- 
sider it highly improbable that Romulus, 
the son of a Vesta], should have neglect- 
ed so simple an act of filial piety as the 
establishment of that form of worship 
in which his mother ended her life. 
Probably here tradition is at fault, and 
the institution is as old as Rome itself; 
certainly if Rome was founded from 
Alba, and everything goes to prove that 
it was, this worship was introduced from 
the parent city at the very beginning. 

The same tradition states that Numa 
appointed four Vestals, two from each of 
the tribes, the Ramnes and the Tities, 
which composed at his time the Roman 
people, and that he provided for their 
maintenance at public expense, ordering 
that a certain sum of money should be 
put aside for their support, that they 
should live always in or near the temple, 
and that they should be virgins. It fur- 
ther stated that later either Tarquinius 
Priscus or Servius Tullius added two 
more to their number, taken from the 
Luceres after the union of that tribe with 
the Roman people. Be that as it may, the 
number six remains constant through- 
out the republic, and not until the time 
of the emperor Gratianus, towards the 
end of the fourth century of our era, is 
there any mention of a larger number, 
and this larger number is only seven. 
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Aulus Gellius, in his “ Noctes Atticz,” 
a curious collection of short articles on 
a great variety of subjects, gives us, on 
the authority of two trustworthy Roman 
writers whose works are now lost, a list 
of the qualifications required of the maid- 
ens selected for this service. Both father 
and mother must be living, of free birth, 
and not engaged in any mean employ- 
ment. The father must live in Italy, and 
must be sua potestate, free from paternal 
rule. The maid herself must be not 
less than six nor more than ten years of 


age, without impediment of speech or 


hearing, and free from any physical 
defect. There seems to have been no 
requirement as to facial beauty ; and to 
judge from such statues and representa- 
tions of Vestals as have been preserved, 
absolute ugliness was a requirement ; but 
this may be in part owing to the fact 
that the representations are of such only 
as had passed many years in the service, 
and had been honored with a statue for 
their fidelity. A maid was exempt from 
being chosen if she had a sister already 
in the service, or if her father held the 
office of flamen, augur, or master of sac- 
rifices (guindecemvir sacris faciundis), 
or if he werea member of the council of 
seven for divine feasts, or a member of 
the Salic fraternity. The daughter, too, 


of a man who had the “zus ¢rium Iltbe-. 


rorum’’ was exempt from being chosen, 
as was also the daughter of the flute- 
player at the sacrifices. 

When a vacancy occurred in the num- 
ber of the Vestals, the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, as the paternal head of the sister- 
hood, proceeded at once to fill it. At 
first his choice was unrestricted, but 
later, since each citizen tried to find some 
valid reason for his daughter’s being ex- 
cused from service, by a lex Papia, of 
unknown date, the Pontifex was directed 
to propose the names of twenty candi- 
dates, who then assembled and cast lots 
to determine which should be chosen. 
If, however, a father voluntarily offered 
his daughter for the service, and there 


was no valid objection to the choice, the 
casting of lots was dispensed with, and 
the girl accepted. The Emperor Tibe- 
rius, desiring to make this voluntary of- 
fering of daughters more general, and 
the service more popular, presented a 
maid who had thus been offered with 
two million sesterces, very nearly one 
hundred thousand dollars in our money. 

After the choice had been made, the 
pontifex laid his hand upon the girl, say- 
ing, “I take thee, Amata, as priestess 
of Vesta, to perform whatever sacred of- 
fices it may be right for a priestess of 
Vesta, of perfect qualifications, to per- 
form in behalf of the Roman people of 
the Quirites.”’ 

Then followed the inauguration, a sol- 
emn rite to determine if the choice were 
pleasing to the goddesses. The special 
formula for the inauguration of the Ves- 


‘tals has not been preserved, but it was 


probably exactly the same as for the in- 
auguration of the other priesthoods and 
the public offices, with, of course, the 
necessary changes ; and so we may quote 
from Livy the account of the inaugura- 
tion of Numa Pompilius as king. ‘“ He 
was led by the augur to the citadel, and 
sat down on a stone facing the south. 
The augur, with veiled head, took a seat 
at his left, holding in his right hand a 
staff, without a knot, and curved at the 
end, called a /ztuus. Then, after a glance 
at the city and field, after praying to the 
gods, he marked off the boundaries from 
east to west, designating as south the 
regions to his right, and as north those 
to his left, and fixed in his mind a mark 
as far as his eyes could discern (an hori- 
zon). Then, transferring his staff to his 
left hand, and placing his right upon the 
head of Numa, he prayed to Jupiter as 
follows: ‘ Jupiter, father, if it is right 
for Numa Pompilius here, whose head I 
am holding, to be king of Rome, do you 
give a sure token within these limits 
which I have set’; then he named aloud 
the tokens which he desired to have 
sent, and when they had been sent, Nu- 
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ma, being declared king of Rome, de- 
scended from the temple.” 

In the case of the Vestal, after a fav- 
orable omen had been received the 
maiden was led into the house of Vesta 
and clothed in the distinctive dress of 
the order, her hair being cut off and hung 
on a lotus tree, a not unusual custom 
among the Romans on occasion of en- 
tering upon a new manner of life. The 
particular tree used by the Vestals in 
this ceremony was called capi//ata, and 
Pliny tells us that in his day it was more 
than four hundred and fifty years old, 
— how much older he cannot state. 

The peculiar dress of the Vestals con- 
sisted of pure white wool, and was the 
stola, or long flowing gown of the Ro- 
man matron, over which was worn a 
large white mantle of linen drawn in 
graceful folds about the body. In per- 
forming the sacrifices they wore further 
a large square veil, also of white, drawn 
over the head much like a hood, and 
fastened beneath the chin with a fibula, 
or clasp, from which circumstance, the 
-veil itself was called a suffiibulum. The 
hair was now allowed to grow, and was 
worn, like the hair of the bride, in six 
folds or plaits across the head; but as 
this style of head-dress was by no means 
easily arranged, there was generally sub- 
stituted for it a strip of wool arranged 
in six folds and tied around the head, the 
ends of the fillet thus formed being al- 
lowed to hang down upon the shoulders. 

The service upon which the girl now 
entered was not a life service, but one 
of thirty years, during which period she 
must live constantly in the house set 
apart for the Vestals, devoting herself 
entirely to the duties of her position, 
and the strictest chastity and purity of 
life and thought was required of her. 
During this time she was not permitted 
to think of home, family, or marriage, 
but after thirty years of service she was 
at liberty to withdraw from the sister- 
hood, and if she desired, might marry. 
However, a life of seclusion lasting so 


many years can hardly be considered 
the best training for a model wife and 
mother. Such marriages were invaria- 
bly unhappy, and were furthermore 
considered unlucky and ill-omened, the 
result of which was that ordinarily the 
Vestals devoted the rest of their lives 
to the service. This, too, was a natural 
result of the privileges accorded to them. 
By virtue of their election to the service, 
they were released from paternal rule, 
obtaining all the privileges of an inde- 
pendent Roman matron; and in addi- 
tion, the right to acquire property and 
todispose of it by will; privileges which 
they lost if they left the sisterhood, for 
then they returned to their position of 
paternal dependence. Whenever a Ves- 
tal appeared on the street, she was 
accompanied by a lictor bearing the fas- 
ces, and every one, from highest to 
lowest, must make way for her; even 
the twenty-four lictors of the supreme 
dictator must lower their fasces at her 
approach. 

Special seats of honorin the theater 
and at the public games werereserved for 
the Vestals opposite the tribunal of the 
pretor. They were not allowed to at- 
tend gladiatorial exhibitions. 

Often too they were allowed the priv- 
ilege of riding in a carriage through the 
streets of Rome, a privilege rarely else 
accorded, except to the wives and moth- 
ers of kings and emperors. 

Their intercession was sufficient to 
procure the release and acquittal of pris- 
oners and condemned malefactors, and 
happy the slave or prisoner being led to 
punishment whom they happened to 
meet on the road! He must be at once 
released from his bondsand punishment, 
unless it could be shown that the meet- 
ing was not accidental. 

Wills and public documents were often 
entrusted to their safe-keeping; thus 
Suetonius says that Julius Czsar and 
Augustus both deposited their wills in 
the keeping of Vestals, and Appian says 
that the agreement between the trium- 
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virs, Czesar, Pompey, and Crassus, was 
also deposited with them. 

If they gave testimony in a court of 
law, they did so without the oath which 
was customary on such occasions, and 
extraordinary weight was attached to 
theirtestimony. Theirrecommendation 
in imperial times, as is testified by in- 
scriptions, was of great importance in 
obtaining high public offices and trusts, 
and during the civil wars their interces- 
sion was often invoked and made use of 
by the higher magistrates. The emperor 
Vitellius counseled the senate to send 
ambassadors accompanied by the Vestals 
to make terms with his rebellious army. 

Insult or violence toward a Vestal was 
punished with death by flogging in pub- 
lic, and the very presence of a Vestal 
protected from harm or violence him in 
whose company she was found. When 
in 143 B. C., the consul Appius Claudius 
celebrated a triumph without the con- 
sent of. the people, he was protected 
from assault and the interference of the 
tribunes by virtue of this fact; his 
daughter, who was a Vestal, mounted 
the triumphal chariot, and accompanied 
him throughout the triumph, by her 
holy character protecting her father 
even in the performance of an illegal act. 

Even after death they enjoyed the 
extraordinary honor of a burial within 
the city walls, such burials being abso- 
lutely prohibited by the laws of the 
twelve tables, and also by a decree of the 
senate. The place of burial was, in these 
extraordinary cases, we are told, the 
forum, and later the campus Martius. 
Statues were frequently erected in their 
honor, and besides a number of such 
statues found in other parts of the city, 
several more or less mutilated life-size 
statues, together with fifteen inscribed 
marble bases, have recently been un- 
earthed in the house of Vesta, at the 
foot of the Palatine hill, in Rome. 

The thirty years of service already 
mentioned were divided into three peri- 
ods or stages of ten years each. During 
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the first period the maidens took no 
responsible part in the services, but 
learned as novices, under the guidance 
of the older Vestals, the routine of duties 
to be performed. During the second 
period they performed the duties they 
had learned, and during the third period 
they superintended the sacrifices, and in 
turn taught the novices as they them- 
selves had been taught. The office of 
teacher seems more especially to have 
devolved upon the oldest member of the 
sisterhood, who was designated as Virgo 
Vestalis Maxima, or simply Vestalis 
Maxima, and in addition to her duties as 
teacher, presided over the sacrifices in 
the temple. They seem to have enjoyed 
especial distinction, and no doubt the 
position was a much coveted one, for 
several names of Vestales Maxime are 
known to us from inscriptions and liter- 
ature, and in the case of two we know 
that they served respectively fifty-seven 
and sixty-four years. Aulus Gellius tells 
of one, Gaia Tarracia, in whose honor a 
special lex Horatio was passed, confer- 
ring upon her high distinctions, and 
since she had served faithfully as Vestal 
for forty years, granting her the privilege 
of withdrawing from the sisterhood and 
marrying, on account of her munificence 
in presenting to the Roman people the 
plot of land known as the Campus Tiber- 
inus, a large private estate adjoining the 
Campus Martius. 

The services which they were called 
upon to perform were not very exacting 
in their nature ; requiring, however, the 
most accurate attention to every detail 
of the work. They may be divided for 
convenience into two classes, the regu- 
lar daily duties, and the duties on spe- 
cial or festival occasions. 

Of the regular duties, the first was the 
preservation of the undying fire upon 
the hearth of the state in the temple of 
Vesta. This building was not really a 
“templum”’ at all, in that it was not 
constructed according to the principles 
of the science of augury, nor did it con- 
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tain an image of the goddess. All tem- 
ples must be oriental and of rectangular 
form; the temple of Vesta was round, 
and consequently not oriéntal. This 
temple (called by this name to distin- 
guish it from the house of the Vestals, 
which will be considered later), was re- 
peatedly destroyed by fire in the several 
terrific conflagrations which swept the 
forum and its environs; and as often 
rebuilt on the old site, and practically 
on the old plan, which dated from the 
regal period of Rome. It lay at the foot 
of the Palatine, adjoining the Via Sacra, 
and consisted of a raised circular plat- 
form about sixty feet in diameter and 
approached by six steps. Around the 
outer edge of this platform stood eigh- 
teen pillars, supporting the roof, which 
was dome-shaped, and covered with iron 
tiles. Inthe center of this platform was 
an altar on which burned the eternal fire. 

The Vestals in turn tended the fire, 
and by supplying it with fuel prevented 
it from dying out. Theextinctionof the 
fire, whether from neglect or natural 
causes, was considered a “ prodigium,” 
and a token of the downfall of the state. 
The Vestal incharge was liable to receive 
a severe flogging from the pontifex, and 
the fire must be rekindled by rubbing 
together two pieces of wood from a fruit- 
ful tree, a manner of obtaining fire still 
prevailing among certain Indian tribes, 
although they are probably not sopartic: 
ular about the choice of sticks as were 
the Romans. On the first day of March 
in each year, the ancient Roman New 
Year’s Day, the fire must always be re- 
kindled in this same manner, or as Plu- 
tarch informs us, direct from the sun by 
means of concave mirrors. The passage 
in Plutarch is for several reasons sus- 
pected, and perhaps only the first 
method was used by the Vestals for ob- 
taining fire. 

Water, too, played an almost equally 
important rdéle with fire in the worship 
of Vesta; but the water, like the fire, 
must be from no mean source. The use 


of water from the public aqueducts, or 
from pools and reservoirs, was forbidden. 
Only water from some living source 
could be used; that from the Tiber, or 
from the fountain of Egeria, or the 
sacred fountain of the muses, was pre- 
ferred. Every morning the Vestals 
might be seen passing from the temple 
down to one of these sources, and re- 
turning bearing on their heads earthen 
jars filled with water. Now, as the ob- 
ject of all this care was to obtain abso- 
lutely pure water from a living-source, 
the water-carriers were forbidden to set 
down their filled jars upon the earth, 
lest even a moment’s standing should 
contaminate the water; and to prevent 
any possible infringement of this rule, 
and in consequence calamity to the state, 
the jars used by the Vestals had a 
pointed base, so that they could not be 
set down without spilling their contents. 

The entire interior of the temple was 
daily carefully sprinkled by means of 
whisks with the water thus brought, and 
then decorated with bay, a fresh supply 
of which was procured every year for 
this purpose. This done, a simple offer- 
ing of “mola salsa” -—parched spelt 
mixed with coarse salt and bruised in a 
mortar — was placed in a simple platter 
on the hearth, as an offering to both 
Vesta and to the penates, those familiar 
household gods of the Romans whose 
worship was closely allied to that of 
Vesta. 

The penates derived their name from 
penus, the pantry or store-room, and as 
Vesta cooked the food, so they provided 
the tood to be cooked. Although the 
penates had a separate temple of their 
own at Rome, in which doubtless were 
kept the images supposed to have been 
brought by Atneas from Troy, still the 
Vestals were constantly employed in 
their service, and in ante-Roman times 
Separate temples were not erected for 
them. 

In addition to the duties already men- 
tioned, regular daily prayers for the wel- 
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fare of the state and people, special 
prayers and sacrifices in times of public 
distress caused by plague or pestilence, 
likewise in case of ill-boding natural 
phenomena, such as earthquakes, show- 
ers of stones or blood, participation in 
the regular sacrifices to Jupiter on the 
ides of each month, and later special 
prayers for the welfare and prosperity of 
the imperial house : these all constituted 
the regular duties of the Vestals. 

On the fifteenth of February occurred 
the Lupercalia, a festival of purification 
in honor of Faunus, consisting of a sac- 
rifice of a dog anda goat, from the skins 
of which afterwards thongs were cut and 
put into the hands of the Luperci, who, 
clad only in an apron of skins, ran around 
the “ pomerium ” of the original city on 
the Palatine, striking with their thongs 
such ‘women as put themslves in their 
way: for, as you know, “the barren, 
touched in this holy chase, throw off 
their sterile curse.” For the sacrifice 
at this festival the Vestals prepared and 
furnished the “ mola salsa,” for, as we 
have seen, purification was intimately 
associated with the idea of Vesta wor- 
ship. 

On the first of March, as has been 
shown, the fire on the altar was renewed, 
the temple was thorougly cleansed and 
purified, and newly decorated with fresh 
bay. 

On the fifteenth of April, the festival 
of the Fordicidia, in addition to the sac- 
rifice by the priests, the bodies of unborn 
calves were brought to the Vestals, sol- 
emnly sacrificed by the Vestalis Maxima, 
and the ashes of the sacrifice carefully 
stowed away in the house of the Vestals 
for later use in the purification of the 
city. On the twenty-first of April, these 
ashes, together with the blood of the 
October horse, which was also guarded 
by the Vestals, were fetched by the peo- 
ple for use in the purificatory festival of 
the Parilia. At this festival, the people, 
after being sprinkled with a bay branch 
dipped in water, returned home, smudg- 


ed their houses and barns with sulphur, 
sprang over a heap of burning straw to 
purify themselves, and after sacrificing 
to the goddess Pales, reassembled and 
dined in common. 

The Vestals also took part in the fes- 
tival of ‘Bona Dea,” held at the house of 
some high officer of state, a festival from 
which not only were all males religious- 
ly excluded, but no man was allowed to 
know either the. real name of the god- 
dess, or the time and place of holding 
the festival. The festival took place at 
night, the matrons performing some 
sort of religious dance to the music of 
the flute and lyre. The Vestals were al- 
ways present, but it is not known wheth- 
er they took any active part in the dance. 

In the year 62 B. c., this festival took 
place at the house of Czsar, who was 
then Pontifex Maximus, and is memor- 
able from the fact that Publius Clodius 
Pulcher, who later brought about Cice- 
ro’s banishment, succeeded in gaining 
admission to the house, disguised as a 
female flute-player, and actually wit- 
nessed a portion of the ceremonies be- 
fore he was discovered. When brought 
to trial he succeeded, by means of whole- 
sale bribery, in establishing his inno- 
cence, the vote of the jurors being twen- 
ty-five for conviction and thirty-one for 
acquittal. 

From May seventh to May fourteenth 
the Vestals received the spelt from 
which the mola salsa was to be prepared, 


parched and ground it, and stored it away 


for future use. The salt, too, was pre- 
pared by them in the following manner. 
After pulverizing it in a mortar, it was 
placed in a sealed earthen jar and baked 
into a cake, which was then cut by the 
Vestals with an iron saw and stored in 
jars for future use. 

From the seventh to the fourteenth 
of June the storehouse, “ penus Vestae,” 
which at other times was always kept 
closed, was open to Roman matrons only. 
Barefooted and with flowing hair they 
marched in procession to the temple, be- 
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seeching the blessing of the goddess on 
their households. Gifts of food were sent 
to the temple, the millers and bakers 
kept holiday, garlands and strings of 
cakes were hung about the necks of ass- 
es, for these animals were sacred to Ves- 
ta, (in fact, the handles of the lamps of 
the Vestals represented an ass’s head 
and neck,) and even the millstones were 
hung with garlands. 

_ Finally, on the fifteenth of June the 
temple and storehouse were carefully 
swept and washed, the sweepings were 
gathered up and thrown into the Tiber, 
or into a special court reserved for them 
on the Capitoline hill, and thus the reg- 
ular festival of Vesta completed. 

During all this time, from June sev- 
enth to June fifteenth, inclusive, all pub- 
lic business ceased, no cases at law could 
be tried, and no marriages contracted. 
As regards the marriages, this statement 
is not absolutely true, for the afternoon 
of the fifteenth of June was considered 
an especially lucky time for marrying. 

On the twenty-first of August they 
sacrificed with the pontifices, in the fes- 
tival of Consualia, to Consus, whose altar 
was buried in the Circus, and only uficov- 
ered on occasion of the public sacrifi- 
ces. Servius says that Consus was the 
god of counsels and deliberations, and 
therefore his altar was buried, to signify 
that counsels should be modestly given. 

On the twenty-fifth of August, in com- 
pany with pontifex maximus, they as- 
sisted in the secret sacrifice to Ops Con- 
sivia, at which only the priests and the 
Vestals were allowed to be present. 

On the thirteenth of September, for 
the third time, they prepared the “ mola 
salsa,”’ but nothing is known of the sig- 
nificance of the day, or the manner of 
celebrating it. Nor is anything known 
of the other special ceremonies which 
they performed with the “‘rex sacrorum,” 
further than that, on a certain day, as 
Servius says, they went to his house 
early in the morning, and shouted, “ O 
King! art thou awake? Wake up.” 


VoL. xvi.—Io. 


In the storehouse, which formed a 
part of the house of the Vestals, were 
kept not only the salt, meal, and provis- 
ions already mentioned, but a number of 
things on the preservation of which the 
safety of Rome was supposed to depend. 
What these curious objects were cannot 
in all cases be said, but among them 
were certainly the Palladium and the 
public penates, supposed to have been 
brought from ancient Troy. These ob- 
jects were kept in a sealed earthen jar, 
of convenient size, and to prevent their 
loss by theft, or even by treachery on 
the part of the Vestals, a second pre- 
cisely similar jar, or as some say, several 
of them, was kept with the genuine one, 
so that no one knew which jar contained 
relics and which did not. 

In case of fire or invasion, the first 
duty of the Vestals was to save these 
jars, and several tales of marvelous pres- 
ervation of the relics have been handed 
down in Roman literature ; although as 
a matter of fact the old relics must have 
perished and new ones have been sub- 
stituted in their place several times in 
the course of the history of the institu- 
tion. 

The dwelling place of the Vestals, 
now known as the house of the Vestals, 
was a large two-story building on the 
“Via Nova,” in theimmediate vicinity of 
the temple. The excavations, since Oc- 
tober, 1883, have shown that the ground 
plan of this building approaches very 
nearly to that of the normal Roman 
dwelling house. There is a very large 
interior court, or atrium, paved with 
marble. In the rear of this is a large 
rectangular room, the tablinum, and on 
either side smaller rooms. All these 
rooms, as well as those of the upper 
story, were paved with marble mosaic, 
and decorated with marble pillars and 
reliefs. The rooms of the Vestals were 
on the second floor, and there were sep- 
arate apartments for each, including a 
bath-room. Around the interior of the 
atrium stood the statues of the Vestales 
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Maxime, eleven of which are preserved 
in a more or less mutilated state, togeth- 
er with a number of marble bases bear- 
ing inscriptions which recount the name 
and services rendered by the Vestal 
whose statue formerly stood upon them. 
This entire building has been so well 
described by Lanciani, in his book on 
Ancient Rome in the Light of new Dis- 
coveries, (a book, by the way, which ap- 
peared subsequently to the first draft of 
this article,) that only this brief descrip- 
tion has seemed necessary. 

The house gives evidence of being in- 
habited, not, however, by Vestals, as late 
as the tenth century of our era; but was 
doubtless soon after that time aban- 
doned, and, with its wealth of marble 
decorations, must have furnished an 
excellent quarry for the privileged build- 
ers and decorators of palaces. After 
the wars of the barons, in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, when the palaces of 
the nobles were being restored or re- 
built, the forum became the dumping 
place for all the dirt and rubbish of the 
city, and soon the house of the Vestals 
was so completely buried from sight and 
memory that even ten years ago its ex- 
act site was not absolutely known. 

Such was the home in which the 
priestesses passed their years of service, 
under the paternal care and guardian- 
ship of the pontifex maximus, the only 
man ever permitted to enter this sacred 
dwelling. Even in case of illness, the 
physician could not enter the house, nor 
were the Vestals allowed to remain in 
it, but were removed to private houses, 
and entrusted to the care of Roman 
matrons. 

In addition to all these advantages 
and honors, the life of the Vestal had 
also its hardships, and neglect of duty 
was severely punished. Both Livy and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus tell of severe 
floggings administered by the pontifex 
to Vestals who had allowed the sacred 
fire to die, and in one case, at least, the 
priestess barely escaped with her life. 
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‘The severest punishment was re- 
served for those who violated their vows 
of chastity, and even boldness of de- 
meanor, a departure from the prescribed 
mode of dress, or unusual mental at- 
tainments, were considered highly sus- 
picious circumstances. 

The paramour of a Vestal convicted 
of violating her vows, was flogged to 
death, more matorum, in the comitium 
or place of public assembly. The Vestal 
herself, degraded from her office, stripped 
of her fillet and insignia as priestess, 
was placed upon a bier, and amid the 
cries and lamentations of her friends and 
relatives was borne through the forum 
to the Campus Sceleratus, near the Col- 
line gate, where, after being scourged by 
the pontifex, she was forced to descend 
on a ladder into an underground vault, 
which had been previously supplied with 
a bed, a table, a lamp, and a crust of 
bread. The ladder was then drawn up, 
the entrance to the vault closed and cov- 
ered with a huge mound of earth, and 
the unhappy Vestal left to die a linger- 
ing death by starvation, since it was 
considered a crime to kill by violent 
death one who had been consecrated to 
a deity. | 

The Emperor Domitian, ever on the 
alert for some legal opportunity to ex- 
ercise his cruelty, and desiring to witness 
a punishment of this sort, accused, prob- 
ably unjustly, Cornelia, the chief Vestal, 
of breach of chastity. He assembled 
the priests to sit in judgment on her 
case, not in Rome, but in his own villa 
at Alba, and condemned the maid to this 
terrible death without allowing her to 
speak in her own defense. 

Other punishments, however, were oc- 
casionally inflicted : two Vestals at one 
time being allowed to commit suicide 
instead of being buried alive, and one 
Vestal, at least, was thrown from the 
Tarpeian rock. 

The goddess herself was supposed to 
interfere miraculously in the case of 
Vestals who were falsely accused, as 
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once in the case of Aemilia, who, after 
thirty years of service, had through care- 
lessness allowed the sacred fire to die 
out ; in spite of her previous good char- 
acter it was decided to put her to death 
as an example to the rest, when, in an- 
swer to her prayers, the goddess, in the 
presence of the entire body of priests 
and Vestals, caused a flame to burst 
forth from the hem of the unhappy 
prietess’s robe, whereby the fire upon 
the hearth was again lighted. Another 
Vestal, Tuccia by name, when falsely ac- 
cused of violation of her vows of chasti- 
ty, appealing for aid to the goddess, ad- 
vanced courageously, in the presence of 
the entire populace, to the Tiber, dipped 
up a sieve full of water, and bore it to 
the forum, where she poured it out at 
the feet of the priests as a proof of her 
innocence, 

During the second war with Carthage, 
in answer to certain oracles from the 
gods, a meteoric stone worshiped as the 
Magna Mater Deorum was brought from 
Pessinus in Phrygia, as being necessary 
to the preservation of Rome. The ship 
bearing the precious relic grounded at 
the mouth of the Tiber, and in spite of 
all efforts could not be moved. The 
sibyline books were consulted, and gave 
answer that only a most virtuous woman 
could move the ship, whereupon Claudia 
uinta, who is said by Seneca to have 
been a Vestal, and whose freedom of life 
had excited no little scandal, invoking 
the goddess to prove her innocence, drew 
theshipwith her girdle up the river to the 
wharf. Seneca tells also of a Vestal who, 
for supposed violation of her vows, was 
hurled from the Tarpeian rock, but was 
saved uninjured by the goddess whose 
aid she had invoked ; and even more in- 
stances of marvelous escapes might be 
mentioned. 

There remains only the task of tra- 
cing the history of this curious institu- 
tion during the empire, until its final ex- 
tinction under the influence of Chris 
tianity. 


With the introduction of the empire, 
a new life seemed to be infused into the 
old superstitions of Rome. The reason 
for the interest manifested by the earlier 
emperors was a two-fold one ; by means 
of the higher priesthoods, which they 
took upon themselves, they strength- 
ened the imperial power ; for, controlling 
the auspices and the interpretation of 
signs and omens, they prevented the in- 
terference of subordinate priests in their 
temporal acts; and by enveloping the 
religion of Rome with new splendor and 
magnificence, they sought to call away 
the minds of the people from a percep- 
tion of their own loss of power and su- 
premacy. 

Augustus, in the Monumentum Ancy 
ranum, boasts of having built no less 
than eighty-twotemples, and Vespasian, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, 
were his worthy successors in this field, 
Not only were the old religions and cus- 
toms retained, and such as had been 
abandoned restored, but a host of new 
superstitions, captivating by their orien- 
tal splendor, were introduced. 

Amid these changes the institution of 


the Vestals was not neglected; Augustus , 


enlarged and improved the house of the 
Vestals, leaving it the magnificent build- 
ing which has already been described. 
But further than this, on assuming the 
office of pontifex maximus, he intro- 
duced a new service of Vesta and the 
penates, the seat of which was on the 
Palatine hill, within the imperial resi- 


dence, the service being then, as it were, | 


the service of the imperial penates and 
Vesta. Furthermore, since t he old fam- 
ilies of the nobility were becoming more 
and more loath to lend their daughters to 
this service, he made a virtue of neces- 
sity, and opened the priesthood to those 
who were the daughters of freedmen. In 
return for this the Vestals instituted a 
special yearly thanksgiving and sacrifice 
in his honor, the date of which was the 
sixth of March, the day on which Augus- 
tus had been chosen pontifex. 
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Tiberius, throughout his reign, main- 
tained friendly relations with the sister- 
hood, and at his death left them a large 
legacy in his will. He presented one 
Vestal with one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and when two maidens of nearly 
equal qualifications were offered as can- 
didates for election to the sisterhood, he 
gave to the one who was rejected half 
this sum asa consolation. In the reign 
of Claudius the power of the Vestals 
must have been very great, for Messa- 
lina, as a last resort, besought Vibidia, 
the eldest of the Vestals, to intercede to 
save her life. Nero’s invitation to the 
sisterhood to attend the gladiatorial 
games must be taken as an evidence of 
his good will toward the institution. 
Vitellius made use of the intercession of 
the Vestals at least once during his 
short reign, and Vespasian restored the 
temple of Vesta which had been de- 
stroyed by the great fire during Nero’s 
reign. 

Domitian punished excesses of the 
Vestals in no less than four different 
cases, and on the whole the tendency of 
his reign seems to have been to purify 
and improve the institution. As regards 
the history of the cult during the next 
succeeding reigns but very little is accu- 
rately known, no less than six bases of 
statues which have been found, dating 
from 245 to 301 A. D., indicate, however, 
that on the whole the tendencies of the 
times must have been favorable to the 
institution, for the inscriptions speak of 
honors and favors conferred at the re- 
quests of Vestals. 

Elagabalus alone, who was emperor 
for four years from 218 A. D., is charged 
with acts of meanness and violence 
toward the service of Vesta. Having 
founded on the Palatine, near the impe- 
rial palace, a temple to the Phoenician 
sun god Elagabalus, he desired to trans- 
fer to this temple all the relics and all 
the statues of the other gods, and to 
enact that no other god than Elagabalus 
should be worshiped at Rome. Besides 
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several grave insults to the Vestals, he 
one night broke into the store-house of 
the goddess, and carried off one of the 
jars supposed to contain relics, hi$ idea 
being to secure for his own temple the 
Palladium. ‘His first attempt was un- 
successful, for the real jars had been 
hidden and only false ones exposed, for 
fear of some such attempt on his part. 
A second venture was, however, success- 
ful, for the Palladium was then stolen 
and carried off to his temple, but was 
soon after restored to its proper resting 
place. 

The earlier Christian emperors dealt 
mildly with the quieter forms of super- 
stition, devoting their chief energies to 
the suppression of the wilder forms of 
orgeastic worship, which had then be- 
come prevalent at Rome. As pontifex 
maximus, a title which all emperors be- 
fore Gratianus held, the emperor was 
the head of the college of Vestals, and, 
considering the very mild form of super- 
stition represented by this college, none 
had ever cared to interfere with its ac- 
tions. 

Constantine, although favoring the 
new religion of Christianity and giving 
it his legal sanction, by no means broke 
with the old superstition, and even built 
at Constantinople temples to some of 
the heathen gods. His successor de- 
creed the cessation of all heathen sacri- 
fices, and later the closing of all temples, 
forbidding sacrifices under penalty of 
death. Julian revived the old supersti- 
tions, and tried to establish them on a 
firm basis. Once, at least, he invoked 
the aid of the Vestals, but his reign was 
far too short to accomplish any perma- 
nent results, and Gratianus not only ef- 
faced all traces of his restoration, but in 
382 A. D., by an edict, confiscated the 
property of all heathen temples, in spite 
of which fact the Roman cults continued 
to exist, a few new temples being. built 
at private expense. 

Eugenius, 392-394 A. D., again sanc- 
tioned the heathen cults, and the old re- 
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ligions made their last rally. A lustrum 
was celebrated, the rites of Isis and of 
Cybele were restored, and a temple was 
built to Flora. But the end was near, 
and although some of the old supersti- 
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tions. were occasionally revived for brief 
periods of time, the end of this reign 
saw the virtual extinction of Roman re- 
ligion by the secularization of all the 


temples. 
Albert A. Howard. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT GERALD JAMES. 


Lawrence Steele to John Henshall. 
ARABIC, MUCILAGE Co, 
June Ist, 1888. 
DEAR JACK: 

You remember, of course, as well as I 
do myself, the series of unhappy events 
that occurred here nearly a year ago. 
The famous exposure of Gerald James ; 
his removal in custody to Mucilage 
county jail ; and his insane attempt to 
escape, frustrated by the sheriff's gun. 
And a few weeks after came, if you re- 
member, a still sadder tragedy—the 
accidental self-slaughter of Laura Cop- 
pye, one of the most beautiful, bright, 
and wealthy of our Californian girls. 

You were as intimate with Gerald 
James as I was myself, and you must re- 
member that after that wretched expos- 
ure, when he, whom we all regarded as 
quite incorruptible, was self-convicted 
of adirty night robbery, we agreed with 
the cynic that there was no truth in 
man. 

Do you recall perfectly all those in- 
cidents ? How Gerald fell into disgrace 
all of a sudden, how he was replaced by 
a steadier man; and how, when his ac- 
counts were overhauled, and a big short- 
age discovered, he made a clean breast 
of the matter, and owned right out that 
he was guilty? And he did not seem at 
all abashed, if you remember, but even 
when adorned with the bracelets, he car- 
ried his head “as proudly as the rein- 


deer.’ Then followed his removal to 
Mucilage, and his attempted escape. 
You remember, of course, how he freed 
his hands from the bracelets, leaped 
from the stage, and was in the Sanford 
River in a twinkling. The sheriff emp- . 
tied his pistol after him without avail, 
but then, seeing Gerald swimming brave- 
ly out of pistol shot, and being a man of 
resources, he took a Winchester from 
the stage, and with a slow and careful 
aim put a full stop to Gerald James and 
all his escapades. 

So ended Gerald James and his break 
for freedom. The body was washed up 
four days later. Poor Jerry, that was a 
bad break indeed, that break for free- 
dom. And yet, I suppose, he got there 
all the same, “if old wives’ tales be true.”’ 

And what gave the affair a still more 
sickly cast was the news afterwards cir- 
culated, that Miss Coppye and her ad- 
visers did not intend to press the law 
against him. But having in view his 
long and faithful services, they had de- 
cided to be merciful, and Gerald was to 
be sent to’Frisco, and there offered a 
pass to Australia, or to China, or tosome 
equally distant land ; and his choice of 
two evils — “ Quit the country or suffer 
prosecution.” 

All these things you knew. One 
thing, however, you did not know. Be- 
fore he left Arabic, Gerald gave me a 
sealed letter, addressed to Miss Laura 
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Coppye, enjoining me that if anything 
should happen to him which should pre- 
vent his coming to trial, I was to put 


that letter into Miss Coppye’s hands > 


myself. He begged this of me asa last 
favor, and I granted it. 

Sure enough something did happen 
to Gerald, for the sheriff's ball emptied 
his brain-pan. I prepared to deliver the 
letter, but did not get a chance for up- 
wards of a month; and of course in that 
time Gerald James and all his works 
were clean forgotten. 

My chance came; I took the letter 
from my breast and put it into the hands 
of the fair owner of the Arabic Assay 
Works. I stated briefly and simply who 
it was from, and how he had charged me 
to deliver it. She thanked me sweetly ; 
turned the least bit white at mention of 
Gerald ; looked hard in my face as if to 
read my thoughts (but bless you, I had 
none) ; and drew down her veil and left. 

Next morning all thought of the letter 
was driven from my mind, fora tragedy 
had happened that cast a gloom over the 
whole county. It is as fresh in your mind 
as in mine, no doubt, how Miss Coppye, 
who was an enthusiast in pistol practice, 
while cleaning a delicate little 22 in her 
bedroom, accidentally discharged the 
weapon into her body. The ball pierced 
the heart, and it seemed she died without 
a word. The coroners verdict was 
“ Accidental death.” 

“Poor young woman!” we all said. 
“Only twenty-four years of age, a uni- 
versal favorite and beautiful as a paint- 
er’s dream, death was, indeed, making 
untimely haste. Poor lady, suddenly 
lifted from poverty to wealth ; after a life 
of struggle and hardship, a few short 
months of happiness, and then came dark 
calamity and drew the curtain.” 

“ But why all this?” you ask, with that 
impatience characteristic of the tribe of 
Henshall. ‘ Why all this body-snatch- 
ing from the dead past? Why all this 
recapitulation of dusty, melancholy, year- 
old records ?”’ 
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Wait a little, my dear Jack, this all 
concerns you. We will now proceed to 
make up our train. ; 

You will find, here enclosed, two let- 
ters; one a private letter from Miss Josie 
Royal to Miss Mary Hylon. (Only the 
portions marked concern the business in 
hand.) The other is the very letter en- 
trusted tome by Gerald James for deliv- 
ery to Miss Coppye. A few hours after 
I delivered this letter, Miss Coppye was 
no more, 

Why have I troubled myself to piece 
together this unpleasant little drama? 
Well, for this reason, then, Gerald James 
was my friend and he was more. Gerald 
James — modest asa school girl, simple 
as a child, strong and fearless as a griz- 
zly, nimble as’a mountain cat, clean of . 
speech, cunning of hand, wise of head, 
his countenance handsome, and full of 
generosity and intelligence,—this Ger- 
ald James had always been to me a sort 
of Admirable Crichton, an ideal of ‘per- 
fect manhood. 

I could never altogether believe in his 
guilt, even though he owned to it ; and 
so through all these months I have kept 
my eyes and ears open, thinking to learn 
the truth about him; and here is my re- 
ward at last. How I came into posses- 
sion of these letters, I decline to say. 
Here they are, that is enough. I may 
hint at one thing ; Mary Hylon had this 
Gerald James's letter in her safe keeping. 
She tells me that she found it clutched 
in the hand of the dying girl,—for Mary 
was the first in the room after the fatal 
shot was fired. She says Laura’s last 
groan was, “ Hide it. Hideit. Don't 
let them see it.” ‘ 

She did hide it, too, and would proba- 
bly have hidden it forever, but for me. 
But it can be hidden no longer. I have 
a right to read it. You have a right to 
read it. Gerald was our friend, and we 
have a right to know the truth about 
him. 

You will see that it throws a flood of 
light upon Miss Coppye’s supposed acci- 
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dental death. But it must go no farther. 
Read and return, my dear Jack, and let 
no.eye but yours see the enclosed. This 
is strictly under seal of confession. 
With best wishes for your health and 
fortune, I remain, etc., 
LAWRENCE STEELE. 


Extract from a private lettér Srom 
Miss Joste Royal to Miss Mary Hylton. 
DEAR MAryY: 

Before I write of anything else, I must 
tell you of the terrible tragedy that I 
witnessed only two days ago. I had 
gone out for a sail with Miss Coppye,— 
who gave me to understand that she 
was an expert yachtswoman, though I 
now entertain grave doubts as to her 
expertness. 

The breeze was perfection, etc., and 
we were well out in the stream, enjoying 
the scenery, and laughing with each 
other at nothing at all, being in excel- 
lent spirits, when suddenly we heard six 
shots in rapid succession. 

The stage road runs alongside the 
river at this point, and we saw that the 
stage had stopped, and all seemed in 
confusion ; and the firing came from 
thence. 

The next thing I noticed was the 
head of a man in the water, very close 
upon us. He was swimming strongly, 
and was almost in the center of the 
stream, which here runs very swiftly. 
They were firing at him from the bank, 
but did not seem able to hit him. Ina 
moment, our boat was carried between 
the swimming man and his pursuers on 
the bank. 

Laura was at the helm, for I do not 
understand the first thing about a sail- 
boat. 

The course of the boat suddenly al- 
tered. I did not know what Laura 
intended todo. She might have kept 
the boat between the man and the bank, 
thus shielding him their fire, or she 
might — and this is what I would have 
done in her case—have borne down 
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upon the man, and taken him into the 
boat. 

But whether she was unnerved by the 
strangeness of the situation or not, I 
cannot say; all I know is, that the 
course of the boat suddenly altered; we 
flew from between the swimmer and 
the crowd upon the bank, and he was 
shielded no longer. 

A shot was fired; the head vanished. 
I was transfixed. I sat, powerless to 
move, staring at the spot where a fellow 
creature had gone under. A crimson 
stain slowly broadened in the water. 
The eddies caught it and made a figure 
8, whose flourishes broke against our 
boat. Upon its scarlet’ curves were a 
few white fragments of some brain-like 
substance, at which the fish were leaping 
and gobbling. 

Perhaps it was my fancy, but I thought 
I had seen the eyes of that swimmer go 
past me, and rest fixedly upon some ob- 
ject behind me. When he had sunk out 
of sight, my head naturally turned to see 
what he had been staring at so intently, 
and with sucha strange expression. 

It could scarcely have been my poor 
friend Laura, for overtome by the hor- 
ror of the sight, she had fallen to the 
bottom of the boat in a fit. 

[Miss Royal's letter here branches off 
into irrelevant matters. Here follows 
the concealed letter. | 


From Gerald James to Laura Coppye. 
Miss Laura CoppyeE, 

Madam: 1, who write this, am a 
criminal, seated in a dark and grated 
cell. I make this confession because, 
unfortunately, I am not indifferent as to 
what youthink of me. I write it because 
I have had no chance to speak with you, 
and feel that I shall not have, for noth- 
ing seems to me so certain as the fact 
that we two shall never meet again. 

The following is the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, con- 
cerning the robbery I committed. On 
the night of the 13th of May, three 
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months ago tomorrow, I rode over to the 
town of Tenderfoot to catch the stage, 
and bring back some specimens and 
other express matters belonging to the 
Arabic Assay Works, where I was em- 
ployed. 

While waiting for the stage, [—hear- 
ing some music and singing —dropped 
into the bar of the Tenderfoot Hotel. 
I was not then in the habit of frequent- 
ing such places, but on this occasion of 
which I speak I went in. Whether it 
was Caprice, or destiny, or some occult 
guidance, or simply the notes of the 
cracked piano, that led me in, I know 
not. The result was the same; in [ 
went. 

My attention was taken by a young 
and attractive looking woman, who, in 
the costume usually worn by such 
women, stood waiting the pleasure of 
any rough miner or gambler that might 
choose to drink, dance, or crack a brutal 
joke with her. 

Something, I cannot exactly say what, 
drew me to this woman. _ I saw, or fan- 
cied I saw, refinement, distress, and 
shrinking terror, upon that rouged and 
powdered face. Always sorry to see any 
woman in such a position, I was doubly 
sorry to see a woman of apparent edu- 
cation thus coasting down the icy slopes 
of ruin. 

The music struck up a dance tune ; the 
rowdies chose their partners. I gave 
the girl my hand, and danced with her. 
The dance ended, I led her toa table 
apart, and entered into conversation. 
I drew her story from her by degrees. 
It was in the main as follows: 

A poor school teacher from a remote 
part of the State, she had been traveling 
towards Mucilage in search of a lost 
uncle. She had reached the end of her 
means, and what with hope deferred, 
scant food, and natural delicacy of consti- 
tution, had broken down utterly in that 
wilderness. Finding herself too sick to 
travel farther on the stage, and thinking 
she was troubled with but a passing faint- 
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ness, she had taken refuge in the Ten- 
derfoot Hotdl. She remembered when 
it was too late how strongly her fellow 


passengers had remonstrated with her, 


telling her of the evil reputation the 
house was known to bear. But in the 
misery of her sickness she had not heed- 
ed them, 

Her faintness did not pass. She had 
grown worse, and had lain deathly sick 
for many, many months in that low 
place. She had been well tended, so far 
as she could remember, had run deeply 
into debt, and when at last her health 
came back, she found herself a stranger 
in a strange land, without a nickel in 
her purse, ora friendtohername. And 
worst of all, deeply indebted to two 
creatures of infamy, the host and hostess 
of that low saloon and gaming house. 

What could she do? In common hu- 
man decency she owed some recompense 
to those who had taken her in when all 
the world was dark. Even had she willed 
to fly she could not, for they held her 
very clothes in pawn. 

The upshot was natural. She had 
yielded to the pressure put upon her by 
her horrible benefactors ; and that very 
night, that very hour, even as I entered 
the saloon, she had donned the dress 
given her, had made her début in a new 
character, had taken her first faltering 
step upon that downward path whose 
latter end is hid in shame and darkness. 

Of course, I, as was natural in a young 
man, begged her to think twice ere it 
was too late, and she answered me sad- 
ly that it was useless. She had no re- 
spectable clothes, there was no one in 
that part of the country who knew her; 
no one in the world who cared what be- 
came of her ;and even were it otherwise, 
she was bound by atie of debt too strong 
to break. 

She also told me a somewhat rambling 
tale of an uncle she had been seeking, 
who, she had reasons for believing, had 
died and left her considerable property. 
She said she had full proof of her iden- 
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tity, and she had been on her way to 
make herself known to the executors, 
when sickness and misfortune overtook 
her. 

I candidly avow that I paid very little 
attention to this part of hertale. I had 
heard too much of such hopeful talk in 
the world, and it is my belief that, had 
she dwelt too strongly on this part of 
her story, — the expected inheritance,— 
I should have left her to her fate, setting 
her down as an oversmart adventuress, 
trying to lime a green-horn—myself, to 
wit — with taffy. 

But the rest of her story I saw no rea- 
son for doubting. I determined to make 
at least one effort to break the spell 
that bound her. I begged her to stand 
aside for a few minutes, screened from 
the gaze of the brutal crowd, while I went 
over to talk with the saloon-keeper, 
whose glittering eye had all along been 
fixed upon us. 

It was Rawlins, well known as the 
hardest man in a hard country ; a man, 
if rumor could be trusted, literally hump- 
backed with murders. 

I found he knew my purpose before I 
opened my mouth, and was already hard- 
dened against it. He would not give 
the young woman up. He would have 
the value of his bond. The girl was 
worth a fortune to his house, and it was 
time she repaid him something after all 
his expenses on her account. It is quite 
unnecessary to repeat all I said to him, 
and he to me, for all my pleas were in 
vain. I tried his paternal instincts,—for 
he might have been her father,— and he 
laughed in my face. I tried his hopes of 
heaven, and he chinked a bag of dollars. 
I tried his fears of public indignation, 
and he covered my body with a gun. 

Finally, in despair, I asked him what 
was the full extent of the girl’s indebt- 
edness. His eyes sparkled ; I saw that 
avarice was the only key to his nature. 

He figured me out an extortionate and 
monstrous sum. His wife’s time, his 
own time, medical attendance, hired 
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nurse, etc., etc. A six months’ illness ; 
he made a bill of some $1,500, asum that 
might well have bought the house. 

I confess that I was driven to despair. 
I saw that any appeal to force would 
cost a life, probably mine. I was un- 
armed; the saloon wag filled with this. 
man’s creatures, and am ever unrea‘ly, 
except in the last extremity of self-de- 
fense, to lift my hand to spill another’s 
blood. Besides, even had I been.armed 
to tne teeth, and inclined to attempt any 
Young Lochinvar act, I knew the girl 
herself would have been the first to re- 
sist me. 

I begged the man for two hours’ time. 
He consented, and allowed the girl to 
retire to her room for that space of 
time. I went out and mounted my horse. 
God only knows the struggle that was 
raging in my heart. I had afew gold 
pieces about me, and that was all. How 
should a poor working man like myself 
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raise $1,500 at so shorta notice. A fear-, 


ful expedient was before me. I had the 
keys of the mill at Arabic, also the keys 
of a safe to which only the foreman of 
theassay and myself were allowedaccess. 
In one of its compartments was a bag of 
gold dust, deposited with us by a com- 
pany now insolvent. I could take from 
it the amount I required, and reseal it. It 
would not be looked at until the affairs 
of the company came before the cred- 
itors,— not for many months. In that 
time I could easily replace the sum I had 
taken, for I had nearly $3,000 invested 
in mining stocks. 

I yielded to this criminal suggestion, 
and spurred my horse back to the mill 
at full speed. 

But could I have looked into the fu- 
ture ; could I have seen that in that hour 
of trial I was but exchanging places with 
that wretched girl; taking her evil for- 
tune upon myself, and giving my good 
name for hers ; putting my hands into 
the manacles, and donning the convict’s 
garb. If I could have known these 
things, what would I have done ? 
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Madam, why multiply words and per- 
sons? You, Laura Coppye, were that 
unfortunate girl, 

In robbing the safe that night I was 
robbing you. But could I have known, 
that as you were that night in my hands 
to ruin or to save; so I should one day be 
in yours to ruin or to save, and that you 
would not find it in your heart to spare 
me,— what would I have done? Would 
I have saved or ruined? I do not know. 
I am afraid to think. My blood turns to 
fire ; horrible blasphemies gather in my 
throat. Thank God, I was spared that 
question! Thank God, the future was 
hidden from me! Thank God, that in 
my blindness and my ignorance, I chose 
the better part. Thank God! I say, lam 
tonight a ruined man, pacing my narrow 
cell like a savage beast, and not a pros- 
perous villain, with the ruin of a poor 
girl upon my conscience. 

I rode so well; and entered and left 
the mill so quickly, that I was back in 
Tenderfoot before the arrival of the 
stage. I had been seen to enter and 
leave the mill,.but that was not so very 
unusual. 

I paid Rawlins hisclaim at once. He 
sighed as he surrendered his victim. 
His wife returned her her proper clothes 
and the few poor belongings that were 
hers. Veiled and cloaked she took my 
arm, and we left the saloon together. 

I pressed her to come with me to 
Arabic, and I would place her in the 
charge of friends, But for reasons of her 
own she would not, preferring to leave 
me there and take the stage to Mucil- 
age. Before we parted I forced into her 
hand what money I had upon me, some 
eighty or ninety dollars, I believe. 

Madam, do you remember how we 
parted? I remember, too well, unfor- 
tunately for my peace of mind. 

We stood together in the shadows, 
waiting for the stage to start. We did 
not speak. A holy breath seemed to 
descend from above, and consecrate us 
to each other. The door of the saloon 
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swung open, and a volley of curses issued 
forth, as if from the gaping mouth of a 
Gehenna. The wind arose and made 
deep music in the pines, which blended 
with the everlasting bass of the distant 
cataract ; and then it seemed that heaven 
itself intoned an answer. 

We felt each other's warmth; we 
seemed to overflow and melt the bounds 
of self, and become as one. We watched 
the Bear stretching its shining length 
along the northern sky. We watched 
the glittering passage of the star-dust 
through the tangles of the cliff above. 
We watched the tawny vapors skimming 
and melting upon the moon-lit mountain 
side. 

The driver took his seat ; the passen- 
gers were called to theirs. The holy 
spell was broken. ‘“ Remember me,’ I 
whispered jestingly, “when thou com- 
est into thy kingdom.” And I was an- 
swered, but not in words. For then it 
was, that, hidden by the night, you 
seized my hand; you bent above it an 
unveiled face ; you murmured above it 
half articulate prayers and blessings ; 
you let fall upon it mingled tears and 
kisses. 

What were your thoughts? May be 
you fancied you had found in me a Gala- 
had, a stainless knight, among a horde 
of brutes and satyrs. Madam, you were 
deceived. That hand you kissed was 
foul with recent crime. 

And I, too, indulged in dreams and 
fancies. I fancied that in helping you 
I had plucked an edelweiss from the edge 
of the abyss; had snatched a pearl of 
purity from beneath the hoofs of swine. 
But was I, too, deceived? Were those 
burning lips any holier, any freer from 
pollution, than the hand they rested on ? 
Such are the questions the Devil hisses 
in my ear, as I lie, raging and cursing 
upon my sleepless bed. 

A few weeks passed, and I did not 
worry much about the consequences of 
my criminal act, but suddenly the full 
extent of my responsibility was brought 
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home to me. The Hard-Pan mine sud- 
denly collapsed. All my savings were 
in it, and thus in a noment all my wealth, 
like fairy gold, was turned to withered 
leaves. How I was to replace the money 
I had stolen I did not know. My salary 
was small, and was mortgaged for 
months ahead. I grew terribly anxious. 
Madam, this was my first crime, and it 
lay like lead upon my conscience. 

In these desperate straits I borrowed 
and scraped together all the .money I 
could, and took it to the gaming ta- 
ble, hoping by some miraculous run of 
luck to make the sum I needed. The 
result can be easily guessed. Hope and 
fortune mocked me for a few nights, 
and then I found myself sunk still deep- 
er in beggary. I staked and lost my 
last dollar. And indeed, this only pre- 
cipitated the exposure. For I helda po- 
sition of trust in the assaying depart- 
ment, and the manager, hearing of my 
sudden conversion to evil living, and the 
ways of the gambler, gave me notice of 
dismissal. 

A few weeks more, and I must sur- 
render my keys and books, and confess 
.my crime. I[ might, of course, have fled, 
or have put a bullet through my brain ; 
but I could not bear the thought of be- 
ing posted as a thief, alive or dead; and 
I stayed on, hoping to stave off that evil 
hour. 


At this crisis things took a new turn, 


and for a day or two I had the folly to 
think I was saved. 

It had been reported of late that the 
assay works and the mines, which 
formed one property, were to pass into 
the hands of a new owner. A niece of 
old Coppye, deceased, had appeared, 
made good her claim, and a speedy trans- 
fer of the whole property would take 
place. 

This mattered little or nothing to me, 
of course. A mere change from King 
Log to Queen Stork. | 

But imagine my feelings whena party 
of ladies and gentlemen passed through 
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the mill one day, and in their midst, the 
center of every attention, I saw the 
young woman I had befriended in the 
saloon at Tenderfoot. It was the new 
owner of the mill. In one word, madam, 
it was yourself. ; 

You were fashionably dressed, while 
I was in rough working clothes, my face 
powdered and grimed with smoke and 
chemicals. Circumstances had changed. 
But, if you remember, we recognized 
each other by a look, unnoticed by those 
around us. Your voice and manner sud- 
denly altered. You hurried through 
the room, and left without speaking: to 
me. 

Many times afterwards you came and 
went, but never noticed me beyond that 
first involuntary start and flush of recog- 
nition. I have my share of pride, you 
may be sure, and I chose to take offense 
at this cold*treatment. Certainly, I 
would not force myself upon your notice, 
although my need of that notice was so 
pressing. 

1 allowed the month to pass in sullen 
apathy. I gave up my books and keys 
at the end of my time. My shortage 
was discovered. I moodily avowed my 
guilt, and ina few hours later was in the 
hands of the police. This ends my story, 
for I write this in the station-house cell, 
and I can but fill out the rest with con- 
jectures. 

You have made no attempt to see me, 
to listen to my defense, to learn if there 
is anything that might extenuate my 
crime. If I wished to reproach you, I 
might remind you that when you were 
friendless and penniless, tripped and 
thrown by evil men, down in the mud of 
the last ditch, with all the world against 
you, / did not hold aloof from you. 

But what have I to reproach you with ? 
What concern have you with one of your 
thievish subordinates? Even if I were 
your own brother, it is your duty to 
bring me to justice as an offender against 
society. 

But there are still some points on 
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which you alone can throw light. Why 
did you so persistently refuse to recog- 
nize our previous acquaintanceship ? 
Shall I guess? Was it that the poor 
school teacher’s head was turned by her 
sudden rise to wealth and power, and by 
the flattery of the crowd of well-dressed 
toadies, sycophants, and fortune hunters, 
who so suddenly surrounded her? 
Drunken with the wine of vanity, blind- 
ed with the scales of convention, fettered 
with the chains of etiquette, warped from 
the path of justice by the lying smiles of 
this crowd of parasites, you could not 
find it in yourself to recognize on equal 
terms one of your hired servants. 

You resolved, no doubt, to repay mea 
hundred-fold in some secret way when 
occasion served ; by advancement, per- 
haps, if I showed myself worthy of it. 
But then came the second phase of your 
disenchantment. You had _ probably 
dreamed of me, after a woman’s fashion, 
as some Western Caliph in disguise, re- 
membering the seeming ease with which 
I paid your bond and released you. It 
must have been a rude and bitter awak- 
ening when you saw me as I was,—a 
rough, working chemist, but one. remove 
from a laborer, earning a small salary in 
your own mill. Bitter to hear that I was 
known tofrequent low gambling houses, 
and was even then under notice of dis- 
missal for untrustworthiness. 

But it was doubly and trebly bitter 
when I was exposed, when I stood, self- 
convicted, as a dirty thief and midnight 
robber ; as one who, under cover of the 
night, entered the mill, and gutted the 
safe whose contents were in his charge. 
This, of course, proved fatal to your faith, 
and then it was you cast me from your 
thoughts forever ; and one ideal shat- 
tered, you turned to seek a worthier one 
among your new-found friends. 

One thing more. What were your 
ideas concerning the pecuniary obliga- 
tion between us? Can it be possible that 
in your innocence you thought yourself 
indebted to me for a mere handful of sil- 
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ver, which you would not insult me by 
directly offering to repay? Did you sup- 
pose that black-hearted Shylock who had 
meshed you in his net was satisfied with 
a merely nominal compensation,—a few 
dollars, of no immediate account to any 
one? 

If such was your dream, be undeceived. 
The sum I stole from the bank safe was 
$1,500in gold dust. Every grain of this 
I rendered to Rawlins, who grudgingly 
released you, as too cheap at the price. 
You were not present when I made the 
bargain, and I donot expect you to take . 
the unsupported word of a dishonored 
man. But ask Rawlins, a better man 
than I, who has, moreover, no object in 
telling a lie, and he will confirm the truth 
of what I say. 

And now, madam, farewell. You prob- 
ably fear me, knowing this terrible se- 
cret of your past is locked within my 
breast. But such fears are groundless. 
Do not think that I will ever breathe a 
word of this to any living soul. This 
story will die with me. I feel too keenly 
the loss of my own good name ever to 
attempt injury to another’s. 

I do not reproach or blame you. I was 
more to blame than you, and fate, I sup- 
pose,more than either of us. Since it was 
written that I must ruin myself in help- 
ing you, it is but a small extra effort for 
me to bear it like a man, with fortitude 


‘and patience. I shall go towards the 


darkness, you towards the light. But 
there is one thing I will not bear. I have 
debated the question within myself, and 
have decided that the exposure and dis- 
grace has been punishment sufficient for 
my crime. A longterm of years in the 
penitentiary, laboring in chains with the 
lowestof mankind, this I am determined 
never to submit to. 

How I am toavoid it, I do not at pres- 
ent see. But avoid it I will, and when 
you read this you will know that I have 
avoided it, and sow. 

Whether it will be by flight, by suicide, 
or by getting myself killed in attempt- 
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ing escape,— the end will be the same. 
One thing alone I feel is certain, we shall 
never meet again. 
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Hoping your new life will be a happy 
one, I bid you farewell forever. 
GERALD JAMES. 
Walter Kelly. 


IS ASSIMILATION 


THE problem of harmonizing the vari- 
ous races inhabiting any country so that 
they may live together as a united nation 
is ancient. In our modern day it is spe- 
cially and widely forced upon the atten- 
tion of practical men as well as of rulers 
and social scientists. Although the mod- 
ern believes himself to be easily cosmo- 
politan, it is nevertheless hard for him 
to escape the limitations and prejudice 
of class, and race, and sect. He may 
talk effusively of the brotherhood of 
man, but when it comes to the case in 
hand, he is not an over-good Samaritan 
after all. 

The most hasty glance at the atlas will 
show us how serious is the task which 
is indefinitely called national assimila- 
tion, and how different are the mental 
attitudes that shape the policy of gov- 
ernments in the matter. For hardly any 
government but has the tangled threads 
of this knot in its hands. 

Thus, we hear just now of a process 
going forward on the Baltic, which bears 
the name of Russification. Russia sus- 
pects her German population along that 
sea tobe dangerous. So she closes the 
training institute for German teachers 
at Dorpat ; insists that in the schools, 
even private ones, only the Russian lan- 
guage shall be used ; prohibits any other 
language in the proceedings of law, and 
even forbids the Lutheran Church en- 
gaging in any missionary activity, home 
or foreign. In much the same way the 
Magyars are trying to Magyarize the 
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Slavs. In Elsassand Lorraine the pres- 
ent imperial authority of Germany has 
been lavish of expense and energy in 
restoring those provinces from the 
strong French sympathies and tastes 
which might imperil the brilliant con- 
quest made by German arms. 

In most European countries the anti- 
Semitic agitation has been not only 
surviving over from the medizval age, 
but taking a new intensity and a sort of 
principled form peculiar to this enlight- 
ened century of ours. One almost for- 
gets he is living in sucha century, when 
he reads the proceedings of a deliberate 
convention held in a country where 
illiteracy is unknown, in which it was 
announced that “the Jew is and always 
must be an alien,” and calling upon the 
government to bring it about that none 
of this race shall hold office, practice 
medicine, or teach school, outside of 
its own families. No exception is made, 
strange fo say, even if the Jew has be- 
come a convert to the Christian faith! 
In the minds of some of these interest- 
ing reformers it should seem that this 
conversion makes the race peculiarly 
objectionable. That strikes one, by the 
way, as Carrying matters with less mod- 
eration than the Moslems do in Africa. 
For it is claimed that the negro can save 
himself from slavery here if he will quit 
his fetich in favor of one God, of whom 
Mohammed is the prophet. 

We need not refer to the way in which 
for these longer centuries Turkey has 
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been handling its multiform and histor- 
ical races. How long she can handle 
them so and be upheld in it by the jeal- 
ousy of the great powers of Europe, we 
need not predict. Would that when the 
end shall come we might be sure that 
the succeeding ruler will know how to 
deal with the problem which will then 
hold over! Of course, we are tired of 
hearing how the Irish question continues 
a thorn in England’s sides. Marvelous 
on the whole, and beneficent as has been 
the vast colonial sovereignty of Great 
Britain in India and elsewhere, yet the 
sense of an irrepressible possibility of a 
gigantic failure sometime in dealing with 
such a variety of nations and castes 
haunts us. 

Whether we look backward, or round 


about at the movements in the present 


age, is it not really a matter of astonish- 
ment, not that the co-existence of alien 
races has induced disturbance and taxed 
wisdom and virtue, but that these races 
have managed to worry along together 
without more utter convulsion ? 

The old secret of living together was, 
for the most part, an open one. It con- 
sisted in forcible subjection of the weak 
or oppressed people to the will or law of 
the, for the’ time being, superior race. 
Only rarely and to a limited extent did 
the superior propose to lift the lower 
sort to a levei with itself. Good policy, 
and some appreciation of excellence or 
serviceableness in peoples whom they 
had conquered, led the Romans to be- 
stow citizenship on individuals. The 
increasing gravity of the situation in the 
girdled empire caused the extension of 
this privilege in the provinces. There 
have been princes of the larger mould 
from time to time, in other lands, who 
have set themselves to blend into as 
much unity as possible the different el- 
ements, and make their subjects more 
homogeneous. For, from the point of 
view of any central government, even 
though it be a despotism, it must on 
many accounts seem desirable to break 


down any barriers that prevent a com- 
mon loyalty. 

What any government, even were ita 
despotism, would like to have realized 
from motives of policy, or on account of 
the exigencies of immediate self-defense, 
the American Union seeks by inward 
constraint of its fundamental principles. 
It is a government of the people, but it 
is a government by the people. “We, 
the people of the United States, ordain 
the constitution.”’ It knows no dividing 
lines between inhabitants except loyal- 
ty. Not only has it no objection to a 
universal citizenship of all that dwell 
within its borders: its declarations and 
its irrepressible movement are such that 
it must almost compel its people to be- 
come attached to the country and to its 
institutions by the conscious tie of per- 
sonal participation in the privileges, and 
protections, and responsibilities of the 
commonwealth. 

This, until within a few years past, 
would doubtless have been accepted as 
the distinguishing attitude of our repub- 
lic toward the increasing diversities of 
its population. When the native citi- 
zen saw how many immigrants were 
flowing in, and felt a slight trepidation 
coming over his thought, he comforted 
himself with the reflection that there is 
great assimilating power in our glorious 
land. But latterly a change has taken 
place in the public mind ; there is a grow- 
ing feeling that the assimilating poten- 
cies are nearly spent. 

Many well known facts, which have 
culminated within these later years, are 
serious enough to make any patriot stop 
to ponder and revise his optimistic creed. 
But revision of a creed need not always 
end in its rejection. Should we lose quite 
so easily our confidence in the assimilat- 
ing forces still active or potential in the 
republic ? 

The writer was brought up in a town 
of almost pure English descent, its fam- 
ilies remaining so nearly two hundred 
years. Not far from the year of my 
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birth there was brought in, first, an Eng- 
lish element, just in from the old land, 
and introducing woolen manufacture. 
Something later, a Scotch element came 
in, engaged in the manufacture of linen 
thread; and along with these, Irish 
laborers of the lower grades, whose 
modes of living and housing were a 
scandal to the Yankee neat and tidy 
ways. All these stocks, even the foreign 
employers, who set up the new business- 
es, were poor, and not able to hold rank 
withthe native families. A half century 
has gone, and, as often as the local pa- 
per reaches me, it reminds me that those 
who are now carrying on the old town 
affairs are the descendants of those late 
comers, and are indistinguishable from 
those to the manner born. Ina single 
generation, these factory hands have 
become as good as the best. They en- 
dowed the Seminary and the Academy, 
built the Library Hall, and their boys 
fought and died in the Civil War. Even 
the children of the Roman Irish, whose 
homely shanties seemed a profanation, 
especially when they began to string 
along on the hillside that skirted the sa- 
cred precincts of consistent Calvinistic 
theology, have become good citizens, 
and the local paper gossips with their 
names, asthey come and go, much as it 
does with other dignitaries of the place. 

This is no singular sequence. It has 
been repeated ever since the early colo- 
nies began to be. To be sure, the pop- 
ulation of New England generally was 
said by the historian Palfrey to be, until 
the present century had pretty well ad- 
vanced, purer and more homogeneous in 
its origin than most of England’s own 
countries. Still there was “a smart 
sprinkling” always of otherstock. When 
those Irish settlers came and reproduced 
dear oid Londonderry on New Hamp- 
shire soil, the neighbors hard by did not 
call them “ yellow lepers,’ to be sure, but 
they were not over-choice in their allu- 
sions. Yet those immigrants proceeded 
right away to produce sons and daugh- 


ters that have not had to blush in the 
presence of the lineage of the Mayflower. 

Without doubt, it may be said that the 
conditions for such results were alto- 
gether and surpassingly favorable then 
and there. It is not certain that the 
sons of New York and other Middle 
States would wish to admit that the con- 
ditions in most parts of New England 
were so vastly superior. At any rate, 
the diversity of race was far greater in 
those and other colonies. Mr. Roose- 
velt, in his “ Winning of the West,” has 
corrected the misconception of many by 
affirming that a century ago the inhab- 
itants of the United States were as 
heterogeneous as they now are. If one 
reads the narration of pioneer life in 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, he will not be 
of the opinion that the conservative and 
wholesome influences preponderated 
there in any superior degree to that in 
which they prevail in the newer States 
and territories now. Yet the history of 
those older Western States would assure 
us that human fears are not always the 
best prophets. 

It has been alleged that there has been 
a great and bad change in the character 
of the later immigration; and we have 
been pointed to the numbers of Italians, 
Hungarians, French-Canadians, and to 
the socialist and anarchist elements that 
have shown their hot enthusiams in some 
of our chief cities. But it is extremely 
doubtful whether, on the whole, the later 
immigration is socially or morally infe- 
rior to what came over thirty or forty 
years ago. Certainly, what has come 
from Scandinavia — and that has been 
large —is a decidedly hopeful addition, 
and is readily blended with the conserva- 
tive forces of the nation. The Irish in- 
crease used, from 1844 to ’54, to be the 
terror of our alarmists. But the spasm 


over those immigrants culminated in the . 


Know-Nothing year, and subsided. The 
mass of the Germans are industrious 
and thrifty, and the comparative large 
growth of the Lutheran churches indi- 
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cates that we have often borne false 
witness by our suspicions. The extreme 
poverty of manyincomers from the Latin 
races, and the mean way in which they 
consent to live on their first arrival, 
make us forget that they belong to 
stocks which have been among the most 
famous in the history of civilization, and 
which in our day have had a sudden and 
amazing political renaissance. 

Even if we are pointed to the problem 
of the co-existence and conflict of the 
white and black races in the South, we 
may take the darkest view possible, and 
surely that difficulty is not such a men- 
ace as confronted us in 1861. The South- 
ern journals take a commendable pride 
in showing that the principal reason 
for the favorable educational returns in 
our whole country is due to the marvel- 
ous advance in the development of the 
public school system in the new South. 
Weare apt to be so oppressed with some 
present ugly phase in the issue, as to 
lose out of sight the immense prepara- 
tion that has been making during the 
quarter century for the decisive adjust- 
ment of the relations between the two 
races. The potencies which are resi- 
dent in the republic for the recognition 
of political equality were never .more 
thoroughly grappling with the Bourbon- 
ism and barbarism of the past than they 
are todayin the South. To be sure, the 
grapple may be prolonged, but those 
who fight for manhood rather than class, 
and for a fair ballot, have all the stars in 
the national flag on their side. 

For whatever criticism may be made 
upon details in the administration of the 
American commonwealth, there can be 
no doubt that there is in its conception 
and in its history an inherent reasonable- 
ness that commends it to the general 
intelligence of mankind. Fromthe be- 
‘ ginning, even from the comparative 
crudeness of the colonial days, it has 
often been shown that America has been 
an educator of Europe, at least. The 
theory of our institutions is self-evident. 
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As Tertullian spoke of the human mind 
as naturally Christian, we may say of the 
general intelligence of the human fam- 
ily that it is naturally American. 

I should not make any exception in 
the case of even the Chinese intelli- 
gence. Any one can see that the lib- 
eral ideas of government run like firein 
young Japan. At least, conservative 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
have had occasion to stand astonished 
at the swiftness with which some of the 
youth in that country have actually over- 
learned the lesson of free polity. We 
once heard a missionary compare a Chi- 
nese mind to a hermetically sealed bot- 
tle, into which it was impossible to en- 
ter any idea without breaking the bottle. 
But while there is enough to make that 
comparison appear apt, yet it is not 
wholly apt, nor wholly true, after all. 
The democratic idea is in the bottle 
already. It belongs to every human 
creature. It simply waits its opportun- 
ity. We may, beyond question, make 
comparisons between different peoples, 
just as we can among different grains, 
and show that one people yields more 
easily and more abundantly the ele- 
ments that the organism can assimilate. 
But there is no hard and fast line to be 
drawn in our humanity, below which a 
free state can find no materials that it 
can incorporate as vital components in 
its civil life. 

As a matter of fact, in the great ma- 
jority of immigrants that voluntarily 
choose our shores, the assimilation had 
set in long before the emigrant took 
ship. The republic had begun its trans- 
forming work upon him when he was 
dreaming of the far-away land. Many 
are the cases in which the foreigner isa 
heartier and sounder American before 
he starts than many of our own native 
sons are. His experience of inequality 
and of artificial restrictions in the land 
of his birth give a keen edge to the ap- 
preciation he has of his adopted home. 
Imagine any fairly thoughtful man of 
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any country reading such views of the 
American commonwealth as are to be 
found in Mr. Bryce’s pages, and if he 
have had reason to feel the discontent 
which is felt in many wide circles abroad, 
how could the reader help being delight- 
ed by the ideal social state that is pass- 
ing before him? Ere sucha man has 
finished the book, the republic beyond 
the western sea has claimed him for its 
own : whether he embark for any Amer- 
ican port, or remain where he was born, 
his real “ citizenship is in heaven,” that 
is, in America. 

It may be asked, whether such an as- 
similating force as this ideal or favorable 
presentation in literature might be ad- 
mitted to make on the supposed individ- 
ual, must not be confined to a very nar- 
row and select circle. What effect of 
this sort can even be conceived as reach- 
ing at all the ordinary mass of humanity 
that is dumped down at the New York 
landings? Well, what we sometimes 
look down upon as the brute masses are 
nevertheless affected by those words in 
the Declaration of Independence that 
Rufus Choate chose to designate as 
“littering generalities.” Let them 
slitter, for fine gold glitters also. The 
American commonwealth is in its very 
idea a magnet, and few beings are so 
unsusceptible as not more or less to par- 
take of its peculiar quality. 

Of course, if when the magnetized 
stranger should take to living right in 
our borders, and should be too dreadfully 
disappointed in finding that our institu- 
tions were only paper plans, the assim- 
ilating force would receive a sad check. 
This, no doubt, happens. For no Amer- 
ican well acquainted with the darker 
sides of civil life here but blushes with 
shame when he is perusing some of 
Bryce’s pages; for he fears that all is 
not quite so Elysian as it reads. Never- 
theless, it is always possible for him to 
reflect that his countrymen have latent 
resources of unknown but immense en- 
ergy, which can be drawn upon to correct 
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evils, as soon as the evils get bad enough 
to be clearly seen. Despite all the bad 
elements that can be made to file before 
us at any Conference of Charities, till 
we are appalled, what a mighty body of 
men and women there are who can at 
any adequate summons come forth and 
put the real citizenship into power. 

‘A hundred times,” says the English 
critic already mentioned, “in writing 
this book have I been disheartened by 
the fact I was stating : a hundred times 
has the recollection of the abounding 
strength and vitality of the nation 
chased away these tremors.” He de- 
clares that the American people possess 
“a reserve of force and patriotism more 
than sufficient to sweep away all the 
evils that are now tolerated, and to make 
the politics of the country worthy of its 
material grandeur and of the private 
virtue of its inhabitants.” Let us not be 
disposed to regard this view as compli- 
mentary or too optimistic. Theré is a 
vast force in reserve not only to punish 
crime, reform abuses, and turn the ras- 
cals, one after another, out, but to make 
unpromising and alien classes, even the 
rascals themselves, into healthy bone 
and sinew in our national organism. If, 
as was shown at the Conference of Char- 
ities, the appointment in one of our 
States of a board of public-spirited ex- 
perts, with a single salaried secretary, 
can reduce the element of poverty in so 
marked a degree, have we not a sug- 
gestion as to the existence of a great 
assimilating force, now out of sight, 
which might be utilized ? 

On this view, it is not a bad sign that 
our countrymen just now are prone to 
terrify and be terrified by all sorts of 
alarming social statistics. For appar- 
ently the only way to bring the average 
citizen to arouse himself to the public 
good is by his taking powerful doses of 
fear. It is probably well that ten out of 


‘twelve spies bring a bad report about 


giants and walled towns. For if giants 
and walled towns exist, it is always well 
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to know it; but especially because some 
Caleb and Joshua may be moved to 
speak out and call attention to the un- 
used power that lies in the holy nation. 

The unused power in the republic that 
can assimilate the heterogeneous ele- 
ments, consists largely in the deter- 
mined affirmation by the majority of the 
voters of those fundamental ideas and 
policies that are the axioms of our form 
of government : such as the sacredness 
of law and of its administration; the 
greatest possible liberty of the individ- 
ual and of the locality consistent with 
the public freedom; the equality of 
every man as regards everything that 
relates to citizenship; the purity and 
freedom of the ballot; and the conse- 
quent abundant and equitable provision 
for the due education of all the children 
of the republic. 

As has been maintained, the realiza- 
tion of these ideas and policies in any 
fair degree carries with it a power that 
will surely, if not all at once, make the 
majority of inhabitants who are not im- 
becile, insane, or criminal, into compo- 
nent organs of the civil body. And 
what is eminently needed is, that those 
people who do feel the seriousness of 
the problem of so many diverse types of 
our population should be greatly moved 
to affirm anew this declaration of our 
national charter, and insist that there 
shall be no going back on it, and no 
base parleying with the opposite. 
When Governor Foraker sent this dis- 
patch to the mayor of Cincinnati, “ No 
man is worthy to enjoy the free institu- 
tions of America who rebels against a 
duly enacted statute, and defies the au- 
thorities charged with its enforcement ; 
smite every manifestation of such a 
spirit with a swift and heavy hand:” 
or, when General Sherman said right 
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out, not in mincing words, what ought to 
be said of those who would defy the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, 
we have illustrations of the attitude 
needed in order to set in increased work- 
ing the Americanizing process. For 
assimilation means, prjmarily, not the 
making of people similar to one another, 
but making them constituent parts of 
the American State. Just a little more 
of “the swift and heavy hand” in the car- 
rying out of the laws and principles that 
are our national inheritance, would puta 
new face on all the immigration perils © 
that confront us. Instead of resorting 
to the clumsy if not farcical expedients 
of attempting to prevent voluntary and 
industrious laborers from entering our 
country; instead of trying to make it 
uncomfortable to people of other color 
or race to share our privileges, it should 
seem to be more reasonable, and manly, 
and self-respecting, and hopeful, to use 
the greater forces that draw men to us, 
and into harmony with us. 

This is not to say that immigration 
needs no restriction. It.is the duty of 
the state to see that the privileges it 
offers are not abused. The pauper, dis- 
eased and criminal comers are to be 
turned back. Assisted immigration is 
suspicious, and contract importations 
may well be scrutinized. But in an age 
of swift international communication, 
like this and of world-wide treaties, ex- 
clusion of the tides on any scale com- 
mensurate with the problem is imprac- 
ticable. The clamor that ever and again 
demands such a remedy is the vice of 
the demagogue. Instead of summoning 
us to rely upon the great positive princi- 
ples and virtues that are our inheritance 
from the fathers, it sets us to defending 
our homes by tape-lines drawn across 
our harbors. 


George Mooar. 
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PARSON FOURBITS. 


WELL, boys, ye kin all say there's 
nothin’ like luck, —leastways, not in 
minin’, but I kin tell ye one of the curi- 
ousest things about luck that ye ever 
heerd tell, I reckin; and it’s as true as 
preachmint, and a durned sight truer 


than most o’t. Do ye want to heer tell 


how that slick chap, “ Parson Fourbits,” 
made his big stake ? 

“Yes. Sail in, old hoss.”’ 

“Wet yer whistle fust.”’ 

“Swear him in, Cap'n, afore he be- 
gins.” 

No need to swear me in, boys. I told ye 
it’s true as preachmint, though it were 
one of the curiousest turns of luck. And 
Fobbits were no real parson, as ye ‘ve all 
heerd. 

When I fust kem to Californy I mined 
two or three summers on a little flat off 
the north fork of the Amerikin River. 
That was in 1852 or ’3, I reckin. Flush 
times they was then; and any of the 
boys would pull up stakes if he didn’t 
pan out his half ounce a day. It was 
good gold, too,— eighteen dollars, noth- 
in’ less. 

There were five of us in camp, and 
one day a seedy counter-j umper lookin’ 
chap in old city clothes kem along, and 
talked over some of the boys to let him 
work in a while on shares, as he was flat 
broke. I never took no ‘stock in the 
feller from thefust, but some of the boys 
did. He could spin a good yarn, tell 
some spicy stories, play a fair game at 
euchre and seven up, and—that was 
about all, I reckin. 

Well, boys, that feller turned out the 
worthlessest cuss ye ever see. He didn’t 
know how to handle a shovel any more 
than a child. He said it wasall along of 
the long handle, and nothin’ would do 
but we must cut the handle off one of 


Ames’s best shovels, and then he squat- 
ted to it like a monkey. And as toa 
pick,—I ’ve seen a gal nine year old as 
could pick round and round him. Well, 
then the boys tried him cookin’, and a 
durned pretty mess he made of that. 
He war n't no sort of use for anythin’,— 
not a durned thing ; he did n’t know how 
to work, and he did n’t want to work no- 
how. But he drew his gold dust all the 
same, and the boys soon got tired out. 
One day old Cap’n Taylor got mad and 
fired him ‘out, and we thought we had 
seen the last of him; but we had n't by 
a durned sight. 

He were of a good family, the boys 
claims, well eddicated, and could talk 
smooth,— you bet. I never took no stock 
in them smooth-spoken chaps ; they ’re 
too ily forme. Forbes he said his name 
were, and I’ve heerd tell it’s a good 
name, and I allow he knowed how to 
make the best on’t, for they say that 
some of his family friends at the Bay had 
to break up housekeeping to get rid of 
him. 

Well, sirs, that chap went up to Hang- 
town after we fired him out: and will ye 
believe it, he set up his shingle for a 
lawyer! He got in with some other 
lawyer fellers just as he’d got in with 
us, I reckin, and the first thing we 
knowed, he kem down to the Flat ina 
kerridge and a pair of bays, and ware n’t 
slow to let us know that he'd got a bet- 
ter business than minin’. 

“Tf any of you boys gets into trouble,” 
says he, “come to me and I'll see you 
out,” says he. | 

Sure enough, old Cap’n Taylor, who 
had fired him out, did get into trouble 
about a minin’ claim, and he went to 
Fobbs, just because he knowed him, 
don’t you see? And if Fobbs didn’t 
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bleed the old Cap’n it’s a pity. A hun- 
dred dollars down, re-tainer, the old 
Cap’n said he called it, and fifty dollars 
a week, reg’lar, you bet, so long as the 
old chap’s pile lasted. A better business 
than minin’! I should say it were. 
You ask old Cap’n Taylor about that. 

That team with the bay horses kim 
round pretty frequent for a while; then 
we did n’t see nor hear no more of Fobbs 
for quite a spell—not until we heerd that 
them lawyers up at Hangtown had fired 
him out, too. There’s not much work 
about lawin’, I reckin, bein’ as its 
mostly gift of the gab, and sich like ; but 
Fobbs he would n’t pull straight nohow, 
I expect,—not even at that. And so he 
kim to the Flat agin, and put on overalls 
and a blue shirt this time, which didn’t 
make a miner of him by a long shot. 

Our crowd wouldn't have nothin’ to 
do with him; but he didn’t stay long 
nohow, and we’d most forgotten him,— 
leastways all but old Cap’n Taylor,— 
when one of the boys, who had been 
down to the lower valleys knockin’ 
around, to get rid of the mountin fever, 
told us he’d heerd Fobbs a-preachzn’ in 
a little ranchin’ town, round about 
Marysville way. 

At first we thought he was gassin’, 
but when we found he warn't, Taylor 
and me allowed we'd go tosee him ; and 
we seen him and heerd him, too, anda 
regular hell-fire parson he were, you bet. 
When he first kim into church, Taylor 
nor me could n’t believe it were Fobbs 
hisself. You see he looked parson every 
inch of him, and he talked parson for 
all he was worth. He were a smooth- 
faced, boyish lookin’ chap, with an inno- 
cent,confidin’ way with him, as though he 
did n’t know nothin’; pink, round, baby 
cheeks and straight hair, which made 
our boys trust him, and think he was 
innocent like, until they found him out. 
But here in this little church it all 
seemed to fit so well, and he looked so 
like a genuine parson, that old Cap’n 
Taylor and me felt quite took aback. 
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You see, Taylor and me allowed that 
we 'd shame him a little, seein’ that he 
war n't no more of a parson than we was. 
We got to chu’ch airly a-puppose, and 
when Fobbs came in, Cap'n Taylor gave 
him the look that he’d fired him out of 
camp with. But, Lord o’mighty, he 
did n’t keer, that chap, — did n’t seem to 
see us ;— but he did see us, and mighty 
hot hemadeit for usafore he got through. 
He preached right at us; fixed both of 
us with his eyes, and socked it to us hot 
and heavy. You see, he knowed some 
little things about the Cap’n, and he’d 
larned some little things about me some- 
where, or thought he had, — darned lies 
every word on ’t,—but that was neither 
here nor there, tor he had us whar we 
could n’t answer back, nohow. 

Soon everyone in that chu’ch was a- 
looking at us, and I never felt so oncom- 
fortable in all my life. The old Cap’n 
he felt uncomfortabler than me, because 
Fobbs, he give it to the old Cap’n a lit- 
tle hotter than he didtome. The Cap’n 
turned red, and fidgeted dreadful ; but it 
war n’t no use,—he couldn't get out. 
Fobbs, he’d got deadwood on us, and 
he knowed it. Itell ye, you’da thought 
there warn’t no sinners out of hell like 
the sinners of the minin’ camps; and 
we had to take it right afore the hull 
congregation for every minin’ town since 
creation. And when at last he fixed 
Taylor and me with his eyes a-blazin’, 
and everyone lookin’ mad at us, and told 
us we'd go to hell-fire, sure, it was so 
like the real thing that Taylor allowed 
he felt as though he was beginnin’ to 
smoke, and I tell ye, boys, I felt pretty 
hot myself. And when he wound up, 
and said nothin’ short of four bits should 
be offered to the treasury of the Lord, 
we knowed well enough whose treasury 
it were for, and that he were only a-play- 
ing parson, but he stuck Taylor and me 
for $5.00 each, for we had both taken 
two bits, and didn’t like to use it, see- 
in’ that there war n’t no two-bit piece in 
the plate. 
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When we went back to camp, and 
Cap'n Taylor, he told the story, the boys 
christened Fobbs “Parson Fourbits,” 
and the name stuck; and Parson Fob- 
bits it were until he took the shine out 
of it all in the way I’m going to tell ye. 

I never heard how. Fobbits, he got in- 
to the chu’ch; but it war n’t such a hard 
matter to get into anythin’ those days. 
Black broad-cloth, a white choker, and 
that innocent baby-face of his’n, and 
confidin’ ways, did the business, I reck- 
on,—and then he knowed a little of 
everything, —and he was borna parson, 
you bet, for he took to preaching like a 
duck to water. But they fired him out 
of the chu’ch too, after a while ; though 
I heerd say that the women of the chu’ch 
stuck to him to the last, and would n’t 
believe nothin’ agin’ him, even when the 
bishop hisself swore to it. 

The next we heard of Fobbs, he was 
very low down, gamblin’, and they say 
he was the innocentest lookin’ feller at 
a game of poker you ever see,—but he 
raked the pot every time. They tell he 
had a way of settin’ his hat on the back 
of his head and drawin’ a long, sad-look- 
in’ face when he held four aces, and 
could bluff like old Nick hisself when he 
did n’t have nothin’,—that cleaned 
everythin’ up. But one day a feller even 
innocenter lookin’ than he were caught 
him stuffin’ the deck ; and though some 
of his friends swore it was all a mistake, 
they run Fobbs out of camp. 

Having tried minin’, and lawin’, and 
preachin’, and gamblin’, and editin’, I’m 
told, Fobbs, he kem back to minin’ agin, 
and settled down on the Flat. None of 
the boys wouldn't let him go pards. 
They called him “Parson Four-bits,” 
and deviled him all they knew how; but 
they did not make much out of zm in 
the long run, you bet. 

It was somewheres about this time 
that the quartz minin’ fever broke out. 
Gold dust war n’t nowheres after quartz 
kem in. We boys didn’t take to the 
new sort of diggin’s, but Fobbits he 
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went in top o’ the heap, and that made 
us think less of it than we would of our- 
selves. 

Right at the head of the flat it had 
been awful rich. I heerd the old forty- 
niners tell as they’d never seen anythin’ 
like it nowheres. Just where the flat 
began to rise into the hills it petered 
out, and nobody could n't find nothin’ 
more about it. Well, Fobbits he went 
up into the hills about a half a mile or 
so beyond, and began pokin’ around. 
He’d made a little raise somewheres,— 
whether minin’, in the law, the chu’ch, 
or editin’, or at poker, nobody knowed, 
— and he hired a couple of Chinamen to 
work for him. Devil a lick would he 
strike for hisself; it weren't in him. 
They went down on a seam of rotten 
quartz about three feet wide, and they 
had n’t gone more than a few feet before 
they struck it just lousy with gold. 

There was the biggest kind of excite- 
ment in camp, you bet, and all the ground 
staked out for miles; but Fobbits, he 
had the ridge all claimed, and nobody 
could n’t take it away from him. He 
knowed enough law for that, if he did n't 
know nothin’ else. 

You'd have thought he’d orter to have 
knowed enough to let well enough alone, 
and not go down on that theer lode, for 
fear on't petering out ; and some of the 
boys told him so. But he allowed he * 
knowed more than the hull camp put 
together, and down he went a workin’ 
them Chinamen like niggers, you bet, 
for he were smart enough te know what 
a day’s work ought to be, though he 
would n't do it hisself. Of course, he 
soon ran through it. Then he drifted 
both ways, and nary a color. 

Then he built a sort of a shanty over 
the shaft, locked and barred the door, 
and went off,—this time we thought for 
good,— but he had n't; for in about six 
months he kem back with some British- 
ers from Lunnun,—they called it a syndi- 
cate or some sich name, —and then we 
found out what was the matter. D—d 
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if Fobbits had n’t saved every ounce of 
that gold rock, and salted the whole 
thing ¢hzck as he could stick it in, — 
no whitewash about that. There war’nt 
nothin’ small about Fobbs when it kem 
to salt. 

None of the boys liked to split, of 
course; though some of them did try, 
just for.the honor of the camp. But, 
Lord, it war n’t no sort of use talkin’ to 
them Englishmen. Fobbits had ‘em 


hooked so tight that they fairly wus- 


shiped him, just as the women in the 
chu’ch did; and this time there war ’nt 
no bishop to lend a helpin’ hand. 

We all made sure they'd catch Fobbits 
just as soon as they began to sink in 
that shaft, but little Fobbits were too 
smart for that. You see he had a big 
thing while he could make it last,—a 
thousand dollars a month, suze, and a 
third of the profits. That were a better 
thing than playin’ lawyer or parson, or 
editin’ ina mining camp. So to make 
sure that it would last, he talks them 
Englishmen into starting a tunnel a mz/e 
off, where the hill sinks on the other side, 
a sort of cafion like in the onlikeliest 
spot any man ever see ; and there,— be- 
lieve I’m lyin’, boys, if ye like, but I'll 
be d—d if hedid n’t strike it agin, thick. 

Well, gentlemen, it’s God’s truth, no 
man in camp was so much surprised as 
Fobbits. We knowed him well, and old 
Cap’ Taylor and me were over there 
thinkin’ to see what was goin’ on, when 
they struck it. Fobbits, he turned white 
asasheet when we heard a shout inside ; 
and one of the men trundled out a car- 
load of rocks, lookin’ like as though it 
might be half gold. Well he mought, 
for he never went into that theer cafion 
except to keep his thousand a month as 
long as he could. 
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Fobbits, he soon fetched them Eng- 
lishmen down,.and they turned red first, 
and white afterwards. I looked at Taylor 
and the Cap’n he looked at me. I saw 
that he looked pretty queer about the 
gills, and I felt that I did too. That 
were the beginnin’ of the great “Gold 


of Ophir” strike. That’s what Fobbits 


christened it, and them Englishmen 
hooked on, and made no wry faces, ye 
kin believe that much. 

Well, from that day forrard it war n’t 
no use for. nobody to say nothin’ agin 
Fobbits. Very few of the boys keered 
tocall him parson afterthat. The Eng- 


lishmen, they made a great man of him, 


and he soon got to believe it hisself, 
when he see the hull camp believin’ in 
him. The Englishers called him “ Pro- 
fessor,’ and he signed M. E. after his 
name; but I allers called him Fobbits, 
and Fobbits were the real size of him, 
a-countin’ in every thin’. 

So ye kin see what luck’ll do for a 
man. Until he struck it, he were the in- 
significantest cuss that ever kem into 
that camp; and after he struck it, the 
biggest. No one minin’ camp would n't 
hold him then. But Fobbits he was, and 
Fobbits he is yet, if he’s alive, and ye 
could n’t noways make five bits out of 
him, for it isn’t in him, and it would n't 
pan out. 

But Taylor says, “ Well, old man, why 
don’t-ye spread yourself a little on the 
same lay ?”’ 

“ Because I could n’t cerkilate, Cap’n,” 
says J; “They'd see the brass a stick- 
in’ out. Fobbits he was all brass, but 
he knowed how to hide it.” 

“Not a bit of it, old man,” says he. 
“We could both cerkilate, but we have 
n't got the brass,—that’s what’s the 
matter.” 


Henry S. Brooks. 
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THE POSITION OF LABOR AMONG THE HEBREWS. 


THE modern idea of laboris not much 
above the opinion of slavery which was 
held by the Romans and Greeks, but was 
not at all found among the ancient He- 
brews. The condition of the laborer, as 
depicted by Greek and Roman writers, 
presents a picture of ignominy, outrage, 
horrifying degradation, and heartless 
oppression, a status without protection 
and without rights. The Greeks who 
wrote lyric poetry so ingeniously, and 
whose philosophy is still admired, had 
no consideration for the laboring man ; 
nor had the Romans, so conspicuous in 
martial accomplishments and in states- 
manship. The reason for it is the sim- 
ple fact that neither Romans nor Greeks 
knew the laboring man by that name: 
they knew him only as the slave. 

The social organism of Greece and 
Rome was based on slavery. Society 
without slavery was thought impossible 
in ancient Greece, and a nobility with- 
out a slave class was incomprehensible 
toa Roman. In fact, the Lycurgan law 
made “helotism ’’a component part of 
the state for all time. The helot had 
neither right to property or protection 
for his life. There was no penalty for 
the killing of a slave. How could there 
be? Who is now-a-days punished for 
killing his cattle? Nay, in Greece it 
went even further than that. Thucydi- 
des, the Greek historian, says that with- 
in the boundaries of Lacedemonia, at a 
time of peace and rest,two hundred helots 
of their own tribe and natives of the 
land, were killedlike.wild beasts, because 
— it is horrible to repeat —they could 
be spared, and there was no use for 
them. It was thus the Greeks, “those 
perfect beings of antiquity,” acted and 
treated their fellow-men. 

The Romans, too, were cruel and 


brutal to the slave. Slave chasing was 
a favorite sport in which a noble seldom 
declined to participate. The inferiority 
of one individual to another was in 
Greece and Rome something self-under- 
stood, and modern Europe received it 
from them without the slightest reluct- 
ance or hesitation. It was accepted as 
slavery, and was not only cultivated for 
over ten centuries, but even became in- 
ternational, thereby making the human 
being an object of exchange, a chattel of 
commercial value. It was a traffic in 
the flesh of one race monopolized by 
another.’ 

One of the first who took up arms 
against this dreadful ignominy was the 
French statesman of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Jean Bodin. He brought to his 
task all the zeal of a benevolent and hu- 
mane heart, and for his advocacy was 
accused by his enemies of being a “ se- 
cret Jew.” It is barely a quarter of a 
century since the abolition of slavery in 
America, which was occasioned only 
by an appeal to arms. 

Before the War of the Rebellion, 
pamphlets basea upon Greek authori- 
ties, like Platoand Aristotle, were wide- 
ly circulated throughout the United 
States. Others cited Augustinus and 
Thomas Aquinas, both of whom de- 
clared slavery an act of divine justice. 
Free laboring men were unknown to 


1 Slavery formed the basis upon which the social and 
political life of the Greeks was entirely founded. Never 
a doubt molested the mind of a Greek, regarding the 
legality and appropriateness of their social and political 
institutions. The matter was self-understood ; a different 
status was notknown,could not be imagined; what would 
have become of Greek culture, power,and liberty, if Greeks 
not having slavery, had to work themselves, hire help, 
or serve others? <A perfect household, says Aristotle, is 
one consisting of slaves and free men ; the slavea living 
tool, as much as a tool is a soulless slave.— Doellinger, 
Heidenthum und Judenthum. 
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antiquity outside of Palestine. The 
Jews were the only ones who had a spe- 
cial code and special protective meas- 
ures for the laborer; whose laboring 
men were perfectly free individuals, 
working when their employers worked, 
and resting when they rested. 

The character of a people may gener- 
ally be gleaned from its language. The 
peculiarities of a nation, its accomplish- 
ments or its ignorance, its strength or 
its weakness, its virtues or its vices, its 
political and religious institutions, the 
solidity or unsoundness of its social or- 
ganism, may safely be learned from its 
tongue. What can be said of a nation 
that possesses a wealth of words and 
expression, whose language is_ both 
rhythmically beautiful and expressive in 
ali variation of sentiment, yet in the en- 
tire stock of its words has no expression 
for the evil called “slavery.”’ In the 
entire Hebrew vocabulary there is no 
such word as “slave.” In fact, the 
Hebrew had neither slave nor slavery. 
His entire code of law was in direct op 
position to the very idea of such a 
thing. His laborer he called “ebed,” 
and labor he called “abodah.”” In the 
Palestinian vocabulary, prayer and labor 
. had one and the same meaning, “abo- 
dah.”” The sacred labor of the high 
priest within the holy of holies, and 
the labor of the common day laborer, 
were synonymous. Yo the Jews of an- 
tiquity in Palestine, these were not dif- 
ferent conceptions; they were homo- 
geneous spiritual potentials, and formal 
equivalents. “Servants are ye unto 
me,’ says Jehovah. There were, there- 
fore, no distinctions of class in Pal- 
estine ; there were only free laborers. 
But the fact that the Palestinian institu- 
tions were such as to protect the labor- 
er, nay, that the Jews had free working- 
men, and appreciated them at their full 
value, appeared to many quite incompre- 
hensible, and stood in glaring contrast 
to precedent and the general character 
of the time. Yet this fact, so phenom- 
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enal to the surrounding nations, was but 
the natural consequence of their histor- 
ical development. They were charged 
to gather instruction from their past 
conduct, and to derive benefit from ret- 
rospective glances cast upon their Egyp- 
tian bondage. In Egypt, fsrael had to 
perform “ Frohendienst,” i. e., base ser- 
vitude, statute labor. 

This tyranny and oppression of cen- 
turies had deeply impressedthem They 
still felt, as it were, the weight of the 
shackles that chafed their hearts and 
spirits. They still recalled the degrada- 
tion and disgraceof enforced labor. They 
well understood how bitter it is to strain, 
day by day, beneath the iron yoke, bur- 
dened by cruel masters, without recrea- 
tion or rest, without will, and without 
hope,—like dumb,driven cattle smarting 
under the whip of merciless taskmasters 
who knew neither pity or Jaw, and whose 
sole inspiration was brutal selfishness 
and caprice. 

The .Jews had learned in the hard 
school of experience that it is heart- 
breaking and revolting to work inces- 
santly that others, their lords so called, 
may live in luxury, idleness, and debauch- 
ery. Guided by this experience of their 
past, they were firm; and in excluding 
slavery from their midst, they inculcated 
labor as a duty upon high and low, rich 
and poor, in short, upon all who wished 
to live. The Egyptian servitude proved 
their best teacher in the establishing of 
a sound state economy in the common- 
wealth. Instead of abolishing or under- 
rating labor, because it reminded them 
of theirformer misery, it became to them 
a school of lofty contemplation for the 
elevation of their physical, mental, and 
moral being. Thus it came about that 
labor was elevating to them because it 
was made a moral duty, was done with 
a free will, was received with apprecia- 
tion ; and the laborer was respected be- 
cause of his complying freely with the 
moral demand that his religion and po- 
litical constitution laid upon him, there- 
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by making him truly a freeman. In 
fact, Simon the Righteous made the 
axiom that the social and moral world are 
based upon compliance with these three 
things: al hatorah,— knowledge; al ha 
abodah, — labor; val gemiluth chaso- 
dim,— and upon charity. Whilethe Jew 
regarded the laborer as a man, his equal 
in every respect—the Greeks held that 
the helots, the slaves from neighboring 
barbarian tribes, or natives, were not 
their equals. The Lycurgan law, in con- 
sonance with the usages and maxims of 
those times, forced labor as a degrading 
obligation exclusively upon the helot. 
Free Greeks dared not work,—they only 
enjoyed. 

In what pleasing contrast to this 
stands the prophet’s maxim, “ Have we 
not all one Father? Hath not one God 
created us all ?”’ How dare one brother 
wrong the other? The Jew could not, 
therefore, have anything else but a free 
laboring class. In fact, it was just this 
class that controlled political affairs, con- 
sulted on matters of state and made the 
law, as will be shown further on. 

Labor, in its innermost essence and in 
its consequent activity, proves the fact 
that there is a self-determination in the 
individual to conquer nature through the 
force of the intellect. If based upon 
freedom, it is the honorable effect and 
expression of human power and superi- 
ority, but without the loftiness and po- 
tentiality of free endeavor, it is stamped 
as menial activity. The Greek or Ro- 
man slave having no rights in labor, nor 
any compensation for it, had therefore 
no spur, self-determination, or ambition, 
to labor ; he could create nothing intel- 
lectual, could do nothing beyond the 
menial service directed by others. 

But it is not this fact alone that stands 
out in bold relief against the Greeks and 
Romans. The greatest curse that fol- 
lowed in the train of slavery was that 
labor was made dishonorable, while de- 
bauchery and lascivious idleness were 
recognized as laudable and honorable. 
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Wherever slavery exists, there labor be- 
comes subject to degradation. In Lace- 
demonia every industry was prohibited 
to the free citizen, it being considered 
dishonorable to work. Even Aristotle 
held labor unworthy of a free citizen, and 
agreed with Plato that a good republic 
should not enfranchise a mechanic to 
civic rights. The old Romans called 
work “Jabor,”’ as an expression of pain. 
Their estates and possessions were man- 
aged and taken care of by slaves ; andas - 
late as the middle ages, labor was con- 
sidered dishonorable for knights and 
noblemen. Of course, the Greeks and 
Romans misunderstood the value and 
dignity of labor, and they disgraced it to 
slavery, against which the best and no- 
blest have fought in vain for many a year. 

The Jews, however, were familiar with 
the thesis : ‘‘ The earth will support him 
who serves her.” (Tract., Baba Metzia.) 
As has been already said, labor in Pal- 
estine was considered a privilege, a dis- 
tinction, a mark of honor, was appreci- 
ated and praised, and surrounded by the 
sublimity of moral inspiration. ‘‘ Labor,” 
said Rabbi Meir, “as a sign of freedom 
and the control he has of nature, ele- 
vates man above the animal ; by his cre- 
ative power does he become the image 
of God.” “Labor,” says the Talmud, 
“not only supports, but also ennobles 
mankind. All creations of man’s intel- 
lect bear the markof labor. All that is 
great, powerful, and beautiful, owes its 
greatness, power, and beauty, to labor. 
Labor sanctifies man, it protects him 
against sin, vice, and passion. Labor is 
the mother of all blessings, and like a 
mother, cheers the gloomy heart and 
soul, and banishes care and sorrow. 
Like a mother, she is inexhaustible in 
encouraging the faint, and consoling 
those that are wounded in soul and 
heart. Labor constitutes the covenant 
of God with man. The greatest and 
mightiest are not too great or mighty to 
affiliate with her: therefore, love her 
and be careful not to treat her with dis- 
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dain.” (Tracts., Baba Bathra, Nedarim, 
Aboth, and Maimonides: Abodah o. p.) 
The Greek assigned to the laborer a ais- 
graceful name, “helot’”; the Hebrew 
could not imagine a more honorable 
name than laborer, “ebed.’”’ Abraham, 
Moses, and David, added this title as an 
embellishment to their names. In Pal- 
estine there were free laborers only, but 
it wassurrounded by mighty slave states, 
which sent invading armies into the 
land, that in retiring left their customs, 
habits, and slavery behind them. But 
here also it was evident that the captiv- 
ity and suffering of four centuries had 
not been without effect and beneficial 
consequences to the Jews. They ad- 
hered to the law in which Moses remind- 
ed them not to forget that mankind is 
but one family,— “ Make ye the burden 
of thy servant not burdensome, embitter 
not his life, let him share equally the 
board in your household, do not disgrace 
him with word or deed, for he is there 
to work, and not for contempt.” (Mai- 
monides on “ Laborers.”) Concerninga 
servant of foreign birth, the law was 
equally explicit. He could gain his free- 
dom at his own option, by deserting his 
master and seeking refuge within the 
house of a native Palestinian, who under 
no condition could force him to return 
to his former master. ‘ Let him live 
with you,” the law adds, “ or wherever 
he chooses to live in one of your cities, 
Thou shalt not oppress him.” (Levit. 
XXxlil: 16, 17.) Such were the protect- 
ive measures regarding foreign slaves, 
and they must have been quite annoy- 
ing to their foreign masters. 

The literature of those times, which 
may safely be taken asa standard of the 
moral character of the people, contains 
many passages relating to the subject 
before us. Even in the early days, the 
laborer must indeed have had broadcut 
rights and distinctions, when we read 
words like these : “ Whenever did I at- 
tempt to abrogate the rights of my ser- 
vants whene-er they differed from me? 
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Hath not my Maker created them like 
myself within a mother’s lap? Was he 
not formed in a mother’s womb like my- 
self ?”’ (Job.) Such language is found 
among neither Greeks nor Romans. A 
slave who returned to his master,—that 
is, who preferred dependence to the 
manly self support which his freedom 
could give him,—was attested unworthy 
of freedom, and according to the exist- 
ing law he was obliged to wear a ring 
in his ear. This was as a sign of depen- 
dency, for wherefore else was a hole 
bored through his ear? | 

But what from the very beginning 
gave to the Palestinian laborers a lof- 
tier morality, and secured to them a bet- 
ter lot, a more propitious fate, was the 
Sabbath, the weekly day of rest. It was 
this that kept alive in their breasts a 
human consciousness, contributing es- 
sentially to their culture and refinement, 
and which made them distinct in all 
characteristics from all other laborers of 
antiquity. 

The rest on every seventh day is an 
institution for which the modern laborer 
owes thanks to the ancient Jewish work- 
ingmen, who cherished and surrounded 
it with all the romance and poetry of an 
oriental feast day, as well as constitut- 
ing it a day of rest and recreation. Mod- 
ern socialism, with its rage for reform 
or destruction, has in all its world-re- 
deeming endeavors, not been able to give 
to the working class any institution that 
proportionally benefits the individual or 
the class as does the seventh day of rest. 
The laborer could be no moral man, no 
devoted husband, no true father, no 
brave citizen in times of need, no healthy 
individual, if he had to work continually 
like the animal, without rest and recre- 
ation for the soul and body. A day of 
rest for the man who eats his bread by 
the sweat of his brow is a redemption 
in itself, and can only be of divine org@i- 
nation. That the Palestinian did not be- 
grudge the day of rest which his servant, 
employee, or general laborer, enjoyed, 
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seems to be evident from the fact that 
Moses made it understood from his laws 
on this subject that there is positively 
no difference between the individuals, 
master and servant. He says: “Thy 
laborer and labor shal] rest on the sev- 
enth day. Remember, a slave thou hast 
been in Egypt.” It could hardly have 
been possible that, with this truth be- 
fore the people, the laborer should not 
enjoy the blessings of a day of rest. 
But the law which Moses gave for the 
rest of laborers had a prohibitory and 
commendatory nature, and this clause 
obliged the laborer to rest in spite of 
himself or of his master, who, on the 
Sabbath even, might have designs of 
using his hands for all they were worth. 
Moses simply prohibited /ador on the 
seventh day, by a law which punished 
the offender with death. He who was 
so heartless as to degrade his fellow men 
to the level of the beast, robbing him of 
intelligence, of his civil rights, and of 
the blessings which a*happy domestic 
life has in store for a free man, was in 
his eyes a tenfold murderer, and deserv- 
ing of death. 

It was a new people, a young nation, 
that had to be tutored into obedience for 
its own benefit. Stringent laws had to 
be made, to prevent heartless employers 
from benefiting by the time and labor 
extracted from poor employees, and to 
stop laborers from selling their existence 
for the trifle that extra hours’ work 
might bring, and thereby bring about a 
degradation of the race. But with that 
a principle was also established, which 
would have become of the broadest im- 
port and benefit to the laboring class, 
had the nations which afterwards be- 
came dominant in history followed the 
friendly spirit toward labor of the an- 
cient Jews. 

Four thousand years have run into the 
gulf of time since the ancient Jews re- 
ceived from the mouth of the great legis- 
lator their laws concerning the labor- 
ing daysand the regular weekly rest. Nu- 
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merous nations have since then entered 
the forum of history, with legions of 
statesmen, legislators, poets, thinkers, 
and philosophical writers, but what have 
these amended and added to that which 
was said concerning the laborer these 
forty centuries ago? They have not ad- 
vanced a single step further toward lift- 
ing the yoke of the labor population. 
Labor became harder and more wearing, 
but the days of rest did not increase in 
proportion. Even his spiritual and mor- 
al elevation has grown no higher since 
that time. The ancient Jews could not 
have imagined that which in our time is 
called ‘‘ Sunday labor.”’ 

On the seventh day there was to be 
absolutely no labor done ; it was a day 
for rest and recreation. Neither Greeks 
nor Romans appreciated the Jewish 
weekly day of rest. This institution. 
was in direct and radical opposition to 
their views and thoughts. They ridi- 
culed the idea of making a gift of the 
seventh day to the employee, and there- 
by curtailing the private rights of the 
employer. Authors like Plutarch, Ta- 
citus, Juvenal, Justin, and others pointed 
sarcastically at the Palestinians, and 
called them idlers on account of their 
Sabbath institutions. Plays were per- 
formed upon the Roman stage, wherein 
the Palestinian and his Sabbath were 
caricatured. Of course, while Jewish 
laborers were men of the people, that is, 
Jews and heirs to the same laws and 
privileges as their employers, the Greek 
and Roman laborers were but slaves, 
marketable chattels of commerce. It 
was neither through Greek nor Roman 
influence that the Jewish day of rest 
spread over the world. This was accom- 
plished by its own intrinsic value and 
power, by its blessed redeeming qualities 
for the human race in general, and for 
the laboring man in particular. As the 
Jewish Sabbath, the Christian Sunday, 
or the Mohammedan Friday, it has con- 
quered the civilized world. 

Another feature which had a tenden- 
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cy to elevate the Jewish laborer toa bet- 
ter financial and domestic standing, was 
the Mosaic institution that his wages 
must be paid on the evening of the day 
when the labor was performed. If the 
employer failed to pay wages the same 
evening he was by law liable to punish- 
ment by the dawn of the next day. Now 
the laborer who is paid at the end of the 
week is forced in many instances to pur- 
chase his necessities on credit ; and any- 
one that is familiar with the greed and 
selfishness of small dealers, especially of 
those who extend credit to the laborer, 
knows full well that the dependency of 
the latter on his creditor is always visi- 
ble in the quantity and quality of the 
goods that he gets. 

In general, the Palestinian laborer was 
cosmopolitan in hisviews. He abhorred 
nothing more than he did the abomin- 
able and unfortunate discord of races 
and nationalities. The anger of the pa- 
triots was not aroused, although within 
Jerusalem as well asin the rural districts 


-the Syriac and Aramnaic languages were 


more in vogue than was the Hebrew 
tongue. There was a saying in Pales- 
tine that when God created the first hu- 
man being he took clay from all parts 
of the world, so that man would not be 
unsympathetic to strangers, but be at 
home in every land, and loyal to the same 
natural soil. 

The ancient Jewish laborers were 
sought after on account of their superi- 
or intelligence, skilland endurance. In 
foreign lands they lived harmoniously, 
were mutually helpful, and stood togeth- 
er like one man. They were so numer- 
ous in the great city of Alexandria at 
the time Christianity was introduced, 
that they erected a magnificent edifice 
called “ Basilica,” in which each trade 
and profession held their religious ser- 
vices. The male and female laborers 
employed by agriculturists —and agri- 
culture, by the way, was the proudest 
calling of the Palestinian — were treat- 


7 ed kindly and with great consideration. 


The law on this point was very plain. 
‘‘He who employs male or female labor- 
ers shall not forget to associate with 
them in the manner of a sister or broth- 
er; he must make them the equals of 
himself with regard to eating, drinking, 
clothing, and lodging. It is not permit- 
ted to set black bread before the labor- 
er while the employer eats fine bread, 
or to give him an inferior wine while the 
employer indulges in a better quality ; 
or to give a straw mattrass to the ser- 
vant while the employer reposes ona 
softer bed ; or to slight employees in any 
way.” (See Tract. Kiddushin, 20 a; 
Sifra B’har, Chapt. 7; Maimonides 
Abodim,” 259.) 

Laborers and mechanics were so nu- 
merous in the capital city of Palestine 
that they occupied whole districts ; but 
neither .-government nor municipality 
had any fear for the security of good 
order. The coppersmiths, for instance, 
were so numerously represented in Je- 
rusalem that théy erected a magnificent 
building in which they held their reli- 
gious meetings by themselves. 

But now the question arises, What did 


these laborers achieve by and through 


the liberty and respect that they en- 
joyed? The answer is: They achieved 
greater success in science, in culture, 
and in learning in general. In fact, they 
achieved a greater wisdom —a wisdom 
that proved more beneficial to the race 
and to humanity at large—than did the 
Greeks, whose pride it was to be masters 
of men, and massacre, because they had 
no use for them, the human beings they 
called slaves. It was not at all a rare or 
curious thing to see what seemed to be 
only a common laborer, after his day’s 
work was done, delivering the most elab- 
orate and learned lectures in Palestinian 
high schools and academies. In fact, 
ordinary laborers, who during the day- 
time carried heavy burdens, swung ham- 
mer and hoe, worked at the loom or mill- 
stone,. did tailoring, or plowed in the 
fields, thus went to the academy and oc- 
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cupied the lecturing chair. Though for 
some time the aristocratic priesthood 
had usurped the civil authority, yet in 
the academy of science as well as in so- 
cial life the principle was recognized, 
that “a well informed bastard is more 
entitled to precedence than an ignorant 
high priest.”’ | 

Laborers held the highest rank and 
honors in the gift of the state, were the 
best and most trustworthy counselors 
of the people, and governed the legis- 
lature generally by their influence. 
They needed not to cringe before the 
rich, nor bow and bend to men of rank 
and standing, because they were their 
equals before the law, and the peers of 
all, sinee among the laboring class were 
even men of royal descent. Hillel, who 
became a woodchopper, was a direct de- 
scendant from King David. Though 
he followed this humble calling, he was 
the most celebrated man of his century, 
the president of an academy, and the 
founder of a school whose disciples went 
by his illustrious name for over a cen- 
tury. 

The popular legends of later genera- 
tions set forth no loftier, more sublime 
ideal of virtue and patience, of meekness 
and pity, than the one suggested by the 
beautiful, laurel-crowned, and immor- 
talized name of Hillel. His ideas were 
not only popularly accepted, but became 
law in the legislatures of his time. There 
is a story related in the Talmud that 
shows he was also known and famous 
among the heathen. 
appeared before him, and asked to be in- 
formed in few words and in the shortest 
possible time the contents of all reli- 
gion. To which Hillel replied, with that 
axiom which hassince become so famous, 
“What is repugnant to thee, do not to 
others: this is the essence of all reli- 
gion.” 

The moral and intrinsic value of this 
axiom is generally recognized, but its 
Origin is not so widely known. It may 
not be out of the way, therefore, to re- 
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peat that it emanated from this laborer, 
who, thirty years before Christ, taught 
and lived in accordance with :ts tenets. 
Another Jewish woodchopper was 
Akibah, who lived fifty years after Christ. 
He, too, became the founder of a cele- 
brated school. He was the famous or. 
ganizer of the political revolution against 
the Emperor Adrian ; and with his mil- 
itary chief, Bar Kochbah, resisted the 
Roman legions for over two years. He 
suffered the most abominable cruelties 
at the hands of the Romans, with the 
stoicism and indifference of a hero, and 
died the death of a political martyr. 
Known for his great learning and wis- 
dom was another great workingman,— 
Rabbi Josua ben Haunauyah,—an iron 
worker. Rabbi Yohanan was a shoe- 
maker : and in fact, the most prominent 


authors of the Talmud, whose elaborate 


orations, judicial debates, legal decisions 
and moral teachings are there treasured 
up, were simple and earnest working 
men. The station the workingman held 
among the ancient Jews can best be 


‘gleaned from the following story from 


the Agadah. 

On a public occasion the president of 
the senate, then quite a young man, met 
a well-digger, a stout, broad-shouldered 
man with a gray beard. He passed by 
him without saluting him. ‘“ Why dost 
thou walk ahead of me?” asked the la- 
borer, (probably meant for a reprimand 
because the young man showed no def- 
erence toage). “ Because I am the pres- 
ident of the senate,’ was the haughty 
reply. “And I am a laborer,” said the 
other with pride, “and laborers are of 
far more importance and necessity to the 
people and to the well being of a state 
than the president of a senate or any 
other official.” Thus spoke the proud 
consciousness of a Palestinian laborer. 
And now, after more than twenty cen- 
turies, after countless reforms and inno- 
vations, how far ahead of this is the 
laborer of today? With the phase of fra- 
ternity and equality, the working men 
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of today are tolerated by society as ne- 
cessary objects. But the corporations, 
the individual millionaires, and the em- 
ployers in general, care little what stand- 
ing the laboring men have or ought to 
have. 

Labor, today, is an item with capital 
only so far as it is conducive to the ben- 
efit of the manipulator. The laborer is 
a simple tool for temporary use. While 
in Palestinea man was a laborer because 
the laborer was considered a man, and 
therefore, the equal of the highest and 
best, in our agea laboring man is “ only 
a laborer.” The modern laborer is not 
a free man actually; heis forced to terms 
by corrupt corporations, with the alter- 
native to work for a certain amount for 
a specified time, or to starve and die with 
wife and children. The modern age is 
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a good deal more Greek and Roman in 
spirit than Palestinian. Though it has 
accepted the Christ from the ancient 
Palestinian Jews, it has not adopted their 
tolerant spirit of brotherly love, equality, 
and protection for the laboring man. It 
sounds like angecho from centuries past, 
what Longfellow says : 
**Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait.” 

We go still further: we wish that the 
standing of the ancient Jewish laborers 
could be restored to the modern laborer, 
so that he might be free in body and in 
spirit, and the possessor of that proud 
consciousness which made the old Jew- 
ish laborer say to the president of the 
senate, “ And I am a laborer.” 

G. A. Danziger. 


IN THE MOJAVE. 


THE starved and passionate desert 


Stares hungry 


at the sky: 


“QO, smile not so forever, love, 
With lids forever dry. 


“In tears and not in laughter 


Love oft shall 


dearest be. 


My heart is thirsty for your tears 
To come and comfort me!”’ 


/ breathe the desert’s passion; 
The sun is hot above. 


QO, rain them down upon my heart,— 
The soft, cool tears of love! 


Chas. F. Lummts. 
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DEER AND DEER HUNTING IN CALIFORNIA. 


CALIFORNIA, — the paradise of the 
earth, filled with everything dear to the 
heart of man, —a paradise most truly, 
as well to the sportsman in search of 
health and recreation, as to the alien in 
search of gold. But how have her gifts 
been wasted; with how little remorse 
have they often been heedlessly flung 
aside or destroyed. Of all her gifts mis- 
treated, that of animal life, so abundant, 
so useful, and so beautiful, has here in- 
deed been stamped out with a wanton 
brutality that, like a combination of the 
tiger and the monkey, destroys for mere 
pleasure, and chatters as it destroys. 

The eye must fall at the thought of 
the native races, and the voice must be 
still, for the atrocities committed against 
them in the name of civilization must be 
left to God alone; none but he can fully 
know or rightly measure the iniquity of 
those whose almost helpless and passive 
victims the red people have often been. 
But the dumb creatures of California, of 
every species, have suffered terribly also 
from this propensity to destroy; and 
when it is considered how plentiful deer 
still are in some of the counties of this 
State, in spite of the process of exterm- 
ination continually going on, some idea 
may be formed of their immense num- 
ber before American occupation and 
American methods, 

Less than forty years ago the pioneer 
settlers in this lonely country could, by 
simply stepping from their cabin doors, 
see feeding before them immense herds 
of elk, deer andantelope. The hills and 
plains not only furnished room and food 
for these, but also for countless numbers 
of every species of animal and bird life 
peculiar to the Pacific shores. From 
Oregon on the north to Arizona on the 
south, and from the Pacific Ocean on 


the west to the rocky hills of Nevada, 


fur, fin and feather of every kind was at 
the unchecked disposal of the descend- 
ants of those who first saw the paradise 
of the Bible. 

The pioneer, with his long Kentucky 
rifle, loaded with loose powder and round 
ball, had little or no difficulty in secur- 
ing from a herd the fattest and the best» 
But did he find upon closer examination 
of the stricken animal that its ribs were 
not covered with the requisite amount 
of fat, he often scrupled not’ to shoot 
down one animal after another, until a 
creature was found that satisfied his fas- 
tidious eye. A dozen or more might in 
this manner fall victims to his aim, but 
whether they fell where they stood, or 
died afterwards of their wounds, they 
were alike left, either to become food 
for the skulking coyote and turkey buz- 
zard, or to mummify under the action of 
Californian wind and sun. 

Much of the destruction that has fol- 
lowed these earlier days has been the 
result of indifference, and much has been 
to remove anything from the face of the 
earth that in any way interfered with the 
immediate acquisition of the almighty 
dollar. Between the skin-hunter who 
destroys solely that he may skin, and 
the rancher who destroys to put the wild 
creature out of the way, the poor ani- 
mals have had and are having a fearful 
struggle for existence; and fit, surely, 
must they be who survive. In Trinity 
County alone, some four seasons back, 
a party of three skin-hunters killed in 
one winter five hundred deer, and the 
hides of these deer only were taken. 
Their carcasses were left rotting where 
they fell. This, too, when the close sea- 
son was on. 

It is not on record that anything was 
done in regard to the matter. 

The present game law of California 
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provides against the killing of does and 
fawns at any time, and the close season 
for bucks, during which none can be 
lawfully killed, takes in eight months of 
the entire year. Yet the law is ina 
great measure inoperative, and in some 
localities practically a dead letter, and 
further, has always been so. This is in 
part owing to the failure of the Legisla- 
ture to appropriate funds for the preser- 
vation of game, by the appointment of 
game wardens, as is the system in some 
other States ; and in part owing to the 
fact that public opinion does not con- 
demn the methods described above. 

At present, except in one single coun- 
ty, and that the most rugged and inac- 
cessible ; there are no elk to be found in 
California; and even in that county there 
are but a few small bands left, who per- 
haps even while I pen these lirfes are 
meeting the fate of their fathers. The 
rest, like most of the antelope, have 
either been destroyed or driven from the 
State, to meet perhaps a similar fate 
elsewhere. The deer of California, 
known as the blacktail, still remains 
comparatively plentiful, but its numbers 
are diminishing so rapidly that five 
years from now it will be very rare. It 
was formerly found in all parts of the 
entire State, but from the unmerciful 
manner in which it has been hounded 
and hunted, has retired from the plains 
and valleys, and makes its home now 
only in the foothills and mountains of 
the Coast Range. In that part of Cal- 
ifornia I have visited and speak of, par- 
ticularly here, these hills rising in suc- 
cession from the major part of the 
territory, the valleys intervening being 
quite small comparatively, and the larger 
ones far apart indeed. These hills are 
from 1,500 to 2,500 feet in height, and 
are covered for the most part with a 
dense brush, though they are here and 
there heavily timbered with pine, fir, 
cedar, and juniper, and with madrona, 
ash, oak, and other deciduous trees. 

The brush in California called chemise 
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is formed of several different kinds of 
brush, principally the chemise oak, man- 
zanita, laurel, or bay, and the chemise 
brush proper. Of this last there are 
two kinds, one bearing a bright red blos- 
som, the other a lilac, hence called lilac 
chemise. Its flower, though smaller, has 
much the same fragrance, color, and 
appearance as the cultivated flower of 
that name. Chemise is the Indian name 
for this brush,—which, with the chemise 
oak, which is alow bush like the chemise 
itself, forms by far the greater part of 
the hill vegetation. In general, all these 
different kinds of brush are found vary- 
ing from three or four feet in height to 
eight or ten, rarely exceeding or even 
equaling ten feet, except along the bot- 
tom and summit edges of the deeper 
cafions. Speaking generally, as just 
said, thename chemise is used to denote 
all brush of whatever kind that covers 
the hills. The chemise oak in the proper 
season furnishes its crop of acorns, and 
these, together with the leaves and twigs 
of the chemise brush proper, form the 
principal, I may say the only, food of 
the black-tail deer. 

A full-grown black-tail buck, called so 
to distinguish it from the white-tail, or 
Virginia deer, (and by the way, the tail 
of this deer is not entirely black, but 
black and white,) will weigh from a hun- 
dred and fifteen or twenty to a hundred 
and ninety pounds, and stand about 
three feet at the shoulder. A full-grown 
doe will weigh from sixty to a hundred 
pounds. The yearlings of both sexes 
assimilate more nearly in size, and will 
weigh from fifty to sixty pounds each. 

There seem to be two varieties of this 
deer found in this part of California. In 
one variety, the bucks, no matter at 
what age they may be found, except as 
yearlings, are provided with forked 
horns only. The only means of telling 
the age of these bucks seems to be by 
the increased length and weight of their 
horns. The old bucks of this variety 
are generally larger and stronger than 
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those of the other; and as their horns 
are often long, stout and sharp, a wound- 
ed one will sometimes make it very live- 
ly for the dogs, often succeeding in kill- 
ing or maiming a hound if it has no com- 
panion near,and sometimes even mak- 
ing it interesting for the hunter himself, 
should he be careless or too venture- 
some. 

One of these big bucks, but slightly 
wounded, its wicked emerald eyes flash- 
ing a vivid green, the bristles on its neck 
turned the wrong way, its head lowered 
for a charge, and snorting defiance, is 
an object the hunter better waste anoth- 
er shot at, rather than come too near 
with his hunting knife; for lighting it- 
self is not quicker than the movement 
of the deer’s head and neck, should he 
decide to strike and be near enough to 
reach his foe. In passing, it may be 
said that more fatal accidents have oc- 
curred to hunters while hunting deer 
than bear, singular as it may seem; but 
it is a matter of record. 

How many points the antlers of the 
oldest and largest of the other variety 
may have I know not, but I have seen 
one pair of horns with thirteen points. 
This animal, killed on Eel river, Mendo- 
cino county, was a rare old fellow, and 
it was thought its having so many 
points was due to an abnormal and un- 
natural growth, as it is believed a full 
grown pair of horns of this variety rare- 
ly if ever exceeds eight or nine points. 

But there is often a very great differ- 
ence, both in the size, length, shape and 
weight of the horns of bucks, presuma- 
bly of the same age, as well as in the 
animals’ size, color and general appear- 
ance. The loss of a mother, perhaps, 
where as yet scarcely weaned, — not an 
uncommon thing here, as the reader 
doubtless surmises by this time, — and 
the quality and scarcity of their food 
while they are still young, are causes 
that doubtless contribute these share 
toward producing these marked differ- 
ences. 
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A buck one year old is called a year- 
ling. At this age it has no perceptible 
horns, but on close examination two lit- 
tle knobs will be found growing ; four 
or five months later, or when a year and 
a half old, these knobs will each have 
developed into one single straight horn, 
and the bucks are then called “spikes.” 
The following year, or when it is two 
and a half years old, it has two points 
on each horn, and is then called a 
“forked horn.” As I have mentioned 
before, the first variety of the blacktail 
never has more points than two, though 
their horns grow larger and stronger 
each year, until the buck has reached 
maturity. 

The other variety has another point 
for each year of its life, until perhaps 
eight years old, when it may be said to 
have a full head. 

The blacktail bucks lose their horns 
sometime during the winter, generally in 
the month of January, and then in con- 
sequence of this loss and their autumn 
amours, present a very sheep-like and 
undignified appearance. At this time 
bucks, does, and fawns are found in com- 
pany, and remain together until the 
spring; when the bucks’ horns beginning 
to grow again, they betake themselves 
to some high and lonely fastness, where 
the brush is tall but not dense, near 
some open spot where the feed is good, 
and then lie perdu, until compelled to 
change their quarters, or untif such time 
as their horns are grown and hardened, 
say along in October, when they again 
sally forth to seek the society of the 
does. . 

From March until October, that is to 
say, while the deers’ horns are growing, 
the bucks are said to be “ in the velvet,” 
for the reason that their horns are then 
covered with a soft, velvety-looking skin. 
During this time, and until this skin 
commences to peel off, the horns are 
very soft and sensitive to the touch, and 
it is for this reason that the bucks re- 
main so quietduring the summer months, 
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or until October, when this skin has all 
come off. By this time the horns have 
hardened, and the bucks are then ready 
to do battle for the does. 

The does have mostly two fawns at a 
birth, which they bring forth in March 
or April. During the period of suckling 
their young they keep to the brush 
lower down the hills, near some creek or 
spring. In the hills and mountains of 
Mendocino, Marin, and Lake Counties, 
typical hunting grounds of which I am 
speaking, the summer, or dry season, 
begins about the first of May, and ends 
about the middle of October, when the 
rains set in in earnest. | 

About the first of July, when the close 
season for deer ends, the leaves of many 
of the various kinds of brush and grasses 
being then scorched by the summer’s 
sun to a reddish yellow, the color of the 
deer harmonizes. so completely with 
them that it is very difficult for the un- 
practiced eye to see a single deer either 
standing or lying down. Later on again 
in August and September, its color 
changes to a glossy bluish gray, and it is 
then equally difficult to separate it from 
its autumn surroundings. So hard is it 
at this season to make out a standing 
deer amongst fallen brush or timber, 
that I have often when its rump was pre- 
sented towards me mistaken one for the 
dried and weather-beaten stump of a 
fallen tree. The advantages it has by 
reason of its color thus at all times blend- 
ing with the ground, foliage, and timber, 
together with the fact that the brush is 
just about high enough in all places to 
permit it by lowering its head to pass 
under and disappear from the sight of a 
hunter who may be only a few yards 
away, enables it often to baffle the 
sportsman, especially if he be young and 
inexperienced, and aids greatly in pre- 
serving the existence of the species. 

In the month of July the bucks are in 
the best condition, but continue fat and 
in good order until “running time,” or 
in October. From March until late in 


the summer, as they only keep on their 
feet long enough to eat and drink, never 
going very far, moving around only just 
enough to supply their wants, and as up 
to July they are comparatively speaking 
hunted but little, they become very fat 
and heavy, and venison is then truly 
delicious meat. I doubt if it is possible 
for any one to know what venison really 
is until he has lived for a whilein a deer 
country. The tasteless, dry stuff that is 
called venison, and presented to the 
guests at our chief city hotels and res- 
taurants, bears as much resemblance to 
venison as cooked and served in the 
mountains, as does a piece of boiled or 
baked parchment to a tenderloin steak. 
There is really no more nourishing, 
healthy, and delicious meat, and it should 
either be broiled or made into a stew, as 
is the Custom in the mountains. 

To enjoy venison, “as is venison,” you 
should sit before a fire made of dry live 
oak chips or manzanita boughs, a forked 
stick in your hand, upon which a piece 
of the loin of a good fat yearling buck is 
thrust ; this piece should be of a size and 
cut to permit it to cook evenly through- 
out, and should then be “ flapped” and 
turned from time to time on the red- 
hot embers, until it is cooked through. 
It should neither be raw nor yet over- 
done, but cooked just sufficiently to 
retain all its juices. Then with a dust of 
pepper and salt scattered over it. which 
some prefer to do while cooking, and 
mayhap a dab of butter added, this mor- 
sel should then be carried direct to the 
mouth, while still so hot it almost burns 
you. Venison cooked and eaten in this 
way is a something that, when once 
tasted, will linger in your memory like 
the girl you left behind you. 

Venison, in my opinion, should seldom 
be roasted, and never fried, —if fried, 
never with lard; asa young California 
friend of mine, who has had some experi- 
ence in camping out, says, “It breaks 
me all up to see lard put on, or grease of 
any kind.”” When roasted properly and 
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stuffed, it is very good, but: there are 
few cooks who understand just how to 
do it. 

There is, it must be admitted, howev- 
er, as much difference in venison as in 
other meats, and some old bucks as age 
overtakes them lose a great deal of their 
youthful juiciness and tenderness, if not 
of their flavor. 

Hun@ing the deer has been taken up 
as a pastime of late years by a large part 
of the young male population of the Pa- 
cific Coast, and by some of the female 
population. Nearly every house in the 
hilly and mountainous countries of mid- 
dle and northern California contains a 
repeating rifle or two, and the young 
men generally have become very effect- 
ive and expert in itsuse. Inthe Eastern 
States it is often dangerous to fire a 
rifle in the open country, owing to the 
fact that by reason of the flatness of 
the ground and the thickness of settle- 
ment, a rifle ball once sped from the muz- 
zle of arifle, for the want of something 
to stop it, may bring up in the body of 
a man. 

Time and pains must therefore often 
be taken to find some natural object, 
which, if used as a target, will be large 
enough and thick enough to stop a bul- 
let’s flight, or to build an artificial one ; 
all of which interferes greatly with the 
practice of rifle shooting. But the Cal- 
ifornia hills everywhere furnish a natu- 
ral bulkhead, and the boys have no diffi- 
culty in finding some safe and promi- 
nent mark for them to pump their re- 
peaters at. Their judgment of distance, 
an important thing in rifle shooting, 
can also be trained by varying the choice 
of the target object from nearer to far- 
ther. Ground squirrels and jack rabbits, 
both great pests of the farmers here, ev- 
erywhere furnish plenty of live marks, 
either sitting or running. 

The rifles used in the hills are almost 
invariably repeaters, a single shot rifle 
being hardly ever seen. The reason for 
this is that a given number of shots can 


be fired with a repeater in less time than 
with a single loader. And as it is not 
often the case that a deer will remain 
within reasonable distance long enough 
for many shots to be fired at him, hunt- 
ers have found it best to provide them- 
selves with a gun that will do its work 
in the quickest time. It is a saying 
amongst them that to get your deer you 
must not be afraid of throwing away 
your ammunition. 

When I first visited the mountains of 
Lake County, in 1878, the deer were 
mostly still hunted, there being then 
but few hounds to be found in that coun- 
ty. This was owing to the enmity of 
the sheepmen to this kind of dog, for 
they invariably killed hounds whenever 
they caught them running loose. Deer 
were much more numerous and far less 
wild than now, and it was a comparative- 
ly easy matter then to get venison. 

It was here I first saw telescopic 
sights used on hunting rifles. These 
rifles were made by the late genial, 
kindly, whole-souled, but like al] true 
artists, hot-tempered and_ eccentric, 
Charles Slotterbeck, of Lakeport, Lake 
County, California. Charles Slotter- 
beck’s name as a maker of hand-made 
muzzle or breech-loading hunting rifles, 
with telescopic sights attached, was 
nationally known. Many of these oJd 
rifles are still to be seen now, but are 
seldom used by the new generation, as 
it is a difficult thing to hit a running 
deer with a rifle that has this kind of 
a sight, without long practice. The ac- 
curacy of this muzzle-loading rifle was 
something remarkable. In target prac- 
tice with it at one hundred yards, it was 
a* common thing to see ball after ball 
placed into the size of a half dollar, — 
a rest of course being used. The tele- 
scope was useful, not alone on account 
of the superior accuracy to be obtained 
with it, but because it enabled the hun- 
ter stationed on the top of some ridge 
to scan the whole country around for 
miles.° In still hunting this kind of 
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weapon was invaluable, as by its means 
deer were found and killed that without 
it would in the thick brush have escaped 
observation entirely. The use of the 
hound now in hunting has made this old 
fashioned but exquisite weapon a relic 
of the past. 

A day or two before the close season 
ends and the hunting season begins, a 
regular emigration to the hills sets in 
from the adjacent valleys. Parties of 
three or four start out with their teams, 
frequently having with them several led 
horses. Each man is provided with his 
rifle and camp kit, and the team is fol- 
lowed by from one to five or six dogs. 
Arrived upon the ground they have 
pitched upon to make the scene of their 
hunt, their camp is made, and in the 
morning the young or old fellows, as the 
case may be, mount their horses, take 
their rifles and dogs, and ride out into 
the hills to the tops of the ridges. 

Once there, the dogs are sent into the 
cafion below,— generally some main one 
from which others lead out. At the 
liead of this cafion or cafions the men 
take their stand, screened by some rock 
or bush ; and if a deer is started, as it al- 
most invariably takes up hill, or ends by 
doing so, some one is certain to see it 
and get a shot; or perhaps several of the 
hunters see it, and open fire on it at the 
same time. 

It is a beautiful sight, and an intense- 
ly exciting one, to see a deer when first 
started by the dogs. It is, perhaps, a 
four-pointer, a noble fellow ; he has prob- 
ably been lying down behind some che- 
misal or manzanita bush, enjoying the 
warmth of the morning’s sun. “The bel- 
lowing of the hounds who have caught 
his scent, borne to them on the passing 
breeze, starts him with a bound to his 
feet, and he appears as if by enchant- 
ment to the gaze of the expectant rifle- 
men. The noise of the approaching 


hounds warns him to be away, and turn- 
ing, he breasts the hillin full view of the 
hunters, and closely pnrsued by the ea- 
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ger hounds, who keep upa continual bel- 
lowing as they follow fast on his trail. 
Nearly every rifle, or perhaps quite every 
one held by those who are in position to 
see the deer, will: now be sending its bul- 
lets after him at the rate of one every 
three or four seconds, and it will be a 
miracle indeed if he escapes, should he 
have far to go before reaching cover. 

If a deer is started some dist@pce off, 
and takes down-hill at his first dash, he 
may then more easily escape, as to hit a 
deer two orthree hundred yards off, jump- 
ing down hill through the brush, will tax 
the skill of the most expert of running 
shots and deer hunters. I have often 
known of thirty or more shots being 
fired at a deer making off in this way, 
without his being hit by a single ball. 
On the other hand, I have known in- 
stances: when a deer has been killed by 
the last shot, at almost incredible dis- 
tances, — sometimes as far as from six 
to eight hundred yards. 

If shot in a vital spot, the deer will 
drop almost directly, a hundred yards or 
so being the limit to which he will run 
after being hit ; but if he isnot hit ina 
vital spot, or has a leg broken only, he 
may run for miles, unless pulled down 
by the dogs. Oftentimes, most frequent- 
ly in fact, the deer is but slightly wound- 
ed ; if possible, he then takes to water, 
and if successful in reaching it, there 
faces the dogs. The baying of the dogs 
when thus surrounding their prey is sav- 
age indeed, made doubly so by the re- 
verberations, which resound again and 
again from one deep cafion to another. 
One or more of the riders must then 
make his way to them, when a shot 
through the head, or back of the fore 
leg of the deer, settles the matter. 

When the deer is killed, the head and 
the bones of the legs, from the knee 
and hock down, are cut off, and the en- 
trails removed. It is then tied on behind 
one of the Spanish saddles. Should it 
have fallen in a difficult place to get at, 
one of the riders dismounts, a rope or 
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lasso is passed around the head or horns 
of the deer, a turn or two taken around 
the pommel of the saddle, and it is then 
“snaked out’’ to some more convenient 
place. If so heavy that the horse can- 
not carry it and his rider too, it is tied 
across the seat of the saddle, in the 
rider’s place. 

When the time comes for the party 
to return home, what venison has not 
been eaten by them, and has been saved 
from the attacks of the voracious yellow 
jacket,—an insect that, I take it, is well 
known to the average boy, and to such 
of our readers as have been boys,— is 
salted and dried in the sun, and taken 
hence to be consumed in that shape. 
For when fresh venison cannot be ob- 
tained, gerked is not to be despised. 

Hunting the blacktail in this manner 
is certainly delightful, exciting, and 
healthful sport. To enjoy it fully, one 
requires a strong and vigorous body, 
good nerves, and an untroubled con- 
science. When not carried to extremes, 
—the hunter making a complete butcher 
of himself, and unnecessarily slaughter- 
ing more of these graceful creatures 
than his wants and those of his friends 
demand,—no fault can justly be found 
with those who periodically take relaxa- 
tion from their labors in hunting this 
animal amongst the charming scenery, 
pure waters, and health-giving atmos- 
phere that are found in the hills and 
mountains which are the home of this, 
the most beautiful creature that roams 
them, the blacktail deer. 

It has been my fortune, as well as 
misfortune, to have passed many sea- 
sons amongst the hills and mountains 
of Mendocinoand Lake Counties. For- 
tune, in that I have thus seen and par- 
ticipated in scenes such as described ; 
and misfortune, by reason of the failing 
health that drove me thither. 

Owing to this bodily weakness most 
of my hunting has been done with no 
other company than that of my horse 
and dog. Let me close with a descrip- 
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tion of one of those morning hunts in 
Lake County. 

It is four o'clock of an.August morn- 
ing, and I have just waked up from what 
has happily been a restful sleep. For 
in these mountains truly, if anywhere on 
earth, can sleep be had even in the hot- 
test of summers, as the nights are inva- 
riably so cool as to make blankets a 
necessity ; and after such a sleep as 
can be enjoyed here, one arises truly 
refreshed and invigorated. 

I had on the evening before planned 
going hunting in the morning, provided 
I should be so fortunate as to be awake 
early, and noting by the light of a match 
that the hour was four, I sprang from the 
bed. 

Before dressing, however, one thing 
first was necessary, and that was to see 
if Master Fido was in his accustomed 
place on the porch outside the door, for 
Fido is sometimes given to going off on 
hunting trips on his own account ; and 
should this prove to be the case now, 
there would be little use for me to try 
for deer, as they are not so plentiful as 
formerly, and still hunting, though prac- 
ticed by some, is of late years not al- 
ways successful. 

As the door opens, Fido jumps up 
from the pile of bags that forms his bed, 
cocks his head to one side inquiringly, 
pricks his ears, and by the wagging of 
his tail gives indication that he is ready 


to join in any adventure that may be’ 


forthcoming. 

Fido is not exactly the kind of a dog 
most people would think of taking with 
them to go deer hunting, being a cross 
between a poodle and an English black- 
and-tan terrier. But he is a sharp, 
knowing little chap, however, and his 
looks belie him. Keen he is of nose, 
and understands his business well ; for 
should he strike a fresh trail the brush 
must be thick and high indeed, besides 
covering many acres of ground, if Fido 
does not compel the deer to show it- 
self, and give me a chance for at least a 
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shot. He is avery littlefellow ; I could 
quite handily take him on the saddle 
with me, and do so at times, when he 
can be coaxed not to struggle too much, 
or should he be very tired. 

Satisfied that Fido is all right, lam soon 
dressed, and proceed to the barn. Daisy, 
my darling little horse, half mustang, 
half thoroughbred, is standing in her 
stall munching hay. She is led out, wa- 
tered at the trough, and carefully sad- 
dled and bridled, for there is plenty of 
time before us. She seems as much 
rested as her master, quite willing to 
take him on her back, and as ready as 
Fido for adventure this cool, fresh 
morning. 

Those who have not felt the spring of 
an active, fleet-footed animal, as when 
seated on its back you ride off on pleas- 
ure bent, have lost one of the enjoy- 
ments of this life.. The quick motion 
of the horse, and the fresh breeze that 
comes in your face, are alike exhilarat- 


ing. The animal seems to impart its. 


strength and force to its rider, and in 
imagination you feel endowed with a 
power like that of the nervous energy 
you feel beneath you. Were it not for 
the strength and activity of my little 
horse, I should make a poor hand indeed 
hunting deer in these hills, and in such 
brush as is all around us. 

These are my thoughts and sensa- 
tions as I ride out of the gate and down 


‘the trail in the direction of the ground 


selected, with Fido trotting daintily 


ehough at Daisy’s side. Settling myself. 


in the stirrups, I inhale long draughts 
of this pure mountain air, laden as it is 
with the aroma of the pine and fir trees 
which, towering above on the ridge tops 
round us, breathe incense on all below. 
How I thanked the Omnipotent for even 
life itself,and for being permitted to 
enjoy so much of health and strength 
as to appreciate it. 

There is this peculiarity in this atmos- 
phere of the mountains, charged as it is 
with the odors of the pine and fir trees, 
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that its inhalation imparts a soothing 
and a strengthening effect to the system, 
and differs from ordinary atmosphere 
as does the water of the mountains from 
that of the water of the valleys. Indeed, 
so great is this difference in water, I 
may mention here, that frequently a 
horse after some time spent in the moun- 
tains can hardly be persuaded on return- 
ing to touch valley water, and instances 
have been known where they have al- 
most choked, as one may say, from thirst, 
rather than do so. 

But we are getting out from under the 
hills into more open ground, and objects 
can now be seen some little distance 
ahead. Ever and anon what is appar- 
ently the ghost of a jack-rabbit flits 
across the road and up the hillside. 
This necessitates a vigilant eye and low 
warning word to Master Fido, who is as 
often inclined to give chase as tempting 
opportunity offers, and a jack has many 
times proved for him a spectre indeed. 
He has not yet grown sufficiently world- 
wise, nor has he tried his speed often 
enough in vain against that of the long- 
legged jack, to refrain from expending 
his strength in futile attempts to over- 
haul him. Time, it is sincerely to be 
hoped, will make him more discerning,— 
and this not quite so much for his own 
sake, be it said, as mine, for much valu- 
able time is often taken up by Fido in 
these foolish frolics with the swifter 
footed hare. 

As a deer is now as likely to be seen 
near the trail as a rabbit, my rifle is not 
slung from the pommel, as ordinarily 
carried, but held in my lap across the 
saddle ; and though this is the middle of 
summer, the barrel is so cold that I have 
to frequently change hands while steady- 
ing it in that position. 

No sound but Daisy’s light foot-fall 
on the fallen pine-needles that strew the 
trail, breaks the stillness of this early 
hour. The birds and other life peculiar 
to the woods have either not found it 
warm enough, or it is not yet light 
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enough for them to leave their resting 
places. The night prowlers too, aware 
of the approaching day, have at this hour 
mostly sought their dens, or perhaps, 
gorged with food, rest reflective. This 
absence of sound of any.kind and these 
specter-like trees standing about in every 
direction, their branches swaying to and 
fro in the light morning breeze, seem- 
ingly stretching out their arms to grasp 
and carry me away, make the ride at this 
point weird and lonesome in the extreme. 

This feeling violent action seems alone 
able to dispel. I therefore put my horse 
toa gallop, and after about a mile has 
been passed over at this gait, dismount 
at the creek crossing, preliminary to en- 
tering the pocket, the hunting ground 
selected. 

‘Here under a tree I wait a few min- 
utes for it to become light enough to see 
the white bead front sight of my repeat- 
er, and to loosen and retighten the cinch 
of Daisy’s saddle, not forgetting as I do 
so to speak kindly to her, besides be- 
stowing a glance of approbation on Fido. 

This young gentleman is seated at the 
foot of the tree, and his interest is di- 
vided, now that it is light enough to see, 
between a bevy of quail feeding towards 
him and a large jack-rabbit. The jack, 
his great orb of an eye stretched wide 
open, immense ears pricked forward, and 
his hind legs gathered well under him, 
sits sidewise at the edge of the chemisal 
in rigid, watchful attention, ready to 
bolt the very instant any aggressive 
movement should be made in his direc- 
tion by the little chap under the tree. 
But Fido seems to know there is other 
game afoot this morning, and though the 
quail and jack are tempting objects, he 
evidently feels his master’s eye upon 
him, and refrains from chase. 

Away down in the valleys of Napa and 
Sonoma, some thirty miles distant, the 
sun has risen some time ago. But here 
the hills around me are twenty-five hun- 
dred feet in height, and back of these 
tower Mounts Cobb and St. Helena, 
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more than three thousand feet above 
them. Daylight, therefore, comes gn 
more slowly than below, and sunrise is 
delayed until these mountain summits 
have been topped. 

It has grown light enough now, how- 
ever, for the front sight of the rifle to be 
clearly seen, so remounting my horse I 
cross the cold creek, into which Fido 
hésitatingly puts his feet, givimg as he 
does so a deprecating look at me; and 
riding up a small ascent, we soon are in 
the pocket. 

This is along, narrow strip of pasture 
land, the shape of a lady’s pocket, ex- 
tending into the brush. The tops of the 
hills around it form the upper edge of, 
while the pasture itself, with its sur- 
rounding brush, forms the bottom of the 
oblong basin. 

When I am near the upper end of this 
ground, and about to turn back disap- 
pointed, Fido puts his nose to the 
ground, and after casting about a few 
seconds, vanishes quickly into the chem- 
isal. I have watched his every motion 
carefully, well knowing what this would 
mean, and gathering Daisy’s lines in 
hand sit ready for the dash. 

In a moment or two Fido’s quick, 
sharp bark breaks out, and judging by 
the gradually diminishing loudness of 
the sound, the chase is evidently taking 
him rapidly from me. I give Daisy the 
rein, therefore, and she takes me after 
him at a gallop. We goat this speed 
for some distance into the short chem- 
isal brush. Halting at the edge ‘of a 
deep cafion, I jump off, and with rifle in 
hand move quickly in the direction of 
the dog’s disappearance. Fido seems to 
have overrun the track, and his bark is 
heard no more. 

Not fifty yards have been traversed 
after leaving the horse, when from the 
brush in front of me, and not three feet 
away, there suddenly pops up, without 
the slightest preliminary noise or warn- 
ing, a long thin neck and head, and in 
this head are set the wildest pair of eyes 
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I ever looked upon. The head and neck, 
in the hazy morning light, present a 
most grotesque, uncanny, and unnatural 
appearance truly. The wildly terrified 
eyes of the startled doe meet mine, their 
expression like that of some frightened 
girl suddenly brought face to face with 
a deadly and unexpected danger. 

Petrified with fright, her great black 
eyes gazed into mine with a terrorized 
yet appealing look, that almost takes 
from me the power or the inclination to 
fire a single shot. For amoment or so 
we thus regard one another, my rifle at 
a ready, and thumb on the hammer, and 
then as Fido’s “ yep-yep” breaks out, 
now only a few yards away, down goes 
her head, and with the rapidity of light- 
ning she turns, and breaks through the 
chemisal, disappearing instantly from 
sight, just as Fido springs with a bound 
into the air, the hot scent warning him 
of the immediate proximity of his chase. 
One sidelong glance of wonderment he 
gives at me, then with a quick, sharp 
turn follows in pursuit. 

In the direction the deer has taken, a 
small cafion leads down into a much 
larger one, that one upon whose edge I 
stand, and at the debouch of which runs 
the creek below. Into and across this 
large cafion I am in position to see, and 


knowing the deer to have taken down. 


the smaller, am in momentary expecta- 
tion of seeing her appear on the opposite 
side of the larger. Nor are my expec- 
tations disappointed. Fido’s “yep-yep”’ 
breaks out again in short, quick, succes- 
sive barks, evidently making towards the 
other side of this caion. But a little 
time has elapsed since the deer disap- 
peared from sight, yet enough for the 
first brief emotions of pity that those 
frenzied eyes had aroused in me to 
nearly subside, and the sharp barking of 
the dog has again awaked the enthusi- 
asm of the hunter. Enthusiasm and 
excitement rule the world, carry me 
away as they have many others, and the 
reluctance to fire the first shot vanishes 
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as the deer appears on the other side of 
the cafion, bounding over the tops of 
the chemisal. 

Fido is close at the heels of the deer 
now, passing under and through the 
brush, while the deer goes over it, in 
quick, flying bounds. It is hardly light 
enough yet to see clearly across the cafi- 
on, nor can any correct estimate of the 
distance, so necessary in rifle shooting, 
be made; but my repeater is brought to 
the shoulder, and the first sharp report 
breaks the stillness of the early dawn. 
Again and again report after report 
rings out, and still unharmed goes the 
frightened deer; not a bullet has been 
seen to strike, not a puff of dust to fly 
up, and I lowered the rifle to see if the 
sights have not somehow got disar- 
ranged, but all seems right. I then try 
again to approximate the distance across 
the cafion to the deer, which now hard- 
ly touches the earth, so rapidly does 
bound succeed bound, taking it farther 
and farther away at every stride. 

As I am about to raise the rifle again 
to the shoulder, the deer has reached 
the top of the ridge, at a point where a 
huge rock forms its crest,and down from 
which the ridge breaks in a precipitous 
bluff to the creek below. Here, in fan- 
cied security, and with the curiosity of 
her sex, she stops, clearly outlined 
against the now fast brightening sky, 
and turning her head looks back at her 
foe on the opposite side. 

No large mark does she present to 
shoot at, however, standing as she does 
with nothing but the white of her tail 
and rump to aim at, and distant some 
four hundred yards. For asecond only 
does she stand thus, then springs for- 
ward again, and is in the act of disap- 
pearing over the crest as the rifle touch- 
es the shoulder. Taking a quick but 
careful sight, and holding high over her 
back, I pull the trigger. It is the last 
chance tor venison, and I watch the 
effect of the shot with anxiety. 

As the report rings out she stops, 
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once more turns her head to look back, 
then with her forelegs makes an una- 
vailing and ineffectual attempt to goon, 
sways fora moment from side to side, 
and falls heavily. 

Daisy, trained to this sort of thing, 
and understanding quite well what is 
going on, has remained an attentive 
observer of what has passed. As I walk 
over to where she stands, and am in the 
act of remounting, the sun peeps up over 
thetops of the adjoining hills, and shines 
upon the body of the dead deer stretched 
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upon the rock. The field-glasses reveal 
master Fido gently mouthing his chase, 
his little tail vibrating in nervous enjoy- 
ment, while his eye is turned on the 
horseman bey ond in eager anticipation 
of his coming. 

A short but rather rough ride brings 
me to the fallen deer, which is lifted and 
securely tied on the saddle behind me, 
the faithful little Fido relinquishing his 
charge regretfully. 

Daisy's head is then turned home- 
ward, and the morning’s hunt is over. 


J. A. A. Robinson. 


A FACE. 


Hast thou eaten of pomegranates that thine eyes 
Hold the look of one who ever faintly sighs 

For a land of blessed shadow, strangely sweet, 
Where a king in days long vanished stayed thy feet? 


Hast thou eaten of pomegranates that thy mouth 
Bears the stain of that rare fruitage from the South ? 
Is it that which through thy pulses soft has stirred, 
O’er thy cheeks its red wine flooding at a word? 


Some day as we stand a-dreaming there shall ring 
Clang from silver-bitted horses of the king, 


We shall turn to give 


e thee question, wonder-eyed, 


But to find that thou hast vanished from our side. 


O’er the belted bees’ sweet humming there shall fall, 
Far and near throughout the morning, tender call, 
As we wander, heart a-hungered, for some trace 

In the meadows and the pastures of thy face. 


Mourning Ceres long went calling, worn and faint, 
Till at last the gods gave answer to her plaint ; 
But for us no sleepless Ida watch doth keep, — 

All the old gray gods of Hellas lie asleep. 


Back the silver-bitted horses ne’er shall bring, 
She who ate of red pomegranates with the king. 


Lucy £. Tilley. 


ie 
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THE MYSTERY OF CATALINA. 


A SMALL schooner lay just off the 
dreary conical head of Dead Man's Is- 
land, where it rocked gently with the 
swell, which rolled a ceaseless surf over 
the green, slippery stones heaped every- 
where along the shore at San Pedro. 
Down the least shelving part of the 
beach, a half dozen soldiers were noisily 
picking their way toward an open boat, 
in which a couple of sailors sat in a wait- 
ing posture, their brawny, tattooed arms 
resting on the oars, and their good- 
natured faces glowing in the red glare 
ofan afternoon sun. Following the blue 
coats of the soldiers were an elderly 
woman carrying a valise, and a slim girl 
in a scarlet jacket and cap, whose face 
was concealed by a veil. 

From their speech and certain pecu- 
liarities of dress, these two were evident- 
ly Spanish. After a rapid interrogation 
of one of the sailors, the woman called 
to her companion, who lingered’ behind 
to extricate her neat little feet from 
the impertinent clinging of the kelp, 
“ Apresura V., Lorita.” 

The girl hastened to join her, and 
timidly accepted the extended hand of 
a young lieutenant, who helped her into 
the boat, and politely arranged a seat in 
the stern for both ladies. The soldiers 
now crowded in, the sailors pushed off 
from the rocks, and soon the steady 
sweep of their oars sent the boat skim- 
ming over the buoyant waves, every drop 
of which scintillated a diamond or ruby 
in the dazzling rays of the sun. They 
made straight for the schooner, and in 
a few minutes were alongside, where 
they were greeted by a dozen or more 
soldiers on the deck. 

A short, burly seaman in Scotch tweed 
trousers and a blue skull cap, who was 
hailed as Captain Brown, here made fast 


the painter, which was tossed to him by 
one of the sailors, while he called out 
cheerily, ““ Now, my men, help the lady 
up first, and then get aboard smartly, or 
we shall be after dark reaching the is- 
land.” 

Several pairs of hands helped the 
young girl up the side of the vessel, 
while the old sefiora kept her seat, her 
tongue meanwhile shrilly haranguing 
Captain Brown in a ludicrous mixture of 
Spanish and English. 

“ Ay, ay, ma'am,” he answered heart- 
ily. “Don't you be uneasy! I promised 
Mis’ Whitley to see the little lady safe 
to the Harbor, and it ain’t the first time 
we ‘ve made the trip together, eh, Miss 
Lorita? 

He gave her hand a cordial shake as 
she sprang lightly on deck, and then led 
her to a seat apart from the staring sol- 
diers, where she could wave adieu to the 
receding boat, in which the ample form 
of her aunt reclined, her white handker- 
chief blown out into a tiny, fluttering 
flag from the stern. 

On boarding the schooner the three 
sailors, including the Captain, who com- 
posed her entire crew, went to work with 
a will hauling on the anchor, and setting 
the sails afloat in the warm west wind. 
They headed her course for the island 
of Catalina, some twenty miles distant, 
whose blue peaks lay broad on her bows, 
and were plainly visible through the 
golden dust of the atmosphere. 

In January, 1864, the United States 
government had completed the erection 
of barracks on the isthmus, where the 
northwest portion of the island is nearly 
severed from the main part, and here 
Captain B. R. West, of the 4th Califor- 
nia Volunteers, was ordered to bring his 
troops, which numbered almost a hun- 
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dred men. This officer, and_ his first 
lieutenant, Richard Morris, were now on 
their way thither, with those of his com- 
pany that had not already been trans- 
ported to the island. 

In those days Catalina was the very 
Canaan of pasture lands; every grain of 
soil on her mountains gave birth to a 
blade or blossom, while in her stream- 
nurtured ravines nature was primeval 
in her exuberance of fern, and bush, and 
berry. The mission of the soldiers was 
to prevent Southern cruisers from pro- 
curing fresh supplies of beef and mutton 
from the thousands of cattle and sheep 
that wandered at will over the length 
and breadth of the island. 

The little schooner, with sails all set 
and swelling with the fresh salt breeze, 
was making about five knots an hour, 
and every man aboard was in high spir- 
its. The girl’s red jacket made a bright 
patch in the shadow of the mainsail. 
She silently gazed on the great, unrest- 
ing sea, occasionally raising her eyes to 
the clayey cliffs that mark the outlines 
of San Pedro, or letting them dwell on 
the dwarfing shapeof Dead Man’s Island, 
whose melancholy tradition gave a 
mournful touch to her reflections. 

They had not measured half the dis- 
tance to Catalina, when the yellow mis- 
tiness that had subtly pervaded the 
landscape since midday thickened into 
a dun-colored cloud, which moved pon- 
derously toward them from the north- 
eastern horizon. The wind suddenly 
died away, and the sails flapped listless- 
ly against the masts. The sea deepened 
in shade, and took on a moaning sound 
that was indescribably ominous. Cap- 
tain Brown intently scanned the ocean, 
sky, and land, and cried to the men, 
“Shorten sail lively, boys, for there is a 
Santa Ana rolling down upon us that 
means business.”’ 

Already the mountains to the north 
and east were overtaken and crowded 
down by the ohcoming storm. It swept 

from sight the great plains that ran to 
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seaward, and began a bold ascent of 
Palos Verdes’ fading front. Now loosed 
from land it poured its volume on the 
shrinking sea, quickening it into wild, 
irregular throbs, and heeling the little 
vessel until a cataract of foam fell over 
her lee rail. Instantly afterwards, she 
gathered way and scudded before the 
blast like a winged creature close driven. 
Owing to théir nearness to land, the sea 
was comparatively smooth, and the gale 
was carrying them clear of the west end 
of the island. 

The smoky ball of the sun was fast 
dropping out of sight, leaving a vermil- 
ion dash on the coiling waves, and adding 
a lurid tinge to the atmosphere. With 
its total disappearance the hazy veil 
gradually melted away, and the sky 
brightened into blue lagoons, banked in 
by flocks of clouds blown into fantastic 
shapes. Later on, the purpling pools 
floated a star here and there of unusual 
size and brilliancy. The granite walls 
of Catalina, rising sheer out of the bel- 
lowing surf at her base, stretched a mile 
away on the port beam. All her beet- 
ling heights, by rapid changes, shifted 
their mantles of crimson and _ violet, 
their scarfs of azure and hoods of gold, 
dnd slowly folded about them the som- 
ber garments of night in which they lay 
concealed, a moveless mass on the tt- 
multuous breast of the ocean. \ 

The fury of the storm made it impos- 
sible to effect a landing on the north side 
of the island ; they must round the west 
end, and enter the harbor from the 
south. As they left the land farther 
astern, they encountered an angry sea, 
and orders were given to jibe the main- 
sail, an operation which the men per- 
formed with difficulty. The straining 
vessel came to on the port tack, then 
stormed ahead, ripping up the waters 
with her sharp bows, and rolling a billow 
of sparkling froth on either beam. 

A full moon had climbed the eastern 
heavens, her face often obscured by the 
white wing of a flying cloud. By her 
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radiant light they saw San Clemente, 
hold up her sharp ridges like curving 
blades against the sky. With her sails 
close-reefed the schooner seemed liter- 
ally on end, and it was only with the ut- 
most care that she was kept from broach- 
ing to in the trough of the sea. 

“Can't you bear up for the island 
now ?” asked the Lieutenant of Captain 
Brown, as he clutched a back-stay to 
steady himself. 

“We can’t make nothing by ratching 
against sucha gale as this ; but unless it 
eases up I'll heave her to,” replied the 
Captain, as he worked his way forward 
holding to the rail. 

A light hand fell on the Lieutenant’s 
arm, and two great, dusky eyes looked 
at him from out amass of tumbled hair. 
“ Are we going to drown?” asked the 
girl, in a sweet, plaintive voice. 

As he bent to hear her words, his dis- 
engaged hand took hers reassuringly. 
He remembered afterwards that he felt 
a strong impulse to put his arms around 
the frail form, she seemed so utterly 
unfriended in this wild hurricane. 

“Poor child! We had all forgotten 
you in the excitement of the storin. 
There is not the least danger. Are you 
afraid ?”’ sheltering her as best he could 
from the wind. 

She held his arm with both hands, 
while she said close to his ear, “ It is too 
wonderful to make me fear! I am only 
afraid of ugly things. I never before 
saw anything so beautiful! It would be 
grand to die now!” 

She spoke with an awe and fervor that 
strangely thrilled the young man. The 
moon, that time-honored abettor of 
youthful romance, here showered her 
rays on the delicate, clinging figure and 
upturned face. The blue eyes searching 
the girl’s dark orbs caught a glimpse of 
a woman’s soul, with its divine preroga- 
tive of love and sacrifice, asleep in this 
lovely child, who could hardly have been 
sixteen in years. Hers was a spirituelle 
type of beauty rarely found in her race. 


Her English was good, though not with- 
out a slight inflection that betrayed her 
Spanish origin. 

Richard Morris was a man of the 
world, and as such had always made the 
most of his opportunities. Here was an 
unforeseen interest thrust upon him by 
a kind providence, just when he was 
lamenting his banishment to an island 
that promised as great a dearth of social 
advantages as Crusoe’s. He was a true 
soldier, also, and saw the advantage of 
taking immediate steps to sound the 
possibilities and dangers of his position. 

Possessing the charm of good breed- 
ing to perfection, he learned a great 
deal in a few minutes, and without the 
faintest approach to rude questioning. 
She confessed her name to be Lorita 
Olivas, whose orphaned life was the 
charge ot two affectionate old aunts, one 
of whom, Mrs. Whitley, she was on her 
way to visit. She had come over three 
times before ; ‘and though there was no 
one else on the island but a few herds- 
men and fishermen, she had never found 
it lonely. Did she not have the flowers 
on the hills, the caverns aiong the shore, 
and the bright shells and mosses that 
the lavish sea brought to her very feet ? 

All this she told him with a simple 
grace and earnestness born of her inno- 
cent youth, while they crouched together 
under the bulwarks to escape the lash- 
ing of the tempest. They heard Captain 
Brown roar to the men to “ Haul down 
the jib!” and with the helm hard-a-star- 
board the vessel bounded up into the 
wind, and safely breasted a tremendous 
sea, which poured a green river over her 
decks. They were hove to under close- 
reefed foresaii, and the Captain in- 
formed them that thus they would re- 
main until the gale subsided. 

Now that they no longer ran with the 
wind, its pressure was like a solid wall 
against their bodies, while the fine spray, 
torn from the rearing crests of the waves, 
stung the flesh like sharp sand. At mid- 
night there was a sensible lessening of 
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the storm, and by two o'clock they com- 
menced tacking to the northward. 

Morris had arranged blankets and 
overcoats on the least exposed part of 
the deck for the greater comfort of Lo- 
rita, who could not be induced to stay in 
the wretched little hole which served as 
cabin, kitchen, and sleeping-room for 
the sailors. He lingered near her all 
the rest of the night, and once, wishing 
to know if she slept, he bent his yellow 
curls close to her face. She smiled, and 
touched his cheek with her soft fingers. 
He felt a momentary tenderness that 
surprised himself, and pressing them 
hurriedly to his lips, he rose and walked 
toward the bow, where he stood motion- 
less fora long time watching the gray 
dawn steal into the sky. The wind -had 
moderated to a fine sailing breeze, and 
being in the lee of Catalina, the sea was 
no longer turbulent. 

As they passed the sentinel rocks, 
which keep eternal vigilance on either 
side the narrow entrance to the harbor, 
the sun was lighting crimson fires on the 
mountain summits, from whose majestic 
altars the clouds dissolved like incense 
smoke. Flocks of black buzzards cir- 
cled over their heads, and on a silvery 
belt of sand enormous white cranes 
promenaded with stately dignity. Below 
them the translucent water showed a 
wilderness of marine vegetation, through 
which a myriad fishes, coral, amber, and 
argent-hued, darted here and there; 
while along the bowlder-strewn bottom 
huge sea monsters rolled their cumbrous 
bodies on beds of seaflowers. 

A few rods up the beach a large frame 
building stood out stark and white in 
the fine, clear atmosphere. The barking 
of several dogs outside seemed to arouse 
the inmates, for almost immediately a 
group of soldiers rushed out the door 
and down the smooth strand, hallooing 
and shouting like a lot of schoolboys. It 
was a novel spectacle, this isolated house, 
these crowds of uniformed men, in the 
solitude of this sea-girt island. 
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Lorita gave a gleeful little laugh as 


she glanced about her, shaking out her 


crumpled skirts, and readjusting her 
jaunty cap with true feminine regard for 
appearances. She and the Lieutenant 
were among the first to land. 

A shaggy-browed, heavy-limbed Mex- 
ican stepped out from the soldiers, and 
addressed her in Spanish. The smile 
died on her lips, and she looked appeal- 
ingly at Morris. 

“He says my aunt has sent him torow 
me to Whitley Harbor.” 

The desperate storm of the preceding 
night had not blanched her cheek as did 
the presence of this uncouth herdsman, 
who stared at her with bold, admiring 
eyes. 

The young officer was just the man 
for the situation. He launched intoa 
lie with the ease of one who had long 
been accustomed to this mode of disen- 
tanglement. 

“ Sefior,”’ he said with a suavity that 
was irresistible, “I gave my word to 
Captain Brown,” waving his hand light- 
ly toward that personage, who was still 
aboard the schooner, “‘to see Miss Lo- 
rita safely to her aunt’s; so, with your 
permission, you will have two passen- 
gers,” signing to the Mexican to take up 
the valise. 

The man somewhat sulkily obeyed, 
and going on ahead, the three crossed the 
slender strip of land that forms the isth- 
mus, and on the other side found his 
boat in waiting. 

It was but a mile’s row up the coast, 
when, rounding a jagged point of rock, 
they entered the small semi-circular 
cove styled Whitley Harbor. Above 
the water’s edge, on a slight eminence, 
there stood a low-roofed cottage, with a 
broad veranda facing the west. Barring 
an atrocious odor of dried cod and her- 
ring, the place was an enchanting retreat 
wherein to spend asummer’s vacation. 

The Widow Whitley was amiable but 
dropsical in appearance, and greeted 
Morris with hardly less cordiality than 
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she did her pretty niece. As Tomas 
the herdsman set down the valise and 
turned to leave them, the gentleman 
tossed him a piece of silver, which he 
pocketed with a grave salutation. 

The call of the handsome lieutenant 
was but the beginning of daily visits that 
he made to Whitley Harbor. Lorita 
always awaited his coming with child- 
like eagerness, which she took no pains 
to conceal. Without him, she no longer 
enjoyed the old rambles after shells and 
sea mosses. The wave-washed grottoes 
that were once her favorite haunts now 
chilled and frightened her, unless she 
heard his voice by her side, or felt the 
pressure of his warm, strong hand. 

The path to the barracks ran close to 
the brink of the frightful heights that 
skirt the sea. Along this dizzy precipice 
she often walked to meet him, and when 
his soldierly figure appeared with out- 
stretched hand to greet her, she would 
cry out for very gladness, and run to 
press it to her cheek, her lips, in the 
abandonment of her charming joy and 
affection. Never before in his varied 
experience with women, had Morris re- 
ceived such delicate, yet passionate de- 
votion. 

It sounded a deeper chord in his na- 
ture than had hitherto been awakened. 
In all his careless, pleasure-loving exist- 
ence, he had dealt with emotion in him- 
self rather than feeling, and his present 
sensations were as unfamiliar as they 
were delightful. The sunshine, the wan- 
dering wind, the tranquilsolitude, and the 
abounding life of the island, seemed to 
include them in their exquisite harmony. 
Together they climbed the hills, startling 
the nibbling sheep as they waded knee- 
deep in the fragrant clover blooms and 
sweet bunch grass, pausing often to rest 
in the cool shadows, which lay so still 
that they seemed engraved onthe slopes. 
All around them there was the rich 
melody of birds, and in the brooding 
sunlight butterflies like wild rubies and 
sapphires floated here and there. Again 
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they explored the gloomy passages and 
caverns the sea had burroWed in the 
rocks, but oftenest they lingered on 
the great white cliff that juts far out to 
sea from the northern extremity of the 
island. 

They had but one annoyance, and this 
was the evil-eyed surveillance of the 
Mexican, Tomas. He ran across their 
path at the oddest times and places. 
They were never sure of not meeting 
him. In these encounters he was uni- 
formly courteous as far as outward be- 
havior went, but the look of fierce 
unrest and hatred deepened in his eyes 
every time they fell on Morris. 

Lorita felt an increasing dread of the 
man, though he was constantly doing 
her some kindness. One day it was the 
bright plumage of a bird, or wing of a 
mountain eagle, that he brought her; 
and again he filled her lap with bunches 
of the red madrofio and rosy-flowered 
manzanita, or the creamy cups of lilies 
that grew only on the topmost mountain 
ridges. On these occasions she would 
murmur her doubtful thanks in an em- 
barrassment that was painful to witness, 
while he left her presence dumb with 
rage, that she should treat him asa thing 
abhorred and hateful to her sight. « 

Aunt Whitley watched the growing 
attachment between her niece and the 
young Lieutenant with open approval ; 
the girl should have the brocaded silk 
that had been her own wedding gown 
cut down to fit her, and she would be as 
fine a lady as any of these officers’ wives. 
The good soul lazily rocked herself in 
the golden sunshine, sipping her choco- 
late contentedly, and dreamily felicitat- 
ing herself on Lorita’s good fortune. 

The men at the mess joked Morris 
incessantly about the little Spanish girl, 
and one day in midsummer, when he and 
West were alone together, the latter 
abruptly broke out : 

“T say, Dick, how long is this thing 
going to last? You appear to me to 
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wonder that you are not getting nervous 
as to what Mrs. Maud will say if she 
hears of the affair!” 

* She is old enough to bear it with 
philosophy,” he answered dryly, as he 
tossed aside his half-finished cigar and 
sauntered away, leaving his friend chuck- 
ling over his coolness. 

The Lieutenant made a pretense of- 
striking out for the hills, but after he 
had reached a point where he could no 
longer be seen from the barracks, he 
took a rapid cut across the country, 
smothering an impatient ejaculation now 
and then, while he gnawed his full under 
lip inthe intensity of some hidden annoy- 
ance. He reached the Whitley cottage 
hot and disturbed, only to find that 
Lorita had gone for a walk. 

Telling her aunt that he would hunt 
her up, he instinctively struck out for 
their favorite cliff. He found the dis- 
tance long and tedious, now that Lorita 
was not with him. He moodily reflected 
that it was unlike her to go off thus 
‘without ‘him. 

Suddenly the muscular form of Tomas 
emerged from a_ projecting pillar of 
rocks just ahead. 
he muttered savagely, whilea vague un- 
easiness stirred his mind. 

The Mexican grinned with unusual 
friendliness as he signed over his shoul- 
der. “ Ella esta alla\” he said. 

The young man resented his familiar- 
ity as an impertinence, and haughtily 
passed him with barely anod of recogni- 
tion. On and on he pressed over a rise 
of ground glistening with the crystalline 
frost work of the wild dew-plant. Then 
entering the dip of a hollow, he crushed 
under his eager feet the persistent little 
starry blossoms that fairly dyed its grad- 
ual banks, and waded a sea of swaying 
foliage at the bottom, leaping a ragged 
gorge that told the wrath of some moun- 
tain torrent. 

' As he mounted the bleaching cliff he 
caught the flutter of a black dress, and 
softly approached with a beating heart. 
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Loritalay back against the chalky stones 
like one asleep, the dark lashes of her 
eyes restingvon her pallid cheeks, and 
her hands hanging limp by her side. 
Behind her sharply outlined form the 
setting sun had streamed the world with 
gory banners, one blot of which rich 
color seemed to have fallen on her breast. 

Morris almost shrieked her name. 
She started, sat upright, and looked at 
him with wide, reproachful eyes. 

My God, Lorita!’’ he gasped, fling- 
ing himself by her side and burying his 
face in her lap. “I mistook this for — 
blood,” passing a shaking hand over the 
knot of crimson ribbon on her hosom. 

His arms bound her with a force that 
was painful, and he kissed her face, 
neck, and hands, in a frenzy of agitation 
and rapture, murmuring fond,incoherent 
words. When the intensity of his emo- 
tion had spent itself, he noticed her 
silence, and attributed it to his delay in 
coming to see her. 

“My darling, I have been waiting all 
day for Brown to return from San Pedro. 
I had sent for this for your birthday, and 
could not bear to come without it,” 
showing her a tiny ring set in brilliants, 
with their initials on the inside. 

She gently pushed it from her, and 
said in a voice from which all the hope- 
fulness of youth had vanished, “ Give it 
to her, — your wife!” 

The flush died from his face, leaving 
it gray and lined as withage. He heard 
as ina dream the beating of the surf 
hundreds of feet below, and the call of 
a monstrous eagle swooping down to its 
nest on the crags. The shadow of the 
rocks fell on them like a cooling dew. 
Finally he roused himself. 

“Who told you ?”’ 

His voice was hoarse and sounded 
unnatural to himself. 

“Tomas,” she answered with a shud- 
der, and meeting his pained eyes with 
speechless misery in her own. “ He 
heard the soldiers talk of it. His words 
froze my heart and burnt my cheeks. | 
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did not mean to wrong you, or —Aer. 
You did not tell me,” with a piteous 
wail. “ Hesays I belong to him, — that 
after today I must never see you again!” 
A dry sob choked her utterance, and 
she sank back on his arm, mutely wring- 
ing her frail hands. 

Morris was penetrated to the soul. 
His will was torn in opposite directions. 
Love, and the profoundest tenderness 
and pity for this sweet child-woman 
tugged at his heart-strings ; while honor 
sternly bade him refrain from inflicting 
upon her a deeper injury than he had 
already done. When he spoke there was 
a strength in his eyes that his weak 
mouth and chin contradicted. 

‘‘Lorita, you must not think too badly 
of me. I always meant to tell you the 
truth. I married when I was scarcely 
out of boyhood. My wife is nearly a 
dozen years older than I, and God knows 
our union has brought nothing but 
wretchedness to both. We see as little 
of each other as possible. I did not know 
I could love any one as I do you, my 
precious girl! I cannot give you up! 
Trust me, and I will plan some way to 
keep us together. I must go to Los 
Angeles tomorrow on official business, 
and will probably be gone several days. 
Avoid Tomas as muchas youcan. That 
man is a double-dyed villain, and some 
day we ‘ll have a reckoning and clear off 
old scores. Wear this ring as a pledge 
of my unchanging love,” slipping it on 
her finger, “and, my darling, whatever 
you do, promise me that you will not 
leave the island until I come back.” 

She gave the promise with forgiving 
caresses, and he kissed her passionately 
again and again. He never forgot the 
prophetic solemnity of her parting 
words : 

“ My soul will call you until we meet 
again, mz amor! mt amor!” 

When Lieutenant Morris returned to 
Catalina five days later, he was met with 
the astounding intelligence that Lorita 
Olivas had suddenly disappeared the day 
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after he sailed for San Pedro. Search 
had been made for her everywhere, and 
as no boats were missing, she could not 
have left the island. The greatest excite- 
ment and sympathy prevailed among the 
men, who, almost without exception, 
were convinced that she had drowned 
herself off the northern cliff, as she was 
walking in that direction when last seen. 
There was a general feeling of blame of 
the Lieutenant. 

“He knew mighty well that he was 
goin’ to break her silly young heart,” 
Captain Brown said to Tomas, while he 
drew the back of one rough hand across 
his eyes. 

The herdsman growled an assent like 
an enraged grizzly, and making a lunge 
for the door, he rushed out with a wild 
whoop and yell at the white-horned cat- 
tle which were invading the nearest 
corral. He had proved himself the most 
active in the quest for Lorita, and his 
tireless efforts to find her were of the 
greatest comfort and assistance to her 
distracted aunt. 

Morris’s haggard face betrayed the 
keenness of his suffering. RKemember- 
ing her promise to him, he vehemently 
denied the possibility of suicide, and to 
Captain West he communicated his be- 
lief that the Mexican Tomas knew of 
her whereabouts. “I read it in his eyes, 
though his oily tongue swears to his 
innocence. I will yet force it from the 
dog, or cut his heart out !”’ he declared 
hotly. 

An hour or two after this conversation 
as West was coming over the hills, he 
stopped short at the sight of two men 
facing each other on the narrow path 
that led to Whitley’s. He was not near 
enough to hear their voices, but from 
their actions he judged them to be in 
angry altercation. He quickened his 
steps toward them. One he now recog- 
nized as Tomas, and the other,—his 
heart gave a great throb. 

“God! It’s Dick!” 

Just then the men parted, Morris strid- 
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ing forward, first giving a farewell shake 
of his fist at the Mexican as they passed 
each other. Tomas paused and looked 
back, and then drawing a gleaming blade, 
he stealthily followed him. Captain 
West gave a shout of warning. 

The Lieutenant turned just in time to 
dodge the murderous blow. A moment 
after the mountains echoed the sharp 
report of a pistol. The Mexican stag- 
gered, and fell on the verge of the preci- 
pice. When the Captain came running 
up, Morris was bending over the wound- 
ed man who was struggling to speak: 

“Lorita! Salva la! Salva la!—pron- 
to !—la—roca—."’ His voice sunk toa 
dull rattle, and the fire of his fierce black 
eyes died out forever. 

The young man raised an anguished 
face to his friend, and pointed to the 
body. 

“My God! He told me to save her! 
—she lives then,—but in killing the 
wretch I have destroyed my only chance 
of finding her!” 

Weeks glided into months, and still 
no trace of the missing girl. Morris 
spent the days,and often the greater part 
of the nights, in solitary rambles over 
the island. The gold in his hair silvered 
fast, and his shoulders stooped as though 
burdened with an intolerable weight. 
He had aged ten years, his friends said. 

In September the garrison on Cata- 
lina was withdrawn to Drumm Barracks 
at Wilmington, and soon the failing 
health of the first lieutenant obliged him 
to send in his resignation. 

Years afterwards the tidal wave of 
fashion brought to Catalina many peo- 
ple seeking health or recreation, who 
camped in her sunny retreats, or took 
possession of the deserted barracks. 
Her monumental peaks reverberated to 
their merry voices, and the gay strum- 
ming of stringed instruments. 

Captain Brown, no longer young, but 
still hale and robust, plied the “ Ned 
Beale” back and forth, laden with pas- 
sengers and provisions. One balmy af- 
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ternoon he was entering the _ harbor, 
watched by a picturesque crowd on the 
isthmus. Everywhere white tents were 
visible, and the grayish walls of the bar- 
racks were still the most striking feature 
of the landscape. Among the new ar- 
rivals off the schooner was the tall, mil- 
itary figure of an elderly gentleman, 
whose sunken cheeks and attenuated 
frame bespoke him on the invalid list. 

“That poor fellow has a history, I 
know, for he has once been as handsome 
as a Greek Apollo!” exclamed pretty 
Nell Wetherby to her companion, Ar- 
chie Lowe. 

“Shall I bring him up and introduce 
him?” he answered, springing to his 
feet with a ludicrous affectation of haste, 
his camp-stool collapsing in his exertions 
and thereby overturning a young re- 
porter who had braced himself against 
it while he took notes. 

“QO, I think I can wait a while,” she 
smilingly rejoined. “Goon telling us 
about this mysterious ‘ Sefiorita Cliff’; 
I am dying to hear full particulars!” 

“ Why, to save your life, Miss Weth- 
erby, I guess Captain Brown will furnish 
them, as he was here at the time.” And 
Lowe intercepted the broad figure of 
the old seaman, who was just rolling past, 
and dragged him into the midst of the 
laughing group, where he stood, the pic- 
ture of glowing, helpless embarrass- 
ment. 

He was immediately besieged with 
questions about the beautiful Spanish 
girl, who had drowned herself off the 
the great white cliff years and years ago. 
The good Captain dried his hot, dripping 
face on an exaggerated bandanna, and 
cleared his throat several times before 
he found his voice. | 

_ “Well, you see, there ain't much more 
to tell, except this strange thing of the 
screechin’ out on that cliff ever since 
the poor girl disappeared. You can hear 
it for yourselves. I did, and once was 
enough for me, you bet! It’s just aw- 
ful, —likea critter in mortal pain. - Mis’ 
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Whitley fainted dead away when she 
heard it, and took to her bed afterwards, 
and never riz again till she died, poor 
thing!” 

Finishing his account with this singu- 
lar feat on the part of the deceased lady, 
Captain Brown was making his escape, 
when the young reporter, whose hand 
had been flying over his notebook, 
called out abruptly : 

“Wha’d you say the lover’s name 
was?” 

“ Lieutenant Richard Morris!’’ bawled 
back the captain, as if he were aboard a 
man of war. The invalid gentleman, 
who was leaning wearily against a bowl- 
der several yards distant, started from 
his reverie and gazed somewhat curiously; 
firstat theold sailor and then at the group. 

A dozen or more of the young people 
declared their determination to pay a 
visit to “ Senorita Cliff’’ the very first 


thing inthe morning. That night Cata- 


lina Island was shaken by an earthquake 
that was quite as severe as a visitors 
cared to experience. There was much 
nervous wakefulness afterwards on the 
part of the ladies, which Nell Wetherby 
voted a good thing, as they were all up 
and dressed by dawn, and that favored 
an early start for the expedition on 
which she had set her heart. 

The invalid stranger was ahead of 
them, however. The evening before he 
had gone to Whitley Harbor, and long 
ere the sun rose he was rowed up the 
coast by some fishermen, who set him 
ashore at a place indicated by him. He 
slowly passed from their view up the 
rough path leading to the jutting white 
cliff. 

Sometimes he looked about him with 
the absorbed air of onetrying to frame old 
recollections in his mind. As he reached 
the promontory, he drew a deep breath 
that was half a sigh, and for several mo- 
ments gazed sadly around. 

Far out over the whitening waves the 
spectral mists beckoned him. Nearer, 
the shifting, illusive shades on the hills 
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trembled closer to the dark ravines ; 
while at his feet and under them the sea 
muffled its roar in the yawning mouths 
of the cliff. 

A gust of wind whirled around the 
point and almost robbed him of his hat. 
He had hardly set it firmly on his head 
again when a long, unearthly shriek cut 
through the thunder of the surf, tearing 
its way up from the bowels of the earth, 
and trailing a dying wail on the vibrant 
air. 

The man’s thin frame shivered, and 
his face grew paler. At intervals the 
sound was repeated. 

. “Pshaw!”’ he broke out impatiently, 
“the wind has found its way through a 
subterranean passage in these rocks!” 

He began a careful scrutiny of the 
westernandnorthern portions of the cliff, 
and was about passing to the opposite 
sides, when his cane sunk a foot or two 
intoafunnel-shaped hole. Hebent and 
examined the aperture critically, sound- 
ing its depth as best he could. It evident- 
ly led to some larger cavity. 

“T'll stop its throat anyway,” he mut- 
tered, with a grim sort of humor, and 
began filling in handfuls of loose stones 
and earth. When he had completed this 
task he took up his cane, and resting 
heavily upon it, walked feebly toward 
the flaming east. The mysterious cries 
had wholly ceased. 

Pausing at last above a shelf of rock 
a dozen feet below him, a perplexed ex- 
pression knit bis brows. Hetook in all 
his surroundings with alert, tired eyes, 
then returned to his puzzled study of the 
position of this shelf. It had certainly 
suffered some recent displacement. He 
could recall almost the exact distance it 
once measured from his present footing. 
The thought of last night’s earthquake 
flashed into his mind, and he leaned over 
to observe the ledge with augmented 
curiosity. A block of granite had settled 
with the ledge, leaving exposed a deep 
hole in the wall, which it must once 
have covered. 
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A singular excitement now seized 
him, and he began the difficult descent 
to the shelf with eager, cautious move- 
ments. No human eye was on him, but 


from an adjacent crag a kingly eagle 


pierced him with his sharp, relentless 
gaze. As his feet touched the platform 
he staggered toward the cavity and 
craned his neck inside. 

A flood of early sunbeams had pre- 
ceded him. Near the threshold of a 
long, low cavern, and almost on a level 
with his eyes, there stretched the skele- 
ton of a woman, one arm extended on 
the rocky floor as if to draw him to her. 
On the bony forefinger of its handa ring 
sparkled with costly brilliants. 

A loud cry shook the eagle from his 


UNCONSCIOUS 


Amonc the many things for which the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius gave thanks 
to the gods was, that remedies for cer- 
tain afflictions had been revealed to him 
in his dreams. If sacred or profane 
history can be credited, many, both 
before and since his time, have had rea- 
son to give thanks to the gods for simi- 
lar revelations, both awake and asleep. 
Nearly every one in fact can recall some 
mysterious experiences in his life, that 
would almost justify the supposition ef 
supernatural intervention, so inexpli- 
cable at the time were the natural causes 
that preceded and determined them. 

This is not only true of man’s sur- 
roundings, but to a much greater extent 
of his inner life; and it is only because 
we give so little attention to the ante- 
cedents of our mental operations, that 
we fail to perceive how much we owe to 
unconscious cerebration. Has it not 
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perch, and he swept along the sky with 
slow, majestic pinions. 

“Tt came from this way, I’m sure,” 
called a ringing voice up the rocks. 
There was a skurrying of booted feet, 
and Archie Lowe looked down the ledge, 
gave a shout of dismay, and vanished 
over it with frightful recklessness. 

A crowd of awe-struck faces watched 
him from above, as he bent over the 
prostrate figure of aman. He felt his 
heart ; it was still warm, but life was 
wholly extinct. 

“Who is it ?”’ they asked, breathlessly. 

The young man fumbled in the pock- 
ets of the corpse, and with trembling 
fingers drew forth a card, which he read 
aloud, ‘“‘ Lieutenant Richard Morris!” 

Ninetta Eames. 
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happened to most of us at times to come 
toa dead stop in our intellectual efforts, 
—not seeing our way clear, as the minis- 
ters express it,—and after in vain per- 
plexing our minds, to drop the subject 
for the time, and give our thoughts to 
other things; when, to our surprise and 
delight, and without any conscious effort 
on our part, the clouds would suddenly 
open, and a flood of light scatter our 
difficulties, as the morning sun the mists 
of the night? 

These inspirations or intuitions, which 
from time to time emerge from the 
depths of human nature, generally man- 
ifest themselves in consciousness like 
specters in the dark; but unlike these, 
they often prove to be the guide-posts 
we are looking for, to direct us on our 


way. 
Socrates was wont to attribute them 
to his tutelary demon; Plato saw in 
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them the flashes of a previous existence; 
good Christians used to see in them the 
finger of a special Providence; the 
worldly minded speak of luck or good 
fortune ; but skeptical science insists 
that there is a personal equation in- 
volved in all such phenomena, whatever 
be the cause assigned for their produc 
tion. 

Whence come they? This is a ques- 
tion that has puzzled the brains of meta- 
physicians in all ages, and has led to 
almost as many different explanations 
as there are different schools of philos- 
ophy. In undertaking to discuss it, I 
do not deceive myself with the vain hope 
of being able to answer it to the satis- 
faction of all; but merely propose to 
view it in the light of modern scientific 
investigation, and let every one decide 
the question for himself. 

In studying the functions of the nu- 
merous ganglia and different centers of 
the nervous system, abnormal and even 
diseased conditions are often more favor- 
able for determining the variety and 
extent of their activities than normal 
and healthy conditions. Hence, the 
interest attaching to hysterical subjects 
in neurological researches. Most of 
them exhibit nervous disturbances out 
of all proportion to any known, assign- 
able cause, which in most cases dis- 
appear suddenly, and leave the patient 


‘in perfect health. 


In chronic hysteria, the subject often 
manifests total insensibility, and some- 
times pseudo-paralysis of the parts. 
These symptoms may extend to the 
whole body, but more generally are con- 
fined to one half or certain regions of it. 
In bilateral hysteria, all the senses of 
the anzesthetic side are more or less af- 
fected ; but the sense of sight, after that 
of touch, seems to suffer most. In ex- 
treme cases the eye of the anzsthetic 
side may become totally blind, so far as 
the higher consciousness of the patient 
is concerned. Both the motor and sen- 
sory nerves seem to be paralyzed; there 
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is no conscious response to external irri- 
tants, however violent they may be. 

But are the senses of touch and sight, 
even in these extreme cases, totally dead 
to the external world, and is there no 
response within the organism to the 
impressions made upon them? The 
following experiments will speak for 
themselves ; and in order that they may 
carry the weight they are entitled to, I 
would merely add that they have recent- 
ly been performed by eminent psycho- 
physiologists both in this country and in 
Europe. 

A hemi-hysterical subject, with total 
insensibility of the right side, is placed 
in front of a blackboard, on which has 
been written a line in large letters, and 
under this a line of smaller ones. The 
patient is then gradually moved back 
until the maximum distance is reached 
at which he can just read the letters in 
the upper line. He is then asked to read 
the letters in the lower line. Of course 
he cannot do it ; but if a pencil be slipped 
into the fingers of the anesthetic hand 
at this moment, it will automatically 
write the letters, while the subject is 
complaining that he cannot see them. 

In this experiment it is evident that 
not even the idea of writing the letters 
is communicated from the higher to the 
lower consciousness, for the subject is 
ignorant of the pencil having been put 
into his anzsthetic hand, which, more- 
over, has been shut out from his view by 
means of ascreen. 

When the patient is removed still far- 
ther away from the blackboard, the auto- 
matic writing begins to make mistakes, 
and finally reaches a distance at which 
it can no longer reproduce a single word 
of the lower line. _ 

This experiment would seem to prove 
three things: first, that the automatic 
writing is not done through any in- 
fluence or telepathic suggestion of the 
experimentalist ; second, that the visual 
acuity of the anesthetic eye is greater 
than that of the normal eye of the sub- 
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ject ; and third, that the lower conscious- 
ness is capable of holding relations with 
the external world, and of intelligently 
co-ordinating them. 

Performing this same experiment with 
other hysterical subjects, it sometimes 
happens, when the patient is asked to 
read the lower line and complains, “I 
cannot see the letters,” the pencil in the 
anzesthetic hand, instead of reproducing 
them, writes, “I cannot see the letters, 
I cannot see the letters,’”’ and so on for 
anumber of times. This shows that the 
lower consciousness, as is generally the 
case in normal life, is still under the 
control of the higher. 

With hysterical amaurosis, that is, 
total blindness of the eye on the anzs- 
thetic side, precisely the same results are 
obtained, even when the healthy eye is 
entirely closed. This proves that only 
the higher consciousness has been struck 
with blindness, and not the lower one, 
for it still perceives and re-produces, as 
in the former case, the writing of the 
lower line. 

Have wt not in this fact an explana- 
tion of the evident suffering of the pa- 
tient in certain surgical operations, when 
only the higher consciousness has been 
rendered insensible to pain through the 
ether or chloroform administered ? And 
do not all these experiments go to prove 
that the lower consciousness is more in- 
timately connected with the essential 
functions of life, and less subject to dis- 
turbance and overthrow, than the higher 
consciousness? It is evidently an earli- 
er product in the evolution of the race, 
and suffers less in its transmission from 
. parent to offspring. Hence, the greater 
persistence and uniformity in its opera- 
tions. It acts with the reliability and 
precision of instinct, when not over- 
shadowed and interfered with by the 
higher or individual consciousness, The 
assured movements of the somnambu- 
list, the aplomb and readier speech of 
the hypnotized, and the spontaneity of 
thought and action in our dreams, all 
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find their explanation in it, for these 
things only happen when the supreme 
consciousness is asleep. Is it not high- 
ly probable that the instincts and uncon- 
scious cerebration of animal life, includ- 
ing man, are the legitimate offspring of 
this race consciousness, and that out of 
it arise the intuitional surprises of our 
waking moments ? 

But not to anticipate, I return to the 
consideration of other experiments. 

As before stated, insensibility result- 
ing from hysteria is often confined to 
certain. parts of the body. In the fol- 
lowing experiments it is only necessary 
that the right arm should be affected. 

If a pencil be placed in the anzsthet- 
ic hand of the subject, and the experi- 
menter trace on the skin of the back of 
it a word or number, the automatic writ- 
ing will immediately reproduce the same. 

If, instead of tracing words or num 
bers, he prick the insensible hand with 
one of the points of a pair of compasses, 
the automatic writing will mark a sin- 
gle point ; but if it be pricked with both 
points of the compass, the automatic writ- 
ing will mark both points, and make an 
effort to place them on the paper at the 
same distance apart as the points of the 
compass, thus plainly showing that the 
two sensations have been distinguished 
and not confounded. 

In both of these experiments the an- 
zesthetic hand has been screened from 
the sight of the subject, and the impres- 
sions made upon it could not have been 
perceived by the higher consciousness, 
because of the insensibility of the part. 
This proves conclusively that the lower 
consciousness can act independently of 
the higher; can receive impressions from 
without, combine them internally, and 
express them externally by automatic 
writing. Nor is this all: it can also ex- 
press its own thoughts in well-connect- 
ed phrases, narratives, confessions ; as 
has been repeatedly tested by putting a 
pencil into the anzsthetic hand of hys- 
terical subjects, and diverting the atten- 
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tion of the higher consciousness while 
the automatic writing proceeds. 

I will only relate one more experiment 
in order to show that while the principal 
consciousness sometimes furnishes the 
ideas that govern the actions of the low- 
er one, the latter can and does furnish to 
the higher consciousness images, ideas, 
and impressions. 

With the anzsthetic hand hidden be- 
hind a screen, the operator makes, say, 
ten punctures in the insensible skin of 
the hand, and asks the subject to think 
of some number and nameit. Very fre- 
quently he will answer, “I am thinking 
of thenumber ten.” If he put a book, 
watch, or key, into the same hand, and 
ask him to think of any object whatever, 
it will often happen that he is thinking 
of the precise object he is holding in his 
insensible hand. 

Here it is the lower consciousness 
that perceives the sensations, and sug- 
gests the general idea to the higher one. 
In case of the punctures, it is the lower 
consciousness that perceives the differ- 
ent sensations, counts their number, 
finds their sum total, and it is this sum 
total alone that reaches the supreme 
consciousness. 

Is not the following case precisely an- 
alagous? We once had in our employ a 
man by the name of Levi Kellitz, who 
was simply an ignorant brute. He could 
neither read nor write, but he had the 
gift of mental calculation to a wonderful 
degree. Give Levi the dimensions of a 
brick wall, the size of the brick, thick- 
ness of the mortar seam, and the dimen- 
sions of any number of doors and win- 
dows in it, and ask him for the number 
of the bricks in the wall. He would 
simply walk a few times across the floor, 
rubbing either leg up and down with 
both hands, and tell you to write down 
the number. He was always correct. 
But ask him to tell you how he did it,— 
all he could say was, “I don’t know. It 
just takes hold of me.” Here the low- 
er consciousness evidently made the 
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calculation, and delivered the result, or 
sum total, to the higher one. 

Levi's quickness and accuracy in men- 
tally multiplying, dividing, and subtract- 
ing, whole numbers, mixed, or fractions, 
secured him a situation ina wholesale dry 
goods house of Philadelphia, where he 
was employed evenings to help the book- 
keeper to make the extensions of the 
bills sold during the day ; but the respec- 
tability of the position was too great for 
his low animal tastes, and he soon threw 
it up and returned to his former mode of 
life. 

Now, because the foregoing phenom- 
ena are more readily elicited in hysterical 
individuals, the Paris school of psycho- 
physiologists have ‘principally confined 
their experiments to this class of sub- 
jects ; and for this reason, perhaps, have 
been led toerect anzsthesia into the bar- 
rier that separates the two conscious- 
nesses. In thecase of Levi Kellitz, they 
would explain the phenomena on the 
supposition that anzesthesia had super- 
vened while the lower consciousness 
made the calculation. This is the ex- 
planation M. Binet, and others of the 
same school, propose forthe automatic 
writing of planchette in the hands of 
healthy persons, but that this is not true 
is evident from their own experiments 
with healthy persons when hypnotized ; 
and in the case of Levi Kellitz, neither : 
himself nor any of the numerous ones who 
saw him at the time, had the slightest 
suspicion of anzesthesia in any part of 
his body. In his approximate animal 
condition, the lower or race-conscious- 
ness did not require the intervention of 
anzesthesia to give it liberty of action, 
and enable it to reproduce the acquired 
experience of previous generations. It 
had all the freedom of animal instinct, 
and worked with the rapidity and ac- 
curacy of such instincts. 

But what is instinct? Many answers 
have been given to this question; but 
the extent and diversity of the phenom- 
ena classed under this name have not 
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Yet been sufficiently mastered and gen- 
eralized to admit of any one definition 
that satisfactorily embraces and explains 
all of them. 

Since the advent of Darwinism, and 
the increased stimulus and truer direc- 
tion it has given to the study of psychic 
phenomena in animal life, the “little 
dose of judgment or reason,” that Pierre 
Huber claimed for the honey bee, has 
generally formed a part of all such defi- 
nitions. 

Romanes, both in his “ Animal Intel- 
ligence”’ and ‘Mental Evolution in 
Animals,’ emphasizes the element of 
consciousness as an essential part of 
any definition of instinct. The action 
must not only be adaptive in character, 
but the animal must be conscious of 
performing it at the time. This does 
not necessarily involve any knowledge 
of the relation between the means em- 
ployed and the ends attained, but it 
does not exclude such knowledge in the 
higher instincts. 

By consciousness he evidently means 
something similar to the higher con- 
sciousness of man; for it is from this 
standpoint that he formulates his defi- 
nition of instinct. He nowhere recog- 
nizes the existence, much less the intel- 
ligence, of the lower or race-conscious- 
ness ; which, it seems to me, now that a 
method has been discovered of revealing 
its presence and operations, even in Cciv- 
ilized man, offers a more intelligible ex- 
planation of the origin and operations of 
instinct andautomatic actions in general, 
and gives greater hopes of a final solu- 
tion of other equally mysterious phe- 
nomena. The fact that instinct is inher. 
ited, and that automatic actions are per- 
formed without active participation of 
the individual consciousness, does not 
divest their performance of conscious 
intelligence at the time. 

Whether it is easier to conceive, of in- 
stincts as the results, on the one hand, 
of hap-hazard experiments of individuals 
in the struggle for existence, and the 
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advantageous hits, as treasured up by 
the species and transmitted to their off- 
spring, andon the other hand, as remains 
of the lapsed intelligence of the race 
that was active and conscious at the time 
of their formation ; or to consider them 
as the outcome of a limited, and for the 
want of a language, circumscribed race- 
intelligence which remains equally ac 
tive and conscious at all times,— every 
one must decide for himself, until the 
final solution of the problem has been 
reachel. The former is the double tap- 
root assumed by most naturalists to ex- 
plain the origin and growth of instincts ; 
the latter explains the phenomena equal- 
ly well, and has the decided advantage 
of furnishing a rational explanation of 
the mistakes and modifications of in- 
stinct, the lapsing of some and the for- 
mation of others, that are known to have 
taken place in modern times. 

In man, the lower the scale of his ex- 
istence, the more perfect his instincts 
remain. Many savages retain, in com- 
mon with the animals, that inex ble 
“sense of direction” which leads*them 
in straight lines, over plains and through 
forests, to their point of destination. In 
my cruisings through the timber belts 
of Puget Sound and British Columbia, I 
often had occasion to test this “ hom- 
ing”’ faculty of the natives. The civil- 
ized man requires the aid of the compass 
to perform the same duty. 

This “ homing ” faculty which involves 
the “‘sense of direction,’ must be the 
guiding principle in the migrations of 
birds; for they often make their long 
flights, both over land and sea, in the 
night ; and the young of some species 
make their first passage alone. Profes- 
sor Wright, in his “ Ice Age in North 
America,” makes the probable sugges- 
tion, that this instinct was developed 
during the glacial period, when these 
birds were dislodged from their original 
home in the north, and as the ice sheet 
advanced, were forced to go farther and 
farther to the south in the fall of the 
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year, but returned in the spring; and 
when the ice began to retreat, they fol- 
lowed it up to their present feeding and 
hatching places in the north. 

Swallows, orioles, and other birds, un 


-der the protection of human habitations, 


have entirely changed their mode of 
nidification ; and it is only necessary to 
visit the harbors of our cities, or travel 
on our ocean or bay steamers, to witness 
the changed mode of living that the set- 
lement of the country has effected in the 
gulls, gonies, and other sea-birds of the 
Coast. Even new species of fish have 
found their way into the bay, to feed up- 
on the oyster beds planted by man, and 
upon the rich offal that flows into it from 
the cities on its shores. 

Of the formation of new instincts, it 
is only necessary to refer to the changes 
that have taken place in the habits of 
birds and other animals of uninhabited 
islands, after their settlement by man. 
They soon discover that he is an enemy, 
and in a generation or two they learn to 
keep out of range of his deadly aim. 

All these modifications, it is true, are 
new adaptations to changed conditions, 
and have undoubtedly been beneficial to 
the species in which they have taken 
place. 

But what shall we say of instincts, 
that so far as we can see are harmful in 
their operations? “The cock-pheasant 
crows loudly when going to roost, and 
is thus betrayed to the poacher. The 
wild hen of India cackles, like her do- 
mesticated offspring, when she has laid 
an egg; and the natives thus discover 
her nest. The male butcher-bird, dur- 
ing incubation, and the female, after her 
eggs are hatched, betray their nest by 
their repeated harsh cries.’’ Are not 
these and other similar injurious in- 
stincts on a par with the vanities and 
foibles of certain human beings ? 

And what shall we say of the inter- 
mittent instincts of the lemmings, cer- 
tain squirrels, ermines, and other animals, 
which stir them at irregular intervals to 
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congregate together in great numbers, 
and migrate in mass, they know not 
whither? Have thesame causes of dis- 
content, over-population, lack of food, 
hope of bettering their condition, or the 
mere love of adventure, influenced their 
movements, as some or all of these mo- 
tives undoubtedly instigated the barbar- 
ous hordes that for generations pushed 
their way into Europe, only to perish 
miserably in the undertaking ? Science 
can furnish no better explanation of the 
promptings of this strange instinct, if 
instinct it be. Darwin pertinently asks 
the question, in considering it: “ Does 
the same feeling act on these animals 
which causes men to congregate under 
distress and fear? and are these occa- 
sional migrations, or rather emigrations, 
a forlorn hope to find a new and better 
land ?”’ 

The marvelous instincts of ants and 
bees have arrested the attention of 
thoughtful minds in all ages. Was ita 
mere accident that taught the ants to 
capture and rear slaves; to cultivate 
patches of grass for the seeds, and to 
preserve them from mildew and rot dur- 
ing the wet months of the year ; to nour- 
ish a soldier-class that would die in the 
midst of their own food without a slave 
to put it into their mouths? And what 
taught the bees to producea neuter class 
that have since become, under their 
queen, the masters and rulers of the 
hive? And stranger still,this sterile class 
to select and nourish several queen pu- 
pas in order to insure the survival of 
one; to kill the males at certain seasons 
when there is a queen living, but other- 
wise to preserve them; and strangest 
of all, to ventilate their hives by ranging 
themselves in rows, and by a peculiar and 
concerted motion of their wings pump 
fresh air into the hive, and expel the car- 
bonic gases from within? But why re- 
call more of these so-called instincts ? 
Enough have been noticed to show that 
Pierre Huber’s “little dose of judgment 
or reason” enters more or less largely 
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into all of them, and is perhaps as ne- 
cessary to account for their continuous 
operation as for their original formation. 

It will be observed that I have spoken 
in several places of the lower conscious- 
ness as the race-consciousness, in con- 
tradistinction to the higher or individual 
consciousness, Several considerations 
have influenced me to give it this desig- 
nation. It isinherited the same as in- 
stinct, and has many points in common 
with this mysterious pioperty of neural 
organization. Both manifest intelligence 
in their operations, whatever theory we 
may adopt of their origin and growth. 

Only the other day, I witnessed the 
maneuvers of a sparrow to get one of 
her young out of an office into which it 
had flown. Overcoming her natural 
fear of man, she followed it in, and with 
various chirps and movements, she 
gradually worked it to the door, and fi- 
nally induced it to fly on to the awning 
pole overhead. This was plainly an ex- 
perience that could not have been fore- 
seen and provided for in the formation 
of any instinct. It was not only con- 
scious but intelligent adgptation of 
means to the accomplishment of a pur- 
pose, on the part of the mother sparrow. 
If she had had the strength, she would 
undoubtedly have picked it up, as ‘a 
mother her child, and carried it out of 
danger. 

In the case of Levi Kellitz,—and many 
will recall similar prodigies,—his gift of 
mental calculation could not have been 
acquired during his lifetime, for he could 
neither read nor write; and if it had 
been acquired, he could have given some 
explanation of its mode of operation. 
As before stated, it must have been an 
inherited property ; which, with his pe- 
culiar mental endowment, had suffered 
less in its transmission, and had not been 
overshadowed and obliterated, as is the 
case in most men, by the rise and 
growth of the higher or individual con- 
sciousness. For in all such cases, edu- 


cation greatly dims, if it does not destroy, 
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such abnormal powers. But this does 
not overthrow the fact that such abnor- 
mal or rather supernormal powers do, 
from time to time, come to the surface 
in the history of humanity. 

In all such cases we must either sup- 
pose some special endowment of the in- 
dividual aé extra, or we must find a suf- 
ficient cause in the antecedents of his 
race development, or we must attribute 
to organized matter conscious intelli- 
gence enough tooriginate such abnormal 
manifestations undersuitableconditions. 
This last supposition, it must be admit- 
ted, would more aptly apply to the origin 
and development of consciousness and 
intelligence in the race, than to any ex- 
ceptional manifestations of them in the 
individual. 

While the experiments related in the 
forepart of this paper go to establish the 
existence of a double consciousness in 
man, and many experiments in hypno- 
tism might be added in support of this 
same conclusion, yet, as in both cases, 
the object has been to make manifest 
the existence of the lower consciousness 
and its capabilities, and not to account 
for its origin, except as an imperfect 
doubling of the higher one, it seems to 
me that the supposition of a race-con- 
sciousness, taken in connection with 
other known racial inheritances, gives 
a more rational explanation of the phe- 
nomena. 

These are some of the considerations 
that have led me to speak of it as the 
race-consciousness, and indirectly to 
include in this term memory and intelli- 
gence. For while consciousness is un- 
doubtedly the center and circumference 
of all mental operations, without memory 
and a certain degree of intelligence it 
would forever remain in the dazed con- 
dition of the infant when it first gazes 
upon the light. 

But the analogy that holds good, in 
my mind, between mental and physical 
evolution in the past, carries with it the 
necessity of memory and consciousness, 
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which, at least, reproduce in the offspring 
the stereotyped experience of the race. 
Both are, probably, subject to the erratic 
law of atavism in the individual; but 
inasmuch as the racial intelligence is 
always the expression of the nervous 
organism, is it too much to expect that, 
in exceptional cases, some of the promi- 
nent intellectual traits of remote ances- 
tors should reappear in the line of their 
descendants? This reappearance of the 
past in the present has been repeatedly 
noticed by historians and novelists in 
some of their principal characters ; and 
it is, therefore, not to be wondered at 
that the intenser consciousness of. such 
an inheritance, in certain individuals, 
should give rise to those mysterious in- 
spirations or intuitions that, from time 
to time, come to the surface in human 
nature, and, in some cases, even lead to 
a belief in a former state of existence. 
But passing by these abnormal phe- 
nomena, that only at times come to the 
surface, have we not in this race-con- 
sciousness and memory a more intelli- 
gible explanation of the perfection of 
instinct at birth; and of the wonderful 
progress, both physicaland mental, that 
the child makes, and without conscious 
effort on its part, during the first four 
or five years of its existence? Inno 
four or five years of its after life will it 
accomplish more ; and yet, in the full 
grown man and woman, how much can 
they recall of the actual events of these 
busy years? The rise and growth of 
the individual consciousness have over- 
shadowed and toa great extent oblite- 
rated them. They are but the ancient 
foundations on which the modern city is 
built, and which are by it hidden from 


view. 


That they are not entirely lost, but 
merely sunk below the range of the 
higher or individual consciousness, many 
things go to prove. The Reverend Doc- 
tor Doddridge, in his writings, relates an 
experience in his life that strongly sup- 
ports this view. After he had grown to 
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manhood he came near losing his life by 
drowning. Just before he lost conscious- 
ness his whole life passed before him, 
like the unrolling of apanorama. Some 
of the scenes of his early years, he tells 
us, had been so entirely forgotten, that 
it required the attestation of his family 
to convince him that they formed part 
of his life’s experience. 

When at college [heard Doctor Miller, 
at thattime professor of Church History 
in the Princeton Theological Seniinary, 
speak of this remarkable experience of 
Doctor Doddridge, and express the be- 
lief that God did sometimes vouchsafe 
to mortals in their dying moments such 
visions of their past lives, and even give 
them flashes of the life to come. Of the 
latter I cannot speak, but I don’t think 
it was necessary to call in the hid of 
divine interference to explain the former. 

The gap between the highest animal 
and the lowest human intelligence is 
much wider than exists between their 
physical organisms. Tospan this wider 
gap the discovery of the long-looked-for 
lost link is not, to my way of thinking, 
so necessary as the discovery of how 
hands and language originated ; and yet 
all scientists agree that both hands and 
language are the results of natural evo- 
lution. To these two engines of progress 
man undoubtedly owes his superiority 
over all other animals ; for no amount of 
intelligence, however acquired, would 
have raised him to his present position 
without them. But these once realized, 
the evolution of modern civilization be- 
came only a question of time. 

What hands have been to man in his 
struggle onward and upward, Sir Charles 
Bell many years ago pointed out in his 
famous Bridgewater treatise on the 
hand ; but the full extent of man’s obli- 
gations to language has only of late years 
been made known. Wordsworth had 
expressed his belief that words were not 
merely the dress of thought, but its very 
incarnation ; and many, both before and 
since, have held and expressed similar 
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convictions. But it remained for Max 
Miiller, in his “Science of Thought,” 
and Ludwig Noiré, in his “Origin of 
Reason,” to proclaim the identity of 
thought and language. 

In the words of Max Miller: “Man 
cannot think without words and their 
underlying concepts. Thinking is ‘talk- 
ing in one’s stomach,’ as the lowest bar- 
barians express it. An animal cannot 
think, because it has no language. An 
animal cannot play chess, because it has 
no words, and therefore no thought for 
what we call king, queen, and knights ; 
names and concepts which we combine 
and separate according to their contents, 
—that is, according to what we our- 
selves or our ancestors have put into 
them.” Miiller evidently never heard 
of the learned pig that played cards, 
nor of the dog Doctor Carpenter repeat- 
edly watched while it played dominoes. 

Now, while fully recognizing the ne- 
cessity of words, or their symbolical 
equivalents, for logical thinking, and ad- 
mitting that there is, and perhaps always 
will be, a diversity of opinion as to the 
antecedents of their first utterances, no 
one, I think, can doubt for a moment 
that thought has always preceded and 
determined its own mode of expression. 
As hieroglyphics and ideographic repre- 
sentation in general have always preced- 
ed alphabetical writing, so thoughts 
have gone before words or any of their 
equivalent symbols ; and in striving for 
utterance, both in animals and men, have 
given rise to the various sounds that are 
now employed in communicating with 
one another. : 

No doubt the primitive man, as is the 
case with barbarians and animals of the 
present day, did most of his thinking in 
pictures and images of sensible objects, 
which his memory stored away in their 
entirety, and without a suspicion on his 
part of there being any difference be- 
tween the reality and its mental image 
or representation. The echo he heard 


was a real voice, reproducing the sounds 
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of his own; and when he dreamed in 
sleep he was absent from the body, and 
believed that he actually saw and did all 
that he imagined in hisdreams. Sodif- 
ficult was it in the beginning to distin- 
guish between the reality and its men- 
tal image or representation, that it was 
easier to believe in the occasional separ- 
ation of body and soul. Thechild, when 
it first learns the name “ papa,” for a 
long time afterwards always looks 
around to see him, when it hears the 
name pronounced. But before it has 
reached this stage of mental develop- 
ment, the image or picture of its papa 
has found a lodgment in its brain. 

In architecture, sculpture, poetry, 
painting, invention, and to a great ex- 
tent, in civil engineering, it is the great- 
er or less command over just such real- 
istic pictures and images that determines 
the grade of the master. In metaphys- 
ics this is called the presentative or in- 
tuitive faculty. But as this is a mere 
name to designate the phenomenon and 
not an explanation of it, it seems to me 
that all such master minds have a great- 
er range of unconscious cerebration than 
common men; for none of them have 
ever been able to give to the world the 
secret of their success. “ Poeta nasct- 
tur, non fit,” applies to all of them ; and 
it was because they have come into the 
world with this peculiar endowment that 
they succeed with so little effort, com- 
pared with the failures of other men in 
the same walks of life. As Levi Kellitz 
expressed it, “it just takes hold of them.” 
They are not so much the creators of 
their good fortune as the creatures of it. 

Whatever diversity of opinion may 
exist as to the origin of mind, no one can 
deny the existence of a physical basis of 
manifestation. Without nervous organ- 
ization of some kind, we know of no 
mental operations. Whether the prop- 
erties of memory and consciousness are 
of a lower order of mentality, or merely 
because they require less nervous ma- 
chinery for their manifestation, it is 
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certain that we find their presence lower 


down inanimal life than other properties 
of mind. Man shares them in common 


with the lower animals. Just how low 
down they extend in the animal king- 
dom, is at present rather a question of 
definition than of actul observation. 

If formulated from the standpoint of 
the higher consciousness, Romanes’s 
“criterion of mind ”’ is probably correct : 
“Does the organism learn to make new 
adjustments, or to modify old ones, in 
accordance with the results of its own 
individual experience? If it does so, the 
fact cannot be due to ‘merely reflex 
action, for it is impossible that heredity 
can have provided in advance for inno- 
vations upon, or alterations of, its ma- 
chinery, during the lifetime of a partic- 
ular individual.”’ 

This definition does not deny a certain 
kind of reflex psychic life to micro-or- 
ganisms ; but memory and consciousness 
find their places on rungs much higher 
up in his ladder of mental evolution. 

If, on the other hand, we accept the 
conclusions of Heckel, Binet, Richet, 
and others of equal prominence in the 
department of physiology and psychol- 
ogy, we must admit that every adjust- 
ive act of an organism for the accom- 
plishment of a definite end, presupposes 
consciousness ; and that the repetition 
of the act under similar or different 
circumstances involves the action of 
memory. Thismakes memory and con- 
sciousness coextensive with the evolu- 
tion of psychic life on the globe ; and fur- 
nishes the only rational explanation of 
the process that has ever been pro- 
pounded. It gives a rational starting 
point, and makes intelligible the results 
that have followed. 

Our knowledge of micro-organisms is 
still very imperfect ; but the following 
discovery, made by Mr. H. I. Carter, F. 
R.S., while studying some of the very 
lowest of these forms, is worth volumes 
of discussion on the subject. In relating 
his observations, which are published in 
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the “Annals of Natural History,” he 
says: “Even zthalium will confine it- 
self to the water of the watch-glass, in 
which it may be placed when away from 
sawdust and chips of wood, among which 
it has been living; but if the watch-glass 
be placed upon the sawdust, it will very 
soon make its way over the side of the 
watch-glass and get toit. This is cer- 
tainly a remarkable observation ; for it 
seems to show that the rhizopod distin- 
guishes the presence of the sawdust out- 
side the watch-glass, and crawls over the 
brim of the latter in order to get into 
more congenial quarters, while it is con- 
tented with the water in the watch-glass, 
so long as there is no sawdust outside.” 

This discovery brings us very near 
the beginning of life’s manifestations on 
the globe; and, if true, is a strong argu- 
ment in support of the theory, that 
memory and consciousness are inherent 
properties of organized matter. The 
zethalium belongs to the same class of 
the protozoa as the amoeba and for- 
aminifera,— unicellular organisms with 
scarcely atrace of nervous organization. 
Below them, on life’s ladder, we have 
only the non-nucleated monera, and the 
different .plasson bodies, so called to dis- 
tinguish the different forms of undiffer- 
entiated protoplasm from the same sub- 
stance found in the tissues of all animals 
and plants. 

If this discovery, therefore, can be 
relied upon,— and it seems to have been 
often repeated with the same result, and 
Professor Romanes himself vouches for 
the trustworthiness of Mr. Carter,— we 
have’ in this lowest of animals a mani- 
festation of intelligence, that, if exhib- 
ited in higher forms of animal life, would 
be classed far above reflex action, or 
mere mechanical adaptations of the or- 
ganism. To all such actions would 
readily be ascribed sensation, percep- 
tion, memory, and consciousness, had 
they not been observed so low down in 
the scale of existence. 

Recent experiments in hypnotism, as 
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before intimated, have led to some truly 
wonderful manifestations of this lower 
or race-consciousness. In retroactive 
suggestion, the subject, during hypno- 
sis, can be made to believe that he has 
committed some crime, or done some- 
thing else, or that he has witnessed 
others do it; and told before awaking 
that he will recollect all about it when 
he wakes up. So powerful can this im- 
pression be made on certain persons by 
simple suggestion, that days or weeks 
after, when a pretended magistrate 
calls upon them, and makes known the 
object of his visit, they will either crim- 
inate themselves or others, as the case 
may be. To remove this horrible im- 
pression from their mind they must be 
rehypnotized, and told that they will rec- 
ollect nothing about it when they wake 
up. 

In post-hypnotic suggestion, the sub- 
ject can be so impressed that at some 
future time —it may be days or months 
ahead—he will do a certain thing, and 
the alarm clock of his unconscious na- 
ture so set, that, at the appointed day 
and hour, an irresistible impulse will 
force him to doit, though utterly uncon- 
scious of it in the meantime, and believ- 
ing at the time he does it that he is act- 
ing of his own free will. 

These are not isolated experiments in 
hypnotism. They have been performed 
in different places and on different sub- 
jects, by such eminent men as Profes- 
sors Charcot, Binet, Féré, Jenet, Richet, 
Bernheim, Drs. Liebault, Liégeois, Luys 
and many others, bothin Europe and in 
this country. 

What explanation can we give of these 
facts? There must be a lower or race- 
consciousness and memory in man that 
work with the precision of clock-work, 
and treasure up with the tenacity of in- 
stinct itself all the impressions made up- 
on them. 

Is it harder to believe in the propaga- 
tionof such a memory and consciousness 
than of instinct ; which, all admit, is 
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transmitted from parent to offspring, 
and requires for its operations these two 
properties? As the mode of transmis- 
sion of both is equally inconceivable, one 
is as likely to be true as the other ; with 
this advantage, however, in favor of 
memory and consciousness, that they 
furnish us a rational basis for the oper- 
ations of instinct, and a more intelligi- 
ble explanation of other equally myster- 
ious mental phenomena, that cannot be 
classed under the head of any instinct. 

It is related of Prof. Agassiz, that he 
first saw in his sleep the outlines of a 
new fossil that he had pondered over for 
days, and was afraid to break the hard 
rock in which the greater part of it was 
embedded, lest he should destroy it be- 
yond recognition. 

Prof. Green, who was a born mathe- 
matician, on one occasion, while a stu- 
dent in the Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, puzzled his brain over a mathe- 
matical problem till late in the night, 
without being able to solve it. In his 
sleep the solution came to him, and he 
immediately got up, on waking, and 
wrote it down while it was still fresh in 
his mind. 

I don’t know whether it is a common 
experience of men who read and study a 
good deal to occasionally review their 
work in sleep or not ; but I do know that 
I often, in my sleep, read page after page 
of works that have interested me, not a 
line of which I can recall when awake. 

Whence comes this knowledge of the 
very words of the author, and in the 
order he has used them? Are there 
underground chambers in human nature 
where such faithful records are kept, and 
that can be reproduced under certain 
conditions? It must be from such store- 
houses that the materials of our visions 
and dreams are derived, when the busy 
man of the day retires, and our other 
self comes upon the scene. 

Without any effort on our part, living 
landscapes or mountains, hills, valleys, 
and plains, with running streams of 
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water, and animal and vegetable life, as 
realistic and active as anything we see 
when awake, rise spontaneously in our 
dreams; and we never for a moment 
imagine that we are not in their midst 
and form part of them. No wonder the 
simple savage finds it easier to believe 
in the separation of soul and body, than 
to doubt his active participation in the 
chase of his dreams. . 

. Sometimes we recognize the landscape, 
perhaps, as one we have seen in former 
dreams; but often it is entirely new to 
us, and holds our admiration with inten- 
ser appreciation than similar scenes do 
when we are awake. 

If we enter a church, a hall, or a 
private house, instantly the interior is 
lit up and furnished to the minutest de- 
tail. We meet people whom we recog- 
nize ; perhaps we have only met them be- 
fore in our dreams; and others to whom 
we are introduced for the first time. 
We spend the evening in conversation 
and in other ways with one and anot her ; 
perhaps, before we separate, make an 
appointment for some future time. The 
busy man of the day wakes in the morn- 
ing, and, if he remembers it, dismisses 
it as a dream, unless the impression it 
has made upon him be too strong, as is 
sometimes the case, for him to throw it 
off without an after thought. But there 
is no money or fame in our dreams, and 
sooner or later they are relegated to the 
underground chambers of our nature, 
whence they came. 

I am well aware of the power of 
thought-association in our waking mo- 
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ments, and of the doctrine of disassocia- 
tion that has been advanced to account 
for hypnotic phenomena; but to my 
mind neither of them can explain the 
vividness and reality of our dreams. The 
memories of the man awake are faint 
representations, compared with the liv- 
ing images and pictures of the man 
asleep ; and when the sleeper retains 
control of his body, as is the case in som- 
nambulism, we see the same spontaneity 
and precision of action that we realize 
in our dreams. There is no stronger 
proof of the certainty and reality of our 
dreams, that they are just what we 
think them to be at the time, than the 
wonderful performances of the sleep- 
walker who acts out his thoughts ; and if 
unawakened and allowed to return to 
his bed, will know no more of his per- 
formances than the dreamer who has 
remained quietly in his bed all the time. 

If, in our waking moments, we could 
command at will the resources of this 
lower or race-consciousness and mem- 
ory, as they from time to time arise 
spontaneously in our sleep, how greatly 
it would facilitate and enliven our men- 
tal oper ations. The power of abstrac- 
tion accomplishes this in a measure, but 
it lacks the spontaneity of intuition and 
the realistic character of our dreams. It 
is rather calculated for logical thinking, ~ 
than for making new discoveries or giv- 
ing picturesque descriptions. Genius 
comes nearer to it; but even genius has 
to wait for the rising of the tide before 
it can spread its sails to the breeze, and 
enrich the world with new productions. 

J. Preston Moore. 
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POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


THE present is a favorable time for the 
review of a number of books that have 
been accumulating for the last two 
years. During the heat of a political 
campaign the temper of the most phleg- 
matic is not suitable for a judicious con- 
sideration of any books that bear how- 
ever indirectly upon the issues of the 
campaign. After the contest has been 
fought and won, or lost, as the case may 
be, the public mind is surfeited with 
matters political, and there is no inclin- 
ation to indulge in the more theoretical 
speculations of students of such subjects. 
But the last campaign is now nearly two 
years behind us, while the next is almost 
upon us. Before the heat of the coming 
contest, then, let us glance at some of 
the recent literature treating of politics 
and political questions. 

The first book on our list is ostensibly 
a discussion of politics as a science.’ 
The title is somewhat misleading, how- 
ever, for the author considers “ politits ”’ 
in the more limited sense,— the political 
activity of the individual,— rather than 
in the broader sense of a science of gov- 
ernment. Nor is the treatment “scien- 
tific’ in the better sense. Itis rathera 
discussion in a popular vein of the duties 
of the citizen, and the proper sphere of 
activity of the political party. Within 
these somewhat narrow limitations the 
book is eminently a healthy one. The 
opening chapters, where the more gen- 
eral principles of political science, viewed 
from the standpoint of the author, are 
discussed, are somewhat marred by this 
popular treatment, for there is an ab- 
sence of scientific definition, and a loose 
and somewhat unsystematic statement 
of the necessary principles. 

With the fifth chapter, however, the 
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true purpose of the book appears, and 
from here on the treatment is good. 
“Politics is the science of citizenship,” 
—this is the somewhat circumscribed 
definition of the author, and the activity 
of the citizen in popular government is 
his theme. Politics, from this point of 
view, “has to do (1) with the duties of 
the citizen, and (2) with the means by 
which he may use his constitutional 
rights to carry out his views of 
what is best in the conduct of govern- 
ment ”’ (p. 39). 

“ The first duty of the citizen is to be 
neither weak nor foolish himself” (p. 30). 
This statement of the first duty of the 
citizen hardly expresses the author’s 
idea clearly. It is rather self-control that 
he would insist upon, but is not thisa pre- 
requisite to popular government, rather, 
than a duty of the citizen? Self-control 
of the individual is necessary to any 
wise action by the body of the people, 
because the action of a mass of people 
is almost always more unwise, more im- 
petuous, and more thoughtless, than 
would be the action of the individuals 
composing it. Without a habit of self- 
control among the individuals of a com- 
munity, popular government becomes an 
impossibility, and therefore such self- 
control becomes more than a duty. 

The other duties of a citizen are to 
inform himself on the merits of the 
questions regarding which he votes, to 
inform himself on the means by which 
he may make his citizenship count on 
the right side of public questions, to use 
his voice as well as his ballot, and to 
vote both at primary and at regular elec- 
tions. These duties would seem to be 


so fundamental and so obvious as not to 
require enumeration. Yet how few there 
are upon whom the duties of citizenship 
rest heavily enough toimpel them to do 
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these things. It is the chief merit of 
our author that these obvious, yet slight- 
ly regarded principles, are stated clearly 
and forcibly. 

A few quotations will illustrate this 
feature of the book. “A man is at the 
ballot box, as he is in the jury box, in a 
public, not a private capacity. In neither 
case is he at liberty to arbitrarily use his 
voice for personal ends” (p.45). “A 
political party is not the government ”’ 
(p. 59). “A party platform isa state- 
ment of the principles for the mainte- 
nance of which the party exists”’ (p. 96). 

The true nature and function of the 
political party have been obscured in the 
minds of many by familiarity with its 
existence. It is necessary that popular 
government should becarried on through 
political parties, but this does not by any 
means imply that the existence of any 
one party is necessary to the existence 
of the government. By a confusion of 
the party with the government, and by 
a false analogy with military organiza- 
tions, a number of fallacies have gained 
force in this country, until the political 
party seems at times almost to threaten 
the permanence of our institutions. The 
true function of the party, as a simple 
instrument to enforce certain views of 
governmental policy, has been in many 
cases lost sight of. The duty of the 
citizen to his country is higher than any 
duty to his party, and sometimes it re- 
quires that he should break with his 
party, and act with the opposition. New 
political questions are continually aris- 
ing, and the genius of the political party 
is essentially conservative; it recoils 
from the necessity of taking a positive 
position on these questions. Under 
such circumstances, the duty of the cit- 
izen is to endeavor to force one or the 
other of the dominant parties to endorse 
the views which he favors, and to act 
with the party more nearly expressing 
those views. It may even be necessary 
to act with a third party, as the Repub- 
licans found it necessary to do when 
that party was in its infancy. 
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Another fallacy is the idea of claims 
on a party, or obligation by the party, 
for favors shown. A man presumably 
acts with a party because he considers 
the success of that party favorable to 
good government; not because he ex- 
pects any personal return. To advance 
a claim for party support in return for 
party work done, is therefore an admis- 
sion that the service was performed with 
an improper motive, and is further a 
proof of unworthiness for the position 
to which he aspires. The converse is 
equally true. A party owes nothing to 
a citizen for the work he has performed. 
Fitness should be the only test of a can- 
didate for office. In this connection, 
there is great force in the author’s re- 
mark: “It will be in vain for the people 
to call on officials thus created for civil 
service reform. It will be time to expect 
definite results in this splendid agita- 
tion when the people themselves prac- 
tice a little civil service reform. There 
is but one remedy. Stop paying party 
debts ”’ (p. 65). 

The absurdity of the action of politi- 
cal parties in adopting platforms endors- 
ing in indefinite terms views on every 
possible public question, for the sake of 
conciliating this or that “ vote,”’ is mer- 
cilessly exposed. The remark of an old 
Ohio politician is very much to the 
point: “Did you ever notice how the 
party which controls our legislature one 
year is sure to lose the State the next? 
The reason is evident. So many prom- 
ises are made which cannot be fulfilled, 
that the party which gets the job of try- 
ing to keep its promises is sure of defeat 
in the next election.”’ 

Somewhat in the same line is Mr. 
Storey’s brief address, published in the 
series of Questions of the Day.’ There 
is a thought, all too unfamiliar, in.the 
separation of political activity into the 
performance of a duty and the following 
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of acareer. Political activity that does 
not promise some return in glory or in 
pecuniary advancement is by no means 
so general as it should be. Mr. Storey 
dwells upon the necessity of such activ- 
ity, if the permanence of popular institu- 
tions is to be secured, and the necessity 
rests most heavily upon those who are 
to gain least materially. There is al- 
ways an incentive for the activity of the 
self-seeking, amd this activity must be 
met by the vigilance of the public spir- 
ited,if public life is not to become wholly 
corrupt. 

Mr. Storey advocates activity wholly 
outside of party lines. The association 
of private citizens has already accom- 
plished many reforms, and reform is but 
another name for progress in political 
affairs. Our history is full of instances 
of questions that have been forced upon 
the attention of politicians by the activ- 
ity of private associations of citizens. 
Public opinion must always be aroused 
before the politicians can be forced into 
action, and this is eminently the work of 
individual association. We question 
whether everybody will agree with Mr. 
Storey in speaking of the battles for 
civil service reform and tariff reform as 
already “ half won,’ however. The lat- 
ter seems just about commencing, and 
the former can scarcely be considered as 
having passed much more than the first 
campaign. It already shows signs of the 
relaxation incident to a premature vic- 
tory, and though it will probably not go 
backward, it will be many years before 
it is generally established. 

A younger and much more active re- 
form is.that for a modification of the 
election machinery, which shall secure 
the secrecy of the ballot, and thereby 
prevent bribery in elections. So rapid 
has been theadvance of this reform that 
this pamphlet,’ though only about a year 
old, has already an interest almost en- 
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tirely historical. The Massachusetts law 
was enacted only about two years ago, 
after what would seem an inadequate 
amount of discussion for the accomplish- 
ment of so important a reform, and 
already fourteen States have followed 
the lead, and have enacted laws more or 
less closely following the Massachusetts 
law. The abuses and corruption in po- 
litical life that would be largely, if not 
entirely, done away with by the general 
adoption of this system are admirably 
set forth in this pamphlet, together with 
a brief description of the workings of the 
system, and we should advise all those 
who believe with Mr. Mills that it is the 
duty of the citizen to “inform himself 
on the merits of the questions regarding 
which he votes,” to devote the few min- 
utes necessary to a perusal of this 
pamphlet, for we understand it is to be 
made an issue in the coming campaign. 
In this connection we would call atten- 
tion to the best book on the subject, 
“The Australian Ballot System,” by 
John Henry Wigmore, published in 
Boston. 

The Liquor Question in Polttics* is 
another pamphlet on a question that 
must be prominent in pelitics for some 
years tocome. The power of the liquor 
influence in politics, and the almost uni- 
versally evil effect of its activity, are too 
familiar to need pointing out. Yet Mr. 
Iles recapitulates the chief points briefly 
and forcibly. The position of the two 
schools of opponents to this influence,— 
the prohibitionists and the advocates of 
high license, —-is then stated, and this 
is followed by an account of the legisla- 
tion already accomplished. There is 
some comment on the effects of the two 
systems, but the experiments are scarce- 
ly old enough for any definite conclusions 
to be drawn yet. 

Of more permanent interest, though 
inspired by a temporary event, is Mr. 
Baker’s discussion of the general nature 
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of our government.’ There is a brief 
narrative of the events leading up to 
and influencing theframing and adoption 
of the constitution, a general discussion 
of the character of the government thus 
developed, and a discussion of some 
of the causes which may endanger the 
federa] government. In such an essay 
there is necessarily little that is new, 
but the statement is clear, and the anal- 
ysis, which is the besetting sin, to the 
popular mind, of such discussions, is 
avoided. 

Among the dangers that may beset 
the government, Mr. Baker enumerates 
corruption in the national head, corrup- 
tion among the people, and an over- 
weening ambition of political and mili- 
tary leaders. Bfit corruption in public 
life can only flow from corruption among 
the people. If the people are corrupt, 
dishonest and self-seeking leaders will 
secure the high places in the state, and 
thus the whole body becomes contamin- 
ated. 

Another danger, in Mr. Baker’s eyes, 
is the frequency of presidential elec- 
tions. He would have a six year’s term, 
and then make the chief magistrate in- 
eligible to reélection. Another evil to 
be feared is the possible perpetuation of 
the party in power, through fraud and 
corruption. Such are the dangers which 
Mr. Baker foresees, and that they are 
potentialities nobody can deny. 

To turn now from political action in 
the abstract to certain phases of politi- 
cal activity, the first book to be noticed 
is entitled “ Outlines of a New Science.”* 

The science that Mr. Donnell ex- 
pounds can hardly be considered a new 
one, however ; indeed, it can scarcely 
be dignified by the name of a science at 
all. Itis rather a simple and somewhat 
brief statement of the action of certain 
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economic forces. Mr. Donnell has been 
an ardent and active free trader. He 
commences his lecture —for it was first 
delivered as a lecture before the Reform 
Club — by explaining that when the tar- 
iff question was seriously taken up. by 
the two political parties during the last 
presidential campaign, he considered 
that his active participation would no 
longer be needed. He thought that all 
that was needed was a discussion of the 
facts of the tariff, and that the triumph 
of free trade would necessarily follow. 
“ But.” he says, “ it soon became appar- 
ent that something more was required, 
—that without knowledge of the laws 
that govern the facts, there could be no 
end to the debate. It was found that 
facts could be manufactured to order. 
This industry is now more flourishing 
than any other in the country. 

It is to this task that he now devotes 
himself ; the work of construction ac- 
cording to a complete plan of the mate- 
rials that have been accumulated. Ac- 
cording to his views, social science must 
be based upon the constitution of the 
human mind; he would therefore call it 
the science of man. The “economic 
man” of the older political economy 
finds no place in his system. Man, if 
isolated, could not rise much above the 
four-footed beasts, but when contact 
takes place, progress begins ; when that 
contact takes place in antagonism, men- 
tal development is most rapid. But this 
development is never permanent unless 
it is supplemented and superseded by 
friendly exchange of services. All 
wealth — surplus value — is the fruit of 
commercial exchanges; when commer: 
cial exchanges are most vigorous and 
active, and their sphere of activity most 
extended, they communicate health and 
vigor to all departments of productive 
industry. The primary cause of all ex- 
pansions and contractions in commercial 
exchanges is mental, all other causes are 
secondary ; it is what is familiarly known 
as action and reaction, which is univer- 
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sal, and as active in mind as in matter. 
This isabrief outline of Mr. Donnell’s 
“new science,” and though the princi- 
ples are expressed more concisely and in 
many cases more forcibly than is usual, 
it is merely a statement of the funda- 
mental ideas of the newer school of 
political economy which treats its sub- 
ject as moral, and by the scientific rather 
than the empirical method. There is no 
attempt at a systematic development of 
the science on these lines, and it is bet- 
ter that there should not be,— separated 
from the confusion of details, the meth- 
od stands out with more prominence. 
Incidentally there is a discussion of 
the theory of wages, in which Mr. 
Donnell declares that the law of wages 
in all countries and in all localities 
is the degree in which labor is produc- 
tive. Increase of production per capita 
is the only possible way of increasing 
the rate of wages. Protection simply 
fosters certain industries at the expense 
of others, and while it may enable the 
protected industries to pay better wages, 
it reduces the power of the other indus- 
tries by so much, and also by the in- 
creased amount of the profits of capital 
in the fostered industries. It is impos- 
sible to give more than a general idea of 
Mr. Donnell’s book in a review like this. 
The arguments of the book are con- 
densed, the statement is forcible, and 
the thoughts are interesting even to 
those who may not agree with him. 
The tone of Mr. Donnell’s book is 
practical ; its discussion is intentionally 
“timely.” At the other extreme, from 
this point of view, is Dr. Cossa’s discus- 
sion of taxation.’ It is purely analytical, 
and studiously avoids any extended dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of the dif- 
ferent methods of raising funds for the 
conduct of the government. This is in 
fact necessary in any general treatise, 
for the best methods differ in different 
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countries and in the same country at 
different times. There is, of course, 
extensive description of methods of tax- 
ation in European countries that are 
unknown in this, and in the original 
work there was inadequate reference to 
the taxation of this country. This lat- 
ter defect — the former can scarcely be 
considered a defect — is remedied in the 
translation, however, by copious notes, 
and by appendices giving thetaxsystems 
of New York State, Pennsylvania, New 
York City, and the bill prepared by the 
Pennsylvania tax commission. 

The main body of the book is divided 
into four parts, treating respectively of 
preliminary concepts, public expendi- 
tures, public income, and the relation 
between public receipts and expendi- 
tures.. The larger part of the book is 
naturally devoted to the third division, 
there being about 125 pages in this part 
in a total of 180. The first chapter of 
this division, relating to the income de- 
rived from public lands and other prop- 
erty belonging to the State, has no 
proper place in a discussion of taxation 
pure and simple, though it necessarily 
influences the rate of taxation to a cer- 
tain extent. In the sense under consid- 
eration this country has no property of 
this class, save the services rendered in 
carrying the mails. The public lands 
bring in no regular income, but only a 
certain amount received from their abso- 
lute sale. In some cities of Europe the 
roadbed of street railways is owned by 
the municipality and leased to private 
corporations, and this method has been 
suggested but not yet adopted here. 

Turning to the general subject of tax- 
ation the book then discusses the various 
methods of raising money by fees, costs, 
charges, direct taxes. on personal and 
real property and on incomes, and indi- 
rect taxes of various kinds. The taxation 
of mortgages, corporations, land values, 
and consumption is discussed in notes, 
as questions of particular importance in 
this country. The treatise is intended 
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primarily for use in the school-room or 
college, but is of interest to the general 
reader. 

From the discussion of taxation in its 
gecneral aspect to the discussion of the 
tariff as a special method of taxation is 
a natural transition. Professor Taussig’s 
book? opens with an investigation of 
three selected industries, carrying the 
investigation roughly to 1840. In the 
earlier years of the republic, the states- 
men of the day had too many important 
questions pressing for solution to be 
able to devote much attention to protec- 
tion. Hamilton’s Report on Manufac- 
tures had but little influence on legisla- 
tion, and it was not until about twenty 
years later, or in 1815, that the question 
of the protection of young industries 
became prominent. In 1808, a change 
in the industrial condition occurred. 
The wars in Europe had crippled man- 
ufactures in those countries, and the 
Berlin and Milan decrees of Napoleon, 
the English orders in council, and the 
Embargo and Non-Intercourse Act, 
threw this country on its own resources, 
This was followed by the war of 1812, 
and thus for a period of eight years 
there was a condition of affairs that had 
all the effect of an almost prohibitive 
tariff. The country had been almost 
exclusively devoted to agriculture, but 
during this period establishments for 
the manufacture of various articles grew 
up with amushroom growth. The return 
of peace exposed these manufactures to 
competition with European producers, 
and the effect was immediately felt. 

Decided growth of the- protective 
feeling appeared at this time, and the 
tariff of 1816 increased the duties, which 
had before been on a revenue basis, to 
an average of about twenty per cent. 
In this increase there was also a reve- 
nue element, owing to the necessity of 


meeting the war debt. 
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The re-establishment of peace was 
followed by a series of bad crops in 
Europe; and this, with an over-issue of 
paper money in this country, gave an 
appearance of general prosperity that 
went far to encourage speculation. The 
natural reaction came in 1819, and this 
crisis, with a diminution of foreign de- 
mand, gave astrong impetus to the pro- 
tective movement. The cry fora home 
market, and more prominently the de- 
mand for the protection of infant indus- 
tries were most heard at this time, and 
for a period of twenty years a continu- 
ous policy of protection prevailed, with 
steadily increasing tariff. 

As to the effect of this protection, 
Prof. Taussig takes three industries that 
were most persistently the subject of 
protection. Cotton manufactures at- 
tained no growth here until the restric- 
tive period, 1808-1816, compelled a de- 
pendence on the home market. With 
the return of peace, importation of cot- 
ton goods recommenced. The tariff of 
1816 increased the duty on these goods, 
but this was not sufficient to prevent 
severe depression in the manufactures in 
this country. This was owing to the 
fact that England had introduced the 
power loom, while the cotton manufac- 
ture in this country was still conducted 
with the hand loom, a much more ex- 
pensive method of manufacture. A few 
years later the power loom was intro- 
duced in this country. 

Mr. Taussig admits that the duties on 
cottons in the tariff of 1816 may be con- 
sidered a judicious application of the 
principle of protection to young indus- 
tries, but he claims that the industry 
was securely established before 1824, 
and that so far as the tariff has had any 
effect since that time it is harmful. His 
limitation of protection he expresses as 
follows : 

“There are two sets of conditions un- 
der which it is supposable that advanta- 
ges not natural or inherent may be found 
in one country as compared with anoth 
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er, under which causes merely temporary 
and accidental may prevent the rise of 
certain branches of industry in the sec- 
ond country,and under which, therefore, 
there may be room for the application of 
protection. These are, first, the state of 
things in a new country which is rapidly 
growing in population, and in which, as 
population becomes more dense, there is 
a natural change from exclusive devotion 
to the extractive industries toward great- 
er attention to those branches of produc- 
tion classed as manufactures. 
Secondly, when great improvements 
take place in some of the arts of produc- 
tion, it is possible that the new process 
may be retained in the country in which 
they originate, and may fail to be ap- 
plied in another country.”’ 

The woolen industry and iron manu- 
facture are investigated in the same 
manner, with the conclusion that protec- 
tion has not assisted the growth of 
these industries in this country, but that 
on the contrary their advance has fol- 
lowed the introduction of improved 
methods of manufacture. 

The final chapters show how the exist- 
ing tariff was first enacted as a war 
measure, and has since, through the 
importunities of manufacturers, been 
increased until the present rate of taxa- 
tion has been reached. He holds, finally, 
that the present measure of protection 
must be decreased, but that the reduc- 
tion must be gradual, in order that exist- 
ing industries may not be violently 
disturbed. 

The change in the condition of our 
politics, by which the tariff question has 
been brought to the front, has had a 
strange effect in reversing the attitude 
of the public mind toward college pro- 
fessors, and those who study economic 
problems with that breadth of view 
which eliminates individual elements. 
It is but a very few years since the most 
unmeasured contempt was expressed for 
those doctrinaires and visionaries who 
attempted to study economic questiens 
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outside of the countingroom. This has 
been somewhat changed, however, and 


the National Revenues* will at least 
serve to satisfy popular curiosity as to 


what the professors think of the leading 
question of the day. Thanks to the 
extravagant pension legislation of the 
present session of Congress, and the 
liberal appropriations in other directions, 
the surplus —which inspired most of the 
writers of this volume —- has practically 
become a thing of the past. But the 
problem of tariff revision is still with us, 
and this problem is discussed from every 
possible point of view. 

The eighteen papers comprised in the 
volume are all short, and there is inten- 
tionally no systematic development run- 
ning through them. To attempt to give 
any suggestion of the ideas of the au- 
thors would therefore practically amount 
toa republication of the book. The titles 
of the separate papers will, however, 
give some idea of the scope of the discus- 
sion in which economists of all shades, 
from radical protectionists to rabid free 
traders, are represented. These titles 
are as follows: Protective Tariff as a 
question of National Economy, William 
W. Folwell ; Surplus Financiering, Hen- 
ry C. Adams; Tariff and Trusts, — In- 
ternal Improvements, Richard T. Ely ; 
Shall the Internal Revenue be Main- 
tained? Richmond M. Smith; A De- 
fense of the Protective Policy, Robert 
Ellis Thompson ; The Readjustment of 
the Revenues, Edwin R. A. Seligman ; 
Theory and Practice of Protection, Jesse 
Macy ; Certainties of the Tariff Ques- 
tion, John B. Clark ; Taxation and Ap- 
propriation, Woodrow Wilson ; Equality 
in Taxation —- Commercial Union with 
Canada, Anson D. Morse; A General 
View, Irving J. Marratt; Steamship Sub- 
sidies as a Means of Reducing the Sur- 
plus, Arthur T. Hadley ; Protection and 
American Agriculture, Francis A. Walk- 
er; The Tariff and the Western Farmer, 
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James H. Canfield; Internal Taxation 
and a Revenue Tariff, Arthur Yager ; 
A Plan of Tariff Reduction, Edyard W. 
Bemis ; Wages and the Tariff, J. Law- 
rence Laughlin ; The Scientific Basis of 
Tariff Legislation, Carrol D. Wright. 
Mr. Philpott’s “ Zarzff Chats”? is 
another book inspired by the general 
desire to obtain some definite Knowledge 
on the tariff question. Mr.’ Philpott is 
a radical free trader, and his bias natu- 
rally appears in his “chats,’”’ but the 
style is direet and incisive, and after a 
perusal of the pages of this brochure, 
nobody can answer that they do not 
understand at least some of the features 


of the tariff issue. 
This general cry of “don’t under- 


stand” is the first position that Mr. 
Philpott attacks. He'claims that any tax 
that is mysterious, that does not permit 
the taxpayer to know just how much he 
is paying for taxes, is condemned im- 
mediately, and when this is supplement- 
ed by the fact that whenever a reduction 
of taxes is proposed, somebody steps 
forward and declares that his business 
will be ruined if taxes are reduced, the 
condemnation is complete. Our whole 
protective system, he says, has been ar- 
ranged in response to the requests of 
those engaged in the protected indus- 
tries, and this is the only logical method 
of protective taxation. The tariff must 
be revised by its friends, and its best 
friends are those who profit by it. The 
tariff trusts are also right if protection 
is right, because if you protect them 
in order to enable them to pay high 
wages, and the trust enables them to 
pay still higher wages the trusts are 
even more effective for good. 

The protective arguments, outside of 
“the patriotic gush about the disgrace 
of Americans buying abroad what they 
can manufacture at home,” simmers 
down to three propositions : 
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1. Nobody who pays high wages can produce 
cheap goods. Hence, a tariff is needed to protect 
American labor. 

2. America pays the highest wages in the world. 
Hence, it is proved that the tariff does protect labor, 
and makes wages high. : 

3. America also produces the cheapest manufac- 
tures,-— especially of the protected classes. Hence, 
the tariff, instead of being a burden on the farmer, 
or other unprotected consumer, is a relief to him, 
and reduces his living expenses. 


Commenting on these propositions he 
says: “If the tariff does make protect- 
ed goods dearer in this country, then it 
is a burden, and we ought to see wheth- 
er it costs morethan it comesto. If not, 
then it is a humbug, and its immediate 
and total abolition, which few demand, 
could not close a single factory, reduce 
the wages of a single workingman, or 
throw him out of a job.” He then pro- 
ceeds to refute the three propositions by 
illustrations from different industries. 
The little book, covering only 38 pages, 
is one of the most effective statements 
of the opposition to protection we have 
yet seen. 

This final book? has been reserved to 
the last, because, while the others have 
a permanent interest, this is intended 
only as a campaign document. It is no- 
ticea here, in fact, only as an example of 
the dangerous features of the tariff liter- 
ature, for it is filled with misstatements 
and contradictions. For instance, the 
first sentence is, “ Nearly the entire cost 
of every fabricated article, whether use- 
ful or ornamental, is labor cost.”’ Later 
he gives the following figures (p. 58): 


1860. 1880. 
Value of manufactures. .$1.970,000,000 $5,560,000,000 
Wages paid... .......... 400,000,000 990,000,000 


These figures show the labor cost in 
1860 to have been 20.3 cents on the dol- 
lar of a finished article, and in 1880, 17.6 
cents. This is not the entire cost, and 
shows a falling off of 14 per cent in twen- 
ty years. 

The second sentence of the pamphlet 
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is : ‘‘ If a well made article sells for a low 
price, the labor thereon was performed 
fora small compensation.” Yet he says 
later (p. 33), ‘“‘ Improvements in machin- 
ery, development of skill, system, com- 
petition, and economy, will ultimately 
overcome the augmentation of prices, 
and even reduce them below the lowest 
point ever reached while goods were sup- 
plied by foreign manufacturers.” Here 
are a number of elements besides poor- 
ly paid labor, tending to the low price 
ef goods. 

The most astonishing audacity of this 
pamphlet appears on page 68: “That 
protective duties reduce prices abroad, 
and gather our revenue largely from 
foreigners, is clearly illustrated by the 
course of foreign markets; the Cape or 
South African wool market serving as a 
good illustration. 


Cost per Ib. at 


U. S. Duty. port of export. 
1859, 1860, 1861. Free. 18c. to 19. 4c. 
3c. per lb. and } 
5% ad val. 16. 2c. 
6c. per Ib. 14. 8c. 
loc. per lb, and } 
1867, 1868...... 10%, ad val. 13.4C. to 10.9c. 


If this is a good illustration, why could 
we not make wool free in South Africa 
by increasing our duty to 30 cents a 
pound, or more? But it is unprofitable 
to follow this pamphlet further. It has 
only been noticed to show the danger 
of trusting to campaign documents for 
a knowledge of the tariff. The subject 
should be studied from standard works, 
and not when the heat of the political 
struggle has biased the mind. There 
are scientific works on both sides of this 
question and they should be studied care- 
fully, for it is the question that must be 
settled in the near future in this country. 


RECENT BIOGRAPHY. 


THE American Religious Leaders se- 
ries promises to afford a concise sketch 
of the evolution of modern religious 
thought. Beginning with Jonathan Ed- 
wards, it has passed in the second vol- 
ume to his greatest and most dreaded 
opponents, the Arminians. Taking up 
the life of Fisk,’ the shifting of the scene 
from the old Calvinistic ground is most 
startling in its effect upon the feelings. 
With Edwards, one felt that other be- 
liefs beside that of the absolute sover- 
eignty of God might be possible, but not 
probable. And that was the point of 
view of his day and generation. 

But the biographer of Wilbur Fisk ap- 
proaches his task in the full light of mod- 


Wilbur Fisk. By George Prentice, D.D, American 
Religious Leaders. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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ern Methodism. He is so clearly con- 
vinced of his position, so unconscious in 
his assumption of Methodist doctrines, 
that one cannot but feel glad that Ed- 
wards’s ghost cannot return and listen 
to him, lest the shock should be too 
much for him. 

People are not fully alive to all that 
Methodism accomplished for religious 
thought, and many will be startled*in 
reading Mr. Prentice’s claim in this vol- 
ume, that to it is due the pioneer steps 
toward the return to the earlier forms 
of Greek Christianity. A moment’s 
thought will bring admission of the jus- 
tice of the claim. But it is almost pa- 
thetic to see this effort of a creed to 
make boast of being the representative 
of a tide of thought, which indeed it set 
in motion, but which long since passed 
beyond it. The Methodists may indeed 
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be said to have restored God to the world 
theologically. But when it comes to the 
atonement and the necessity of the vi- 
carious sacrifice, they are as Latin as the 
bluest Presbyterians. 

Wilbur Fisk represents the best phases 
of Methodist thought. He was a man 
of more than usual ability, and has been 
a powerful factor in determining the 
drift of thought within his creed; es- 
pecially on the side of education was his 
influence for good. He never, however, 
rose entirely above the narrowness that 
fears knowledge as a danger to religion, 
and in both academy and college dispar- 
aged the secular as compared with the 
religious side of education. Much space 
is given toa statement of Fisk’s position 
on the slavery question, but the results 
are not so clear and satisfactory as one 
would like. Much more pleasant, how- 
ever, is the perusal of his temperance 
record ; for if he had done no other good 
work, the average man would feel that 
for this alone he had honestly earned 
salvation. 

Doctor Muhlenberg’ belonged to the 
practical order of Christians. He was 
not a great theologian,— was not even a 
bishop of his church. There was in him, 
however, a shrewdness of common sense 
coupled with rare intuition and tact, 
which lifted him above the dead level of 
formalism, and made him a prophet of 
his creed. Twenty years before his col- 
leagues in Episcopacy cleared the scales 
from their eyes, his voice went crying 
in the wilderness for those reforms in 
church practice, the loosening and wid- 
ening of the bonds of church restriction, 
which now have reached the sanction of 
the house of bishops and become the or- 
thodox acceptances of the faith. He was 
above all a practical man; and further- 
more, when once he made up his mind 
that a thing should be done, he had the 
faculty of making it go. During his life, 

1Dr. Muhlenberg. By William Wilberforce Newton, 
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he worked so quietly that few felt the 
importance and the epoch-making qual- 
ity of his force ; but looking back at him, 
and realizing how wide-reaching his gen- 
lus was, how many practical charities 
and church reforms owe their inception 
to his quiet leaven, one is more and more 
impressed with his breadth, and easily 
comes to accord him rank as one of the 
great religious leaders of his day. The 
biographer has not made as connected 
or as logical a book as the other two au- 
thors in this series have done, and the 
style has so clear a “tang” of pulpit that 
one does not need to turn to the title 
page to discover the writer’s cloth. 
Another important religious biogra- 
phy is Farrar’s Lives of the Fathers.? It 
is a presentation of the history of the 
early church through the biographies of 
those who lived it. The names of Ire- 
nzeus, Clement, Origen, Augustine, and 
the rest, are familiar household words. 
But aside from those whose doctrines 
met the sanctions of Latin orthodoxy, 
few have had the good fortune to be re- 
membered further than asa name. Can- 
on Farrar has breathed life into these 
dead shadows; he has woven together 
the authentic bits of history, the descrip- 
tive and anecdotal sides of their charac- 
ters, and invested the old martyrs and 
priests with a purely human interest. 
Both clergy and laity will read the vol- 
umes with profit. There is no spirit of 
dogmatism in the delineation; but the 
conservative Calvinist may find uneasi- 
ness in the evident bearing toward the 
early Greek forms of religious thought. 
Such treatises as these are especially val- 
uable as serious reading for the young. 
The child of the present day demands 
more than the odor of sanctity in his 
Sunday reading. There must bea hu- 
man interest permeating the mass of re- 
ligious matter in his books, or he will 
turn aside from them with no more than 
languid interest. There is much of these 


2Lives of the Fathers. By Frederick W. Farrar. 2 
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volumes that will be suitable only for 
older reading. But the stories of martyr- 
dom and trial that run through the text, 
the simple explanations of the religious 
symbolisms, the evidences of character 
as displayed in action, will all attract the 
inquiring and hero-worshiping spirit of 
the young. The book is very compre- 
hensive in its scope, ranging from the 
earliest churchmen concerning whom 
anything certain is known, down to the 
first of the Roman saints. Taking it all 
in all, it will well repay a careful study, 
and bids fair to be toward the fathers of 
Christian thought what the “ Plutarch’s 
Lives” is toward the great men of 
heathendom. 

It is a comment on human greatness 
that so famous an Englishman as Lord 
Nelson,! should have been so long with- 
out a correct and adequate biography, 
Accounts there have been, but they are 
for the most part so inaccurate and 
marred with flattery, that the appear- 
ance of the present volume will be a 
boon to those interested in studying the 
life of the man, or the general question 
of the naval supremacy of England. The 
book is the first of a series of “‘ Heroes 
of the Nations,” which promises to be 
as interesting and valuable as the “ Sto- 
ries of the Nations,” of which it is the 
complement. Clark Russell has a pecul- 
lar sympathy with all things naval, and 
in this case has told his story with a 
freshness and simplicity which gives to 
the volume the rare quality of being at- 
tractive to old and young alike. There 
is much, too, of statistical information 
sandwiched in with the stirring accounts 
of battles and campaigns. The book is 
a model typographically, and is lavishly 
illustrated with excellent engravings. 

Colonel Dodge has expanded his 
series of lectures on Alexander the 
Great’ into a bulky volume, which aims to 
carry, on the thread of Alexander's life 


By W. Clark Russell. Heroes of 
New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
For sale in San Francisco by Wm. Doxey. 
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and achievements, the history of war 
from the earliest times to 301 B.c. It is 
intended primarily fora text book on the 
origin and growth of war, and therefore 
is to be forgiven a certain repetition of 
details which will mar its interest for the 
general reader. It is so comprehensive, 
however, and presents such a wealth of 
illustrations drawn from coins, vases, por- 
traits, and other ancient sources, that one 
good-naturedly forgives the occasional 
tedium of the text. Particularly valua- 
ble are the series of maps which illus- 
trate the detailed campaigns. His esti- 
mate of Alexander is just, and not too 
flattering. He pictures him as possess- 
ing the weaknesses of his age, but at 
the same time equipped with those rare 
qualities of head and heart which have 
always been the mark of the really great 
soldier. Quick in action, shrewd in judg- 
ment, brave rather than courageous, he 
found his opportunity and was able to 
profit by it. 

One would search a long time before 
finding so typical an example of South- 
ern character as is to be found in the 
memoirs of “Rube” Davis of Missis- 
sippi.2 The same spirit that leads the 
Southerner to struggle for “ States’ 
rights’ in politics, makes him the stren- 
uous apostle of individualism in social 
matters. To his code, social laws are 
proper in their way, and should in gen- 
eral be observed. But in all the more 
delicate relations of life, there is a va- 
riable quantity to be considered, which 
the Southerner calls his “honor.” It is 
in this question of personal honor that 
he considers himself above the law, and 
to it may be traced many of the most 
marked features of Southern character. 
The code by which it is governed is en- 


“Alexander. By Theodore Ayrault Dodge. Famous 
Captains Series. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1890, For sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & 
Co. 

3 Recollections of Mississippi and Mississippians. By 
Reuben Davis. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1889. For sale in San Francisco by Sam- 
uel Carson & Co, 
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tirely an unwritten one, but generally 
stated it amounts to this: No man should 
leave to the law or to another the doing 
of that which he can do for himself. The 
successful practice of such a principle 
implies many things. The individual 
must be educated, must be courteous, 
must be considerate ; in fact, must in all 
things be eminently chivalric. And in 
point of fact, these are truly the charac- 
teristics of the Southern gentleman. 


He is essentially an optimist, and goes 


through the world with his heart on his 
sleeve ; and no matter what his reverses, 
carries to the end an almost childlike 
simplicity and enjoyment of life. Of 
late years, this ideal has become modi- 
fied by the introduction of more prosaic 
Northern blood. But the Southerners 
of the older school are unique in this 
regard, and their glance is backward 
rather than ahead. 

“Tf,” says Mr. Davis, “I seem to dwell 
at too much length upon the generation 
that has passed away, it is because they 
were worthy to be held in remembrance 
for their virtues and high qualities, and 
because there are few now living who 
knew them well enough to portray them 
as they were. In the general history of 
the nation, individuals are merged and 
swallowed up, and in a little while only 
a vague tradition will remain of the 
strong men and noble women who 
found this country a wilderness, and left 
it a fair and smiling heritage. It well 
becomes those who have received an in- 
heritance so noble to treasure up sacred- 
ly all that can be preserved of the his- 
tory of these benefactors ; and if I can 
rescue from oblivion any detail of their 
lives, my task will not have been in vain.” 

Much of the book is given therefore 
to the chronicle in detail of the lives of 
these friends. But told with an embar- 
rassing wealth of adjectives, a general 
luridity of friendship that confuses 
what is good and what is bad in their 
characters,’ these narratives fail to im- 
press the reader as do the simpler recit- 
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als of the incentives to action that in- 
fluenced Mr. Davis himself in working 
out his own code of action. 

The intense self reliance of the man, 
the personal courage that made him fol- 
low his convictions of personal judg 
ment in the face of the most disastrous 
odds, are not peculiar to him ortohis gen- 
eration. It is rather a curious survival 
of animalistic race tendencies, due no 
doubt to the presence of slavery, the 
patriarchal cast of family dife, and the 
personal necessity for eternal watchful- 
ness against uprising on the part of the 
negro population. His honor wasa race 
reminiscence, born in him and active 
from the first. 

When yet a mere boy he attended a 
ball at Quincy. ‘“ Engaged in the pleas- 
ures of the evening, some question arose 
as to precedence of claim upon the atten. 
tion of one of the ladies. To my great 
surprise,” he says, “I was grossly insult- 
ed by the gentleman whose claims con- 
flicted with mine. Justly outraged, I no 
sooner withdrew my adversary from the 
presence of the ladies than I challenged 
him to defend himself, and assaulted him 
with my pocket-knife. In this I was sus- 


tained by all present, and the general 


sentiment was that I had done well to 
maintain my honor against the assault 
of an, ill-mannered and violent bully. 
This action I have never regretted, hold- 
ing that a man has a right to defend his 
honor whenever and by whomsoever as- 
sailed.. Had I submitted tamely to this 
insult, my whole future career would 
have bten blighted by it, and.I should 
have lost all claim to the respect and 
good opinion of my fellow citizens.” 

It is interesting, if not instructive, to 
note that this line of conduct, once de- 
termined on, was followed to the end. 
Patience or self-control never succeeded 
in blighting his career, and he retained 
to the last the reverential homage of 
his chivalrous, if bloodthirsty, contem- 
poraries. 

At this time he was reading medicine, 
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but later dropped this profession for the 
more congenial one of criminal law. He 
boasts of having defended nearly two 
hundred cases of murder, and of never 
having lostasingle one. The feeling of 
astonishment at this statement wears 
away, as account follows account of the 
means employed in bringing about these 
acquittals. Mr. Davis is entirely frank 
as to his methods. While well versed in 
points of law, it was not on these that 
he depended for success. His secret 
was that he understood his jury. He 
relates with great glee how on one occa- 
sion, when the facts were hopelessly 
against his client, he deliberately picked 
a personal quarrel with the judge, by 
making an insulting motion. His ob- 
ject was to make the judge fine him and 
order him into custody. This accom- 
plished, he spread out intoa fiery speech 
about his duty to his client being para- 
mount to his personal interest, defied 
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the judge, and made a crafty appeal to 
the manhood of the jury, whether under 
the circumstances their honor would not 
require them todo the same Theruse 
succeeded. Practically, it was the judge 
who was tried instead of the prisoner, 
and the jury, fired by the appeal to their 
chivalry, brought in a verdict of acquit- 
tal. 

Instances might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely of methods equally shady. 
The whole volume is a remarkable mix- 
ture of the highest and lowest motives. 
To the student of political methods, it 
will be found rich in facts concerning 
campaigns and elections. It is breezy 
with stories of “ noble gentlemen ” and 
“elegant ladies.” It gives a charming 
picture of everyday life in the older 
South. And finally, it is a book that is 
well worth reading by everybody, al- 
though it will be laid down with an un- 
usual variety of conflicting opinions. 


ETC. 


THE journals of San Francisco are beginning to 
say a good deal of Professor Kellogg, in connection 
with the vacant presidency at Berkeley. It is prob- 
able that Professor Kellogg would not thank any one 
for urging his name for the office. No one knows 
better than he the difficulties connected with it ; to no 
one would these be less obscured by ambition for its 
dignities. This may well, however, be one of the 
cases in which the nolo eftscopari test is the true one. 
In any event, so long as the newspapers have made 
the suggestion of Professor Kellogg's name public, 
and it is known to be in the minds of the regents, 
it is fitting for us to say a few things that fall clearly 
within the sphere of our knowledge and judgment 
about it. 


IN the first place, we wish to call attention to the 
established practice of colleges of selecting presidents 
from among their own professors. It seems to have 


been a wise and successful practice: American col- 
leges have thriven under it, and we have yet to hear 
of any single advantage that has come to them from 


the recent notion that a man must be imported from 
elsewhere. Certainly the institutions that have 
shown most of the spirit of change and expan- 
sion have quite as often had presidents taken from 
their own faculty as otherwise. Harvard is the con- 
spicuous instance. It depends on the quality of the 
man, and his opportunities for study of other institu- 
tions, whether he will keep the college in ruts. A 
man who, as student, tutor, and professor, had known 
but one institution, would be ia so far deficient as 
its president. But professors are not thus limited 
nowadays. They go abroad, and see the inside of 
many universities, American 4nd European, some- 
times in quite *prolonged sojourns. In our own uni- 
versity the leading: professors have had not only this 
opportunity for comparison, but also that afforded by 
their own undergraduate training at Yale,or Harvard, 
or Michigan. This being so, what better final prepar- 
ation for the presidency of an institution can a man 
have than long acquaintance, from the inside, with 
its needs? Professor Kellogg, ina higher degree than 
any one else who could be named, has the train- 
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ing for the presidency given by a complete knowl- 
edge of our own university, joined with experience 

of others. A graduate of Yale in the first place, and 
now fresh from the German universities, he has the 
longest and completest familiarity with Berkeley of 
any man living. He is the only one of the founders 
of the University still in its corps. He is the senior 
professor in fact, and the one naturally in the line of 
succession. It has been the custom in print to call Dr. 
Le Conte the first professor elected to the University, 
but this is true only by a misleading technicality. Pro- 
fessor Kellogg was 7e-e/ected to his chair, from the Col- 
egeof California,the same day that the Le Contes were 
newly elected, but a little later. The College of Cal- 
ifornia was formally incorporated into the university 
as its nucleus, and its alumni made alumni of the 
University. The faculty, however, did not hold over 
without re-election, and, therefore, by a strict tech- 
nicality Doctor Le Conte is probably the senior pro- 
fessor; but Professor Kellogg’s actual connection 
with the institution is longer by a whole decade,— 
he having constituted, with the president, the origina 

faculty of the College of California. . 


THIs, however, is a point of historical rather than 
practical interest. Desirable as long acquaintance 
with the University is in a president, every consid- 
eration is secondary to that of personal quality. 
And in recognizing this, boards of trustees in whom 
the business training outweighs the scholarly are 
tempted to a grave mistake, in which the public is 
certain to back them. They seek, as they would seek 
for the manager of a commercial business, an alert 
and pushing man, of advertising instincts ; a ‘‘ rus- 
tler,” in fact. The older type of college president 
isa quiet man. The theory is that the ‘‘rustler” 
will exert himself to induce wealthy men to give 
the college endowments; will devise methods 
of so advertising and keeping it in print as to 
attract students ; will find means to diffuse its in- 
fluence through the community. These are good 
things to do: but it is by no means always that the 
man who can do them is also qualified for the more 
vital work of internal administration ; and boards 
of trustees are exceedingly liable,—as churches are 
in selecting pastors,—-to be misled by overrating 
their importance into selecting showy men. Such 
men do not attract endowments, or students, or good 
will, in the long run, as much as the quiet elder type, 
who often develop surprising reserve power, which 
had been known only to good observers. The first 
requisite of a college president is that he should 
have high and thorough standards of scholarship 
and of life, large and well-balanced sympathy for all 
lines of learning, and some general knowledge of 
the work of other menin each. Next, he should be 
of just and moderate temper, disposed rather to pre- 
side than rule, receptive to the opinions of others, 
and willing to leave much management to them ; 
yet capable at need of much decision, and as hard to 


Sway as easy to counsel. He should have a fine 
personal tact ; a habitual caution joined with reserve 
courage for emergencies ; a dignity of character that 
insures him the respect of associates and students (a 
much more important matter than to be what is called 
** popular ” among them); and a good sense of order 
and co-ordination. In addition to these things, 
every quality that fits a college president to appear 
acceptably to the outside public, and win its admira- 
tion and help for the institution, is an excellent addi- 
tional equipment : but these are essentiat and suffi- 
cient. These are certainly Professor Kellogg’s 
qualities. But he possesses also in a far higher de- 
gree than many, even of the alumni of the institu- 
tion, realize, the power of relating himself and the 
University well to the public. His knowledge of the 
public schools, interest in them, and influence among 
their teachers, is exceptional ; the respect for him and 
his opinions among the religious denominations ex- 
ceeds that felt for any one else in the faculty, and 
has been a chief factor in holding them only semi-hos- 
tile to the non-religious organization of the Univer- 
sity ; he is an excellent and persuasive public speaker. 
We might say more, but that these notes are meant 
only for the briefest comment on the newspaper men- 
tion of Professor Kellogg’s name. We need not say 
that the decision of the regents is a matter of the 
gravest importance. Every one must recognize that 
the changes in the presidency cannot be permitted 
to goon much longer. The qualities of the men 
likely to be sought by the regents for the place are, 
perhaps of even more serious interest now than at 
any former occasion. ‘There may be several men in 
the country as competent as Professor Kellogg, and 
attainable : but so rare are the qualities necessary 
that this is highly improbable. 


Some Chance Acquaintances. 


He sits in the rain and looks at me, 

And wonders if I am as wretched as he, 
As under the cypress bough he mopes, 

A picture of woe and deserted hopes ; 

But he shakes himself, in a sorrowful way, 
And nods, and is gone—poor old bluejay ! 


Looking out from the window of a sick-room, where 
few visitorscome to break the long solitude, it is real- 
ly possible to feel asort of fellowship with the winged 
creatures that occasionally look in at you, and for 
this particular member of his detested, vagabond tribe 
I felt a satisfying sort of companionship in misery. 
You may say the bluejay is a thief, and a well-dressed 
bully, and all that ; but still he has some good quali- 
ties. We ought not to be hard on the poor fellow 
ifhe has gone wrong. The jay is my friend now, 
and I shall defend him just as far asI can ; if for no 
other reason because almost everybody is his foe. The 
birds all think him a wretch, and do not hesitate to 
let him know it, and down toward the Florida Coast 
the Indians say you can never find a jaybird on a 
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Friday. It is because he must then carry a stick 
to the devil. Not satisfied with traducing the poor 
bird’s character, people most unkindly criticise his 
voice. It is not musical, that must be admitted, 
and yet its harsh scream serves to make the liquid 
notes of the warblers and finches so much the sweet- 
er— and how it brings back old memories of the 
woods! 


I have a quaint friend who sleeps under my win- 
dow. He is what the young nest hunter calls a 
**cat-bird,” (for the critical reader, Piptlo maculatus 
megalonyx), and although he does n’t let me see him 
often, his voice is heard there in the cypress tree 
every morning. 

He only sleeps there, for I am sure the tangle of 
wild blackberry vines and roses on the other side of 
the house furnishes a much better hiding place for a 
nest. He is an early riser; sometimes I hear his 
well-known note before daybreak. One morning, 
(it was Sunday) I awoke very early, and could n’t 
hear my cat-bird singing anywhere. I really be- 
lieve he knew what day it was, and — overslept him- 
self. 

The wandering naturalist makes many odd ac- 
quaintances, and passes on with something of regret 
that he may never see them again ; but their photo- 
graphs are safely kept in his memory, —cheerful 
pictures which the film of Time will not soon obscure. 
I think of my bits of experience in nature as posses- 
sions ; treasures which money cannot buy ; and in a 
certain sense they are unique. When hunting for 
deer, far up in wooded Mendocino, many were the 
feathered acquaintances we found in our sylvan 
camp. There I met for the first time the beautiful 
and rare Townsend’s warbler. It had flown from 
near our spring, probably from its nest on the ground, 
and I watched intently for its return, hoping to dis- 
cover the hiding place of its eggs or young. I flat- 
tered myself I was well out of sight, but the bird’s 
cunning proved too much for me. In a few mo- 
ments she flew rapidly past, and then almost imme. 
diately back again to the twig where I first observed 
her. Here her bright little eyes soon found me out, 
and my little scheme was spoiled. I was delegated 
to get the table-cloth for lunch one day (we hada 
clean one every time, as ferns were plentiful), and 
while I was thus engaged, an Oregon towhee flew 
toward me, and then back in confusion toa pine 
branch, where the pretty fellow looked much put 
out. Going off a little distance I watched him, and 
presently he disappeared in the thick ferns. On go- 
ing to the spot, I discovered his secret ; his cozy nest 
was hidden there, not ten feet from our bed. When 
+ we broke camp there were two brown-spotted egys 
in it. 

At night time, as we lay watching the stars through 
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the dark pines, we would hear the wild game moving 
cautiously through the brush, and ever at short, reg- 
ular intervals the loud, booming note of some strange 
owl. The old hunter with us said it was a little red 
fellow who, usually kept out of sight in some tree- 
hollow. To my great regret we staged back to civ- 
lization without having seen him. 

Some queer stories are told about owls, and entre 
mous, it is safe not to believe the most of them. The 
Station agent at Sargent’s keeps some chickens, 
which roost in trees by the river. This man is firmly 
convinced of the total depravity of our chicken-steal- 
ing western, horned owl, and declares that the inno- 
cent barn owl comes and sucks his pigeons’ eggs. 
One night, he seriously relates, he was gazing at a 
branch where two old hens were accustomed to roost, 
and was surprised to see athird dark object. Inves- 
tigating closer, he saw it was a big ‘*‘ horn owl,” 
sitting in between, hudging and shoving one old 
hen to get her off the limb. 

Mr. Goodhue, who formerly kept the Club House 
there, once had one of these great owls in captivity 
Its ghostly relatives for miles around would come 
on dark nights to visit it. As Mr. Goodhue was often 
alone, their weird hootings proved not altogether 
pleasant. Many a time he would hear them hoarse- 
ly calling, *‘ Hoo! Goodhue, you! hoo, hoo!” 

To the lover of birds there is no loneliness in 
travel, for always he is with friends. I remember 
how pleased I was when wandering about in the 
snow one June day, at the summit of the Sierra, to 
espy a red-shafted flicker, so common down in the 
valleys. I had rapped on an old dea: stump, where 
at a safe height a hole was bored, and Seftor Car- 
pentero stuck his head but enquiringly, and then with 
an alarmed scream flew to a neighboring tree. He 
watched me anxiously until I went away from his 
pocket of a house in the old stump. If he had not 
been so precipitate in that familiar undulating flight 
of his I think I should have asked him if he was n’t 
lost. 

Did the reader ever try to deceive a bird by imi- 
tating its note? If not, take my advice —don’t try 
it. Perhaps others meet with more success, but for 
inyself I have entirely given over any such little 
diversion. A stray meadow lark, one of those yellow- 
breasted fellows with a black liver pad, flew to the 
top of-a barn near me one day, and uttered its short 
whistle. I whistled also and he answered, and we 
kept up the little conversation until I began to im- 
agine I was somewhat of a lark myself ; but alas, of 
a sudden he executed a little, difficult, warbling 
song, and then cocked his eye at me and listened, 
I uttered no sound ; he had me there. 

H. R. TAYLOR. 

Alameda, June, 1890. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


A New History for Beginners. 

The change that has been wrought in the study 
of history is well illustrated by Mr. Scudder’s last 
venture in this field. The old school history of the 
United States was filled with the dates of the early 
explorations, details of the colonial wars, the battles 
of the‘revolution, and the battles of the Civil War, 
with a brief space between, absurdly divided into 
separate chapters, one for each administration, and 
the whole fairly bristling with dates. The whole 
method was one admirably adapted to give the 
youthful student a distaste for the subject that would 
endure unimpaired through his entire school course. 

The first feature of Mr. Scudder’s book is his ar- 
rangement of the history into narrative form. The 
early chapters are intended to give the beginner an 
idea of the connection and the differences between 
America of today and of the earliest times. The 
narrative then runs on smoothly through the periods 
of exploration and colonization, avoiding confusing 
details and unnecessary dates, through the events 
connected with the development and declaration of 
the independence of the government, the beginning 
of the controversy over slavery and the civil war, and 
finally the more recent events of the history. In five 
supplementary chapters, a general idea of the prin- 
cipal features of the government is presented. The 
generalization is admirable throughout ; there is no 
undue prominence given to military events, though 
there is sufficient emphasis to give them their proper 
place, and the political events are given due promi- 
nence. There is perhaps too little allusion to the 
literary, social, and industrial development of the 
people, but this is excusable in so general an out- 
line. A knowledge of the contents of this book will 
give the beginner an admirable foundation upon 
which to build a correct knowledge of the history 
of this country. 


A Sequel to the Doll’s House.? 


Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney is one of the many persons 
whom Ibsen’s Doll’s House has moved by a sense of 
its incompleteness. Some persons find this incom- 
pleteness at the beginning of the action, thinking 
that much ha been left untold there that should 
have been told ; but a much larger number are op- 
pressed by the gloomy ending of the play, and these 
long to carry it further to some definite completion, 
They would have it end in tragic fashion, with the 


1A Short History of the United States for the Use of 
Beginners. By Horace E. Scudder. New York and 
Chicago: Taintor Bros, & Co. 1890. 
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death of the misguided woman or her equally mis- 
guided husband, or they would have it end in a rec- 
onciliation and mutual understanding of each other. 

In the last of these categories is Mrs. Cheney. 
She is dissatisfied with Besant’s attempt to paint the 
future foreshadowed by Ibsen, because of its flippant 
tone. She takes the matter very seriously, and sets 
Nora to work among poor people and hospital pa- 
tients, to learn by hard experience that the doll view 
of life is not the true one, and she causes Helmar in 
his loneliness and sorrow to learn the value of a real 
wife. In this way she makes it possible for a meet- 
ing brought about by a cholera scourge to result in 
the re-establishment of Nora’s home,— no longer the 
Doll’s House. 

Criticism is disarmed before the book by the state- 
ment that its proceeds are for a hospital charity, and 
also by Mrs. Cheney’s modest preface, disclaiming 
any attempt to rival Ibsen in power, or to retain the 
national setting of the play. But the book itself 
should win immunity from any ill-natured criticisms 
on such points by its sweetness, earnestness, and 
womanliness of tone. 


Late Knickerbocker Nuggets.’ 

THIs series has reached the number of twenty- 
eight volumes, and happy is the man that has them 
all on his book-shelf. The stock of commendatory 
adjectives has been fairly exhausted by the various re- 
viewers in their efforts to describe the volumes, which 
fortunately are becoming well enough known, so that 
the name is sufficient description, and it only remains 
to make a note of the contents of new numbers as 
they appear. 

The Garden, *‘as considered in literature by cer- 
tain polite writers,” is a pleasant collection of essays 
horticultural, beginning with the two Plinys, and 
skipping to Lord Bacon, thence following with Sir 
William Temple, Addison, Pope, Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague, Thomas Whately, Goldsmith, and 
Walpole, and ending with John Evelyn. The editor 
precedes the selections with an introduction, in which 
he treats of the evolution of gardening, and of the 
richness of material that waits the hand of the man 
that undertakes a similar collection from nineteenth 
century writers,— excluded by the plan of the pres- 
ent volume. 

Mr. Oxenford’s translation of Goethe’s Autobiog- 


8 The Garden. Compiled by Walter Howe. Knick- 
erbocker Nugget Series: New York. 1890. G. P. Put- 
nams Sons. For sale in San Francisco by Pierson & 
Robertson and by William Doxey. 

The Boyhood and Youth of Goethe. 
John Oxenford. Vols. 2. /déd. 

Poor Richard's Almanac, Edited by Paul Leicester 
Ford. /did. 


Translated by 
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raphy covers the first eleven books of it, up to 
Goethe’s return from Strasburg after having taken 
his degree and passed through his love affair with 
Frederica. Goethe's self-conscious style and painful 
efforts at modest frankness contrast strongly with 
the other autobiography of this series, Franklin’s, 
with its tru'y naive simplicity, but it is not less inter- 
esting to read ; for if Goethe did have to strive not to 
let his self-appreciation be too evident, with such 
ground for his good opinions of himself it would have 
been a needless self-stultification not to let it appear. 
This selection, too, we welcome to the Knickerbock- 
ers. 

Poor Richard’s Almanac is the latest issue, and 
though all the world knows poor Richard’s sayings to 
some extent, yet many people will be surprised in 
reading his wisdom, as it appears here in its entirety, 
to learn the extent of our indebtedness to him for 
wise and witty sayings, —and also surprised at the 
breadth of some of the paragraphs. Truly the world 
does move, and we with it are carried into an atmos- 
phere of better taste and cleaner morals. 


Lawton’s Euripides. 


Mr. LAWTON has done faithful work on his trans- 
lation of Euripides.! The Alkestis, Medea, and 
Hippolytos, are well chosen to give an adequate idea 
of the genius of the third great ‘Greek playwright. 
Mr. Lawton’s translation is singularly close to the 
original, being strictly literal for long stretches to- 
gether. It is rather too literal for the English to 
flow smoothly in some places, and there are lines 
that are not poetry at all,— not even metrical prose. 
Stull these are not so frequent as seriously to mar the 
pleasure of reading. Mr. Lawton’s explanations 
interpolated in the text are generally well considered, 
and a difference in type makes it possible to read the 
play without the commentator’s interruptions. 


Two Stories of the Nations. 


THE disproportion given to the earlier volume of 
this series devoted to the history of Turkey is 
emphasized when we read the Story of the Corsairs.? 
The volume is extended beyond the interest of the 
subject, and a final chapter on the French in Africa 
carries the narrative beyond the true history of the 
Corsairs. ‘There is much, however, that is romantic 
and interesting in the nava] adventures of these 
nations that made piracy their principal occupation, 
and for centuries defied the whole civilized world. 
While the historical perspective would have been 
secured more thoroughly by a division into historical 
epochs rather than this separation of the history, a 
reading.of this volume in connection with the earlier 

l’Three Dramas of Euripides. By William Cranston 
Lawton. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1889. For 
sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

2The Story of the Barbary Corsairs. By Stanley 
Lane-Poole, with the collaboration of Lieut. J. D. Jerrold 
Kelley. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1890. For 
sale in San Francisco by The J. Dewing Company. 
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volumes treating of the Saracens, the Turks, and the 
Moors, will give quite a complete review of the 
history of this strange people, who have surged 
against the southern confines of European civiliza- 
tion from the earlier years of the Christian era, and 
still retain some hold in southeastern Europe, and on 
the northern coast of Africa.. Their presence is now, 
however, a matter of sufferance,and their histor y ma 
be said to have been finished. 

The next volume ® treats of the development of 
another Asiatic civilization, which promises to play 
a more important part in the future history of the 
world. The volume is an interesting account of the 
development of Russia, from the time of the earliest 
known legends to the reign of the present Tsar, in- 
cluding even an account of the nihilistic plots against 
his life, and an allusion to the recent visit of the 
German Emperor. In view of the interest that has 
been aroused in Russia by recent publications, and 
the translations of Russian literature, this volume 
will probably have a wider circle of readers than has 
been accorded to the earlier volumes of the series. 
In view of this fact, the chief defect of the book — 
considered in connection with the object of the 
‘* Stories ” — loses much of its force. ‘The style in 
which Mr. Morfill tells his story is too advanced to 
secure the interest of younger readers. There isa 
chapter on Russian literature, a subject already quite 
fully discussed in more elaborate treatises, though 
showing the discriminating study which the author 
has given to the subject. 


The Lomb Prize Essays. 
THERE is no better method of philanthropic activ- 
ity than in teaching the poorer classes how they may 
live more economically and preserve their health. 
Theoretical disquisitions, explaining with great detail 
how the poor may become rich by a simple readjust- 
ment of the social organism, there are without num- 
ber, but practical advice on how to make the most of 
small means is all too scarce. These essays 4 are 
intended to give just such information, and they 
cover the ground very satisfactorily. The first vol- 
ume contains four essays, the scope of which is suffi- 
ciently indicated by their titles: ‘‘ Healthy Homes 
and Food for the Working Classes,” by Professor 
Victor C. Vaughan; ‘‘ The Sanitary Conditions and 
Necessities of School Hous+s and School Life,” by 
D. F. Lincoln, M.D. ; ‘‘ Disinfection and Individual 
Prophylaxis against Infectious Diseases,” by George 
M. Sternberg, M.D. ; and *‘ The Preventable Causes 
of Disease, Injury, and Deathin American Manufac- 
tories,” by George H. Ireland. These essays have 
been published as the result of a competition for 
prizes offered by Henry Lomb, the prizes being 
awarded by a board of competent judges. 
8‘The Story of Russia. By W.R. Morfill. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1890. Forsale in San Francisco 
by The Bancroft Company. 
4The Lomb Prize Essays, Vols. 2. 
York : The American Public Health Association. 
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The second volume contains the fifth prize essay, 
that of Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel on “‘ Practical San- 
itary and Economic Cooking,” and contains a fund of 
information of value to the practical housekeeper, as 
well as to the young wife whose inexperience leads 
her to seek the assistance of some such book. 

Seasickness. 

A VERY interesting book on a very unpleasant sub- 
ject is Dr. Herman Partsch’s little treatise on. that 
malady which attacks those who are victims of a/ 
de mer.’ His explanation of this unhappy experi- 
ence is certainly plausible, and asa knowledge of the 
cause must precede: any intelligent effort at preven- 
tion, this is a most important element in the discus- 
sion of the subject. In his analysis all motions of 
the body belong to one of three classes: motions in 
which the person is both mentally and physically 
active, as in the case of walking, where there is bodily 
action and mental activity in adjusting the bodily 
motion to the environment; motions in which the 
mind is active, the body passive, as in riding on 
horseback, where there is a mental adj@stment of the 
body to the motion of the horse ; and motions where 
both mind and body are passive, where owing to lack 
of foreknowledge of the motion the mind cannot ad- 
just the body to it. Seasickness is the result of this 
third class of motions, the non-adjustment of the 
body to the motions causing a succession of shocks, 
which in time cause sickness. In time, however, by 
the measurement of the eye and by the tactile and 
and kinzesthetic senses of whatever parts of the body 
are in contact with the object whose motion is com- 
municated to him, a person may anticipate the mo- 
tion, and thus by a mental adjustment toit, reduce the 
motion to the second class. This non-adjustment to 
the motion is the primary cause of seasickness, but 
impure air is a secondary cause. This exposition of 
the cause is followed by a classification of the symp- 
toms, and then comes the methods of prevention and 
treatment. As to the efficacy of this treatment we 
can say nothing, but if it is effective, and the analysis 
of causes indicates that it would be so, the traveling 
public will undoubtedly hail Dr. Partsch as a public 
benefactor. 


The Mineral Springs of California. 

Dr. ANDERSON has performed a valuable service 
to this State in the publication of his account of the 
mineral springs that are found throughout its length 
and breadth, and his explanation of their health- 
giving properties. His book 2 was first written as 
the prize essay of the Medical Society of this State 
last year, and is now published that the world may 
know something more definite about the mineral 
waters of California. There are opening chapters 
describing the medicinal effect of the various mineral 

1 Seasickness. By Dr. Herman Partsch. Boston : 
J. G. Cupples Co. 1890. 


2 Mineral Springs and "Health Resorts"of California. 
By Winslow Anderson. San Francisco: The Bancroft 
Company. 


ingredients that enter into the waters, and the various 
methods of their application. This is followed by 
separate accounts of one hundred and ninety-six 
springs in this State, with analyses of their waters, 
and descriptions of the methods of treatment at the 
different places. A description of the principal 
springs of the Eastern States and of Europe furnishes 
the basis for an interesting comparison. In the Rst 
of authorities to whom ‘‘the author desires to ac- 
knowledge his obligations,” it is amusing to find 
Homer, Pliny, and Tacitus elbowing against William 
Ireland, Jr., Dr. Joseph LeConte, and Major Ben C. 


Truman. 
Briefer Notice. 


To the student there are two libraries in California 
of considerable interest. These are the State lhbra- 
ry at Sacramento, and the library of the University 
at Berkeley. Other libraries in this State, from the 
class of readers upon whose support they necessarily 
depend, are oblige to devote more or less of their at- 
tention to books that are of passing interest. But 
the object of these two is to furnish as complete 
reference as possible for the student. The catalogues’ 
of these libraries, recently published, will therefore 
be welcomed, for in a reference library one is largely 
dependent on the catalogue for his knowledge of 
what the library contains on his subject. The cata- 
lague of the State Library contains seventy-seven 
thousand titles, arranged according to authors. The 
arrangement according to titles ‘and subjects is 
omitted, unfortunately, but its jnclusion would have 
made the volume very large, and it is perhaps reserved 
for a second volume. Of the catalogue of the Uni- 
versity library, the first volume only has been 
printed. This volume contains a topical index of 
the volumes in the library, and will prove of’im- 
mense value to all students. It is not published for 
general distribution or sale, but will be found in all 
the public libraries of California, and in the larger 
libraries of the Eastern States. A book to gladden 
the heart of the housewife is Fruits and How to Use 
Them.® The author, while collecting recipes for 
her own use in perserving and in preparing fruit for 
the table, was impressed by the fact that, though 
there are cookery books without number, there’ was 
none devoted exclusively to the cooking and pre- 
serving of fruits. She therefore, determined to pre- 
pare such a book, and this is the result. Two 
handsome little brochures,‘ containing illustrations 
of the old mission churches of California, have been 
issued by The Bancroft Company, which have an ar- 
tistic interest, as well as serving to preserve one of 
the fast-vanishing features of the period of Spanish 
domination in this State. A short introductory text 
gives some general information about the establish- 
ment of the missions in compact and convenient 
form, 


6 Fruits and How to Use Them, By Mrs. Hester M. 
Poole. New York: Fowler & Wells Company. © 1890. 
For sale in San Francisco by The Bancroft Company. 

California Missions. San Francisco: The 
Bancroft Company. 


